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Problem of Replacing Obsolete Equipment 


Know Your Maintenance and Operating Costs and Keep Informed on New Equipment—Danger of Running Old 
Machinery Too Long—There Are No Rules to Fit All Cases and Each Mill Must Decide for 
Itself when Replacements Are Necessary 


N every industry the replacement 
of obsolete equipment is one of 
the important problems that 
executives have to contend with 

more or less continuously. Textile 
manufacturing is no exception to the 
rule; in fact the importance of replac- 
ing old equipment is frequently 
greater in textile mills on account of 
the changes in styles and market de- 
mands, and the intense competition 
among many mills making the same 
character of product. 

Unfortunately there is at present no 
yardstick to aid manufacturers in de- 
termining when machinery ought to 
be replaced. It is largely a problem 
hat each industry and each plant must 
work out for itself. But it should be 
possible to bring together various fac- 
rs bearing on the subject that will 
lp manufacturers to arrive at a 
‘cision. It is with this object in 
id that the present article has been 
ritten and machinery builders have 
been asked to contribute their view- 

nts. 


How 


Affects Profits 
machinery affects the 
of production in a number of 


s which have been well stated as 
lows: 


Machinery 


: - 
he age of 


1) The older a machine gets the 
re frequently it is subject to break- 
ns, thus reducing the productive 
capacity of the mill during the time 


the machine stands idle, and thereby 


increasing the overhead charges per 
unit of product. 

(2) It increases the repair expense 
of the mill. 

(3) To the extent that new 
machines are put on the market 
capable of a greater output within a 
given period of time, either through 
greater speed or through improve- 
ments which make it possible for one 
employe to attend a greater number of 
machine units, the old machine serves 
to increase the relative cost of produc- 
tion of the mill, as compared with 
mills using more modern machines. 

To these it might be added that 
operating features necessary for 
modern layouts and manufacturing 
methods are absent on old equipment, 
such as tying in with mechanical 
material-handling equipment, use of 
anti-friction bearings which 
power consumption and 
material, operation of machinery in 
range, Obsolete equipment also 
reduces the earning capacity of every 
dollar in a business, every 
worker, and every pair of hands. 

No one will deny that the replace- 
ment of obsolete equipment is one of 
the greatest needs of the textile indus- 
try today. It is by this avenue that 
the manufacturer must escape from 
his position between low prices for his 
products and high labor and general 
costs. No improvement in business 
can bring anything but temporarily 
satisfactory manufacturing margins to 


reduce 
stresses on 
etc. 


brain 


many mills unless there is a courage- 
ous decision to remove the handicap 
of obsolete machinery and antiquated 
methods. 

There is too much machinery that 
is 20 to 50 or 60 years old in opera- 
tion which should be scrapped to make 
room for modern machinery. In some 
lines it would pay to replace machines 
that are only 10 years old or less, for 
there has been tremendous progress in 
machinery designs during the last few 
years—more than in any similar 
period in the history of the industry. 
Rayon has come into general use, de- 
manding special equipment for its suc- 
cessful handling. Monel 
metals have brought 
machinery and better 
have 


and other 
longer life to 
results from it. 
been better built to 
give longer wear, higher speeds, closer 
settings, less and other ad- 
like more automatic 
which means less labor. 
New Mills vs. Old Mills 

It may be of interest at this point 
to refer in elementary fashion to the 
subject of old mills. 
When a new plant is being planned, 
the object is to manufacture a product 
at as low a cost as possible, 
with the quality den 
aim 


Machines 


friction, 
vantages 
tion, 


opera- 


new mills vs. 


consistent 
vanded. The chief 
in selecting machinery is to get 
equipment that will return the greatest 
profit. The object of the older plant 
that has been in operation for a num- 
ber of years is precisely the same as 
the object of the new plant; that is, 


to manufacture at as 
possible. Products of new and old 
compete in the market. But what of 
the equipment of the older mill that 
has been in service for some years and 
is beginning to show signs of the wear 
and tear that usage inevitably exacts? 
The problem of replacing it is not so 


low a cost as 


clear-cut and definite as in the case of 
purchasing machinery for the new 


plant. It can be settled only by con- 
sidering that vital factor in which 
every executive must be interested— 
cost, both of maintenance and opera- 
tion. 


Superficially, the question of cost 


would seem to be easy of definite 
settlement. Cost systems are in gen- 


eral use. But unfortunately there is 
too little information available in tex- 
tile mills on cost of repairs, delays, 
and other factors of inefficiency. Few 
persons outside the mechanical depart- 
ment realize the amount or the import- 
ance of the auxiliary work necessary 
to maintain plant and equipment, so 
that there will be a minimum of inter- 
ruptions and breakdowns. 

Too frequently mills find that the 
time for replacement has gone 
before the manufacturer realizes that 
his costs are too high or that his 
equipment is not suited to the making 
of the products demanded by the mar- 
ket. Liquidation or new capital and 
new management is the result. In 
other cases, the management becomes 


discouraged over the failure of its best 


by 
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am profit with obsolete 
realizing that the 
is too great a handicap, and 


equipment, without 
equipment 
feels lucky to sell out at the value of 
quick assets—throwing in the site and 
ior measure. If the 
amount of money represented by the 
1 


1OSSC> 


o 
Food 


buildings 
sustained by many textile mills 
during the last few years had been in- 
vested at the proper time in new 
losses 
and the 
money could have been earning divi- 
dends There are notable 
examples of the truth of this state- 
Mills can be pointed out which 
had the courage a few years ago to 
scrap old machinery and today are 
making good profits, while competi- 
tors are reporting losses each year. 
How Problem Can Be Handled 
What information can be provided 
that will executives of older 
mills to deal with the problem most 
effectively ? 


equipment, 
would 


some ol 


not have occurred, 


today. 


ment. 


enable 


It is easy to give general 
the following: <A 
obsolete when it no 
dividends obtainable 
machine. A 


rules such as 


machine is will 


longer pay tlie 
machine 
should be replaced when a later model 
that will pay for 
itself in three years. When in doubt 
as to whether a machine can be oper- 
But 
rules will fit all cases. 
that has had 
good care can be fitted with new at- 
tachments which will bring it up to 


from a new 


can be obtained 


ated profitably, replace it. 
hard last 
Sometimes equipment 


no 
and 


date, and to replace such serviceable 
machinery may be an_ inexcusable 
waste of money. 

There are bound to be times of un- 
certainty and the correct answer can 
only be reached by having complete 
data on costs of running old machin- 
ery and the capacity and production 
of new machinery. Mills should have 
some organized procedure for secur- 
ing information on repairs, delays, or 
machinery; also for 
keeping informed on developments in 
new equipment. Superintendents and 

should be expected to 
themselves with improved 
equipment and methods by reading 
their papers, talking with 
machinery men, and attending exhibi- 
tions and conventions. 


inefficiency of 


overseers 
acquaint 


technical 


There should 
be encouragement of recommendations 
from the entire personnel and pro- 
vision for studying these recommenda- 
tions 


‘rhaps 


too 


replacement ot 


much to expect 
obsolete 
machinery will ever become a definite, 


clear-cut matter. The problem will 


that | 


always be eacl 
work 


1 mill will 
for itself 


with the help of information secured 


one 
largely have to out 
from proper records, study, and con- 
tacts. Machinery builders are among 
the best information, as 
they are in touch with new equipment 
in their lines and know its 
performance as compared with older 
machinery. They know what im- 
provements have been made to reduce 
labor attendance, lessen operating 
trouble and repair bills, increase out- 
put and range of product, and improve 
quality. Their experience in design- 
ing and building machinery and 


sources of 


various 
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watching its performance in various 
mills will help mill men to decide 
when it is more profitable to throw 
out old equipment and replace it with 
new. As a supplement to this article, 
we have asked manufacturers of some 


of the more important types of textile 
equipment to give their viewpoints on 
this important subject. Later we hope 
to publish information from represen- 
tative mills showing how they handle 
replacements. 


Machinery Builders’ Viewpoints 


Thought should be given to the in- 
creased turnover of inventory that is 
possible with modern equipment, ac- 
cording to H. P. LOSELY, of 
ADOLPH SAURER, INC., New 
York. Where processes can be 
speeded up it is often possible to avoid 
cancellations on account of slow de- 
liveries. 


addition to the saving of labor 

and maintenance which should be 
credited to modern equipment, one 
should also allow for improved qual- 
ity and in many rapidly in- 
creased turnover of inventory. Where 
processing can be speeded yp it is 
often possible to avoid cancellation 
losses due to slow deliveries. 


cases 


Where there are a large number of 
units of near-obsolete machinery, it is 
often possible to put in a small num- 
ber of new machines on which the 
features of quality and speed will 
rapidly pay the machines 
portion ot the business 
manufacturer. In 
not necessary to 


for on 

the 
such a case it is 
commit oneself at 
once to scrapping all the machines. 
The logical thing to do is to run a 
few machines and then, by careful 
checking of the costs, 


done by 


to see whether 
it will pay to put in all new machines, 
or only part new, and rebuild remain- 
ing machines. Where business fluctu- 
ates it may be wise to leave some old 
machines as a reserve for peak loads. 
Not the least important feature to 
consider is that modern and well-kept 
equipment is necessary to attract and 
hold the best class of help. 
* * * 

Nine points to be considered in de- 
ciding whether to replace old equip- 
W. LILLIE, 
PRESIDENT & TREAS- 
THE STAFFORD CO., 
Mass. Each mill has its 
cen peculiar problems and conditions 

neet. Closer cooperation between 
builders would be 


rent are given by C. 
"ICE 
"RER, 


I> 5. se 


cule, 


) 
] 
J 
( 


iis and machinery 


helpful. 


" time to replace a machine is 
when the new machine will earn 
larger profits than the old one. This 
is a perfectly simple formula and _al- 
most self-evident. The difficulty is 
not in deciding any question of prin- 
ciple but is rather one of fact; viz., 
will the new machine earn greater 
profits for the mill than the old one 
after every factor has been weighed 
and balanced. Here is the heart of 
the whole situation and here is the 
place where the differences in view- 
points most frequently arise. 

In determining a question of this 
character many more or less compli- 
cated situations have to be met. The 
practical man and the man of figures 
and finance have a joint problem to 
work out together. This problem pre- 


sents many points of great interest 
and importance, and if gone into with 
a spirit of establishing the truth, the 
conclusion is bound to be beneficial, 
stimulating, and frequently surprising. 
A few points to be considered are as 
follows: 


(1) At what value is the old ma- 
chinery carried on the books; what 
is the sales value or scrap value, and 
what capital loss will accrue by rea- 
son of its displacement. How should 
such a capital loss (if there is one) 
be treated? Should it be carried as a 
suspense asset and written off over a 
period of years? Should it be added 
to the value of the new machinery 
account and depreciated along with it, 
or should it be charged off immedi- 
ately? 

(2) What is the cost of the new 
machine set up and ready for opera- 
tion and what is the annual interest 
and depreciation charge on the new 
machine compared with the old? 
Mills will sometimes figure deprecia- 
tion at 5% per annum and interest at 
6%. If they this the interest 
should be reduced each year by com- 
puting it on the depreciated value so 
that over a period of 20 years it 
figures only an average 3% on the 
original investment. Sometimes this 
point is overlooked and a mill will 
figure a straight 6% interest charge, 
which is obviously incorrect if the 
machinery is depreciated each year. 


do 


(3) What is the comparative direct 
cost of output? Under this heading 
enter questions of production, ma- 
chines per operative, and cost of re- 
pairs, supplies, etc. The result should 
show a comparative cost per unit of 
product, whatever that may be. 

(4) How will the total production 
compare? And if greater on the new 
machine how will that affect profits 
by reason of having a larger product 
to sell? 

(5) Are the indirect expenses any 
with machine than 
with the old, or are they less? How 
do the indirect expenses compare per 
unit of production? 

(6) Does the new machine create 
more waste than the old, or does it 
save waste? 

(7) If the new machine is a labor- 
saver, what advantages does this give 
the mill apart from the direct saving 
in costs? Will it help to solve a 
difficult labor situation? Will it per- 
mit a division of labor so that the 
machines can be operated in two shifts 
or double time? Will it permit the 
mill to weed out inefficient help? 

(8) Will the new machine produce 
a better quality of product? Is the 
improved quality sufficiently marked 
to give greater sales value to the prod- 
uct or create a better demand for it? 


ereater the new 
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(9) Will the new machine so 
duce costs that the mill can compet 
favorably where it could not do 
with the old? 

lhese are a few points which se 
worthy of consideration. Doubt 
there are many more. Each mill | 
its own problems and no two mi 
have exactly the same conditions 
meet. However, all are interested 
profits and a careful study of a situ 
tion will frequently bring out fa 
not apparent at first glance. Su 
study, however, should be made f: 
a perfectly detached viewpoint \ 
only one idea in mind; that of est 
lishing the truth, whatever it may | 
regardless of preconceived ideas. 

In conclusion, I would like to 
just a word for closer cooperation 
tween the mills and the machine 
builder. The latter knows his proc: 
and what it can do. He has 
years of experience covering va 
and varied situations and can 
quently be of more service than n 
mills permit him to be. There are 
machinery builders that have g: 
bricks to sell. 
in business by giving value recei 
and if inspired by a _ conscienti 
spirit of service, which fortunate! 
most of them are, there is much tl 
they can do in the way of cooperati 
with the mills in working out p: 
lems of mutual interest and imp 
ance, if given the opportunity. 

x * x 

It is pointed out by R. E. McCAUS 
LAND, BARBER-COLMAN (| 
Rockford, Ill., that the labor saz 
and improved quality of work duc 
modern machines result in grea 
dividends per dollar invested. 
first aim in selecting machinery is 
get equipment that will return 
greatest profit. 


: seems to us that mills that operate 

obsolete equipment can be right- 
fully charged with both extravagance 
and inefficiency. They are extrava- 
gant because their production cost 
are high, and inefficient because qual 
ity of product is not up to the hig! 
standard of that produced by modern 
equipment. 

Although the purchase price 
modern machines may be twice 
of obsolete types, the labor saving 
they effect, and the improved qualit 
of work they produce, make them { 
ers of far greater dividends per do! 
invested. 


They can only contin 


As stated in your article, the 
aim in selecting machinery is to § 
equipment that will return the great 
profit. Mill executives should den 
production cost estimates 
chinery manufacturers 
they contemplate purchasing equ 
ment, in order that they may definite 
determine the type of equipment t! 
is best suited to their requirements 

x * * 


from 


from who 


Old machinery, like Potash & P. 
mutter’s “Kiddalick” automobile, 
often more of a liability than an ass 
according to E. L. MARTIN, SEC 
RETARY, H & B AMERICA 
MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. / 
Mr. Martin points out that concentra 
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ion of equipment and modern machin- 
ry have made it possible to effect an 
iImost unbelievable reduction in labor 
ind material costs. 


HE issue is not simply the replace- 

ment of obsolete machinery, but 
the introduction of labor-saving ma- 
‘hines and rearrangement of equip- 
nent to secure the maximum produc- 
tion at lowest operating cost. This is 
iotably so in the larger units where 
‘oncentration of equipment and mod- 
ern machinery have made it possible 
to effect an almost unbelievable reduc- 
tion of labor. 

A recent installation of modern pre- 
saratory machinery in a large mill 
effected an actual saving of seventeen 
men, and enabled the mill to use a full 
grade lower cotton. The original ma- 
chines were in excellent condition, 
having been purchased new in 1917. 

It is generally recognized that cot- 
ton machinery has an unusually long 
life, but the fact is often overlooked 
that on machinery from 20 to 30 years 
old there has been much wear and 
tear on the principal moving parts, 
such as bearings, fluted rolls, gears, 
etc., which make it practically im- 
possible to maintain accurate adjust- 
ments and table productions. 

I know of a mill where new spin- 
ning frames are producing 20% more 
yarn than similar frames installed 
about 15 years ago. 

It is indeed difficult at times to de- 
termine definitely whether it would be 
better economy to repair old machin- 
ery or replace it with new, but the 
governing factor should always be its 
productive capacity and _ operating 
In mills where operatives are 
running three and four speeders, the 
frames must be 100% efficient. 

Old machinery, like Potash and 
Perlmutter’s ‘‘Kiddalick” automobile, 
is often more of a liability than an 
asset. 


cost. 


*x* * * 


Mill men should be encouraged to 
keep informed on developments in ma- 
chinery, in the opinion of GEO. S. 
HARWOOD & SON, Boston. If 
new equipment is justified economic- 
ally, its installation should be under- 
taken with as little delay as possible. 


W E do not feel that any hard and 
fast rule can be laid down to 
guide manufacturers in the matter of 
replacing obsolete machinery. if the 
management of the mill is encouraged 
to keep posted, attending machinery 
exhibits when possible, they will soon 
become valuable advisers and well in- 
iormed in the developments that are 
taking place all the time. When recog- 
nized and proven changes and develop- 
ments have made machinery obsolete, 
it is wisdom on the part of the manu- 
icturers to investigate and remodel 
the existing machines with up-to-date 
.ttachments, if not too old; or better 
still, to put in the latest machines. 
Undoubtedly, in the textile trade 
curing past years, machinery has been 
a'lowed to run too long and become 
roughly out of date. If savings 
can be shown and better work guar- 
nteed so that new equipment is justi- 
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fied economically, it should be under- 
taken with as little delay as possible. 
* * * 

Reduction of power requirements, 
lower maintenance, saving of labor, 
and saving of space are some of the 
advantages of modern dust collecting, 
conveying, and ventilating systems 
that are pointed out by G. F. ALLEN, 
of E. H. ALLEN CO., Boston. 


ROBABLY there is no kind of tex- 
tile equipment that is more costly to 
operate than the fan or blower system, 
when it is not performing at its max- 
imum efficiency. The following points 
in regard to dust collecting, convey- 
ing, and ventilation systems should be 
carefully checked in determining 
whether a modern installation will 
effect sufficient saving over the pres- 
ent one to warrant its cost. 
POWER—Modern fan systems, 
through improved design, will in most 
cases reduce the power requirements 
10 to 15%, and in some instances 
50%, over the old type installations. 
By estimating a 10% saving on all 
blowers in operation, the mill owner 
can determine the minimum saving 
on power alone. 
MAINTENANCE—Careful | study 
and advanced design have resulted in 
blower equipment which requires no 
further attention than the usual oil- 
ing necessary on any other machin- 
ery. This item has been greatly re- 
duced by the use of ball bearings on 
fans and blowers. The present system 
should be looked into from this angle, 
as shut-downs for the purpose of 
cleaning pipe lines or replacing bear- 
ings are most costly. Most fan sys- 
tems form a vital part in the move- 
ment of stock through the manufac- 
turing process, so this point is of 





great importance in considering a 
replacement. 
LABOR SAVING—There are 


many instances where an inexpensive 
blower system would save the wages 
of one operator, which would pay the 
interest on quite a large new machin- 
ery expenditure. The modern sys- 
tem also has the advantage over man- 
ual labor that it is positive and will 
do the same work year after year 
without variation. 


NEW APPLICATIONS—Fan and 
blower systems are constantly being 
designed for performing new opera- 
tions. This should be considered on 
any operation where the present 
method is not efficient. Many times 
a consultation with the blower man 
will result in the efficient handling of 
a particularly troublesome operation 
at a small outlay of modern equip- 
ment. 

MODERN DESIGN—Many im- 
provements are being made in fan sys- 
tems each year, particularly in using 
lower fan speeds, lower air velocity, 
and strengthening parts. The old 
type system with its high-speed blow- 
er means excessive power, worn bear- 
ings, and much friction in pipe lines. 
Modern equipment tends toward re- 
duced fan speeds and lower air velo- 
cities, thereby reducing power and 
lessening wear and tear on all parts 





of the system. Many features of con- 
struction have been improved on mod- 
ern pipe systems, such as leak-proof 
dampers in stock conveying lines, 
smooth junctions at branches, easy 
angles; in short, each pipe connec- 
tion is made to allow a smooth flow 
of air in the line and to eliminate all 
the friction possible. 

LAYOUT OF SYSTEM—Modern 
systems have another claim to superi- 
ority in the fact that they can be so 
laid out as to save much space over 
the old systems. Pipes can be car 
ried outside and insulated from the 
weather, if necessary, and fans or 
blowers can be bolted at the ceiling, 
saving floor space. The increased 
efficiency of modern blowers allows 
for longer pipe lines, which points 
may be of interest in some 
where the present system is taking up 
valuable space. 


cases 


The above points are the main con- 
siderations in estimating the advis- 
ability of replacement. The quick- 
est method of finding how much the 
new installation will save is‘to get 
facts and figures from the manufac- 
turer to compare with the estimated 
cost of the present system. 

a oe 

Some of the wool spinning machin- 
ery being used today cannot be com- 
pared with present-day machines for 
production and low upkeep, according 
to C. E. WILLIAMS, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, JOHNSON & BASSETT, 
INC., Worcester, Mass. Scrap pite 
is the place for this old equipment. 


HERE is not a great deal we can 
_ addto what has already been ad- 
vocated with reference to the replac- 
ing of old or obsolete machinery with 
present-day equipment. As an ex- 
ample, we manufacture and specialize 
on the wool spinning mule, and it is 
not a hard matter for us to trace back 
through our records and find ma- 
chines that this company built in the 
early seventies that are still in opera- 
tion. These machines cannot be com- 
pared to the present-day, machine in 
production or upkeep cost. Although 
it seems quite impossible to convince 
some mills, they should consider re- 
placements with new equipment and 
entertain seriously the scrap heap for 
the old equipment, which cannot be 
of any book value today. The above 
conditions also exist in certain depart- 
ments of woolen mills, other than 
the departments where our machines 
are operating. 

ok 

To make a fair comparison be- 
tween up-to-date equipment and obso- 
lete machinery, information as to op- 
erating cost and facts on performance 
of old machines are necessary. JOHN 
W. LASELL, of WHITIN MA- 
CHINE WORKS,  Whitinsville, 
Mass., has given a list of 23 items 
on which mills should have the facts. 
With this information it is possible 
to figure accurately the return on an 
investment in new machinery. 


S manufacturers of textile ma- 
chinery, we are always working 
with progressive mills that are con- 
tinually checking up on their old ma- 
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chinery to find out whether or not it 
has become obsolete. 

One of the greatest difficulties with 
which we have to contend in making 
a complete and fair comparison be- 
tween new up-to-date machinery and 
antiquated machinery is that the mill 
is not able to give us immediate and 
comprehensive information as to the 
operating cost and performance data 
of the particular machine in question. 

It is with this in mind that we sug- 
gest that the following items be con- 
sidered: (1) Number of machines; 
(2) Type and model; (3) Length of 
time in service; (4) Hours operated 
per day; (5) Hours operated per 
week; (6) Staple and type of cotton; 
(7) Floor space; (8) Production per 
week; (9) Weight of lap, sliver, rov- 
ing, or yarn, as the case may be; (10) 
Average waste; (11) R. P. M., or its 
equivalent; (12) Investment 
(13) Depreciation, based on twenty 
vear life; (14) Average interest; 
(15) Floor space rental; (16) Re- 
pairs and maintenance; (17) Labor; 
(18) Fixed expense per machine, per 
year; (19) Fixed expense per ma- 
chine, per week; (20) Power; (21) 
Labor; (22) Total operating cost per 
machine, per week; and (23) Cost 
per pound. 

Accurate information on the fore- 
going items would give textile ma- 
chinery manufacturers a real basis on 
which a scientific comparison between 
machinery already in the mill and new 
machinery could be made. By the use 
of the above it is possible for us to 
figure accurately the return on the 
investment which might be expected 
by the mill. 

In addition to the dollars and cents 
saving which would appear after an 
investigation of this kind, there is-al- 
ways the intangible saving, such as 
increased quality of work, better run- 
ning machinery, satisfactory working 
conditions, and more contented work- 
men. 


cost : 


* * * 


The better performance of and im- 
proved products from machines of 
latest types justify the replacement of 
old equipment, in the opinion of A. 
HEMMERICH, TEXTILE MA- 
CHINE WORKS, Reading, Pa. 
Closer cooperation between builder 
of machines and mills is urged. 

HE constant development and im- 

provement of machinery more and 
more emphasizes the importance of 
the question of equipment. In most 
instances the difference in perform- 
ance and the improvements in the 
product are alone sufficiently vital 
factors to justify the replacement of 
old equipment with the latest type. 
This problem carries much weight 
and frequently drags those disregard- 
ing or neglecting it into the deep sea 
of inefficiency and loss. In our opin- 
ion a solution of this problem can in 
many instances be facilitated by, the 
close cooperation between the manu- 
facturer of equipment and those oper- 
ating it. 

SS 

Not all machinery becomes obsolete 
in the sense that new models make it 
out of date. But in such cases ma- 
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chines should be regularly checked up 
in order to be in condition to do their 
best work, according to W. A. UN- 
DERWOOD, ASSISTANT TREAS- 
URER, £8. S. ROY & SON CO., 
Worcester, Mass. 


VERY important machine in the 
equipment of a spinning mill, 
whether woolen, worsted, or cotton, is 
the card grinder. It is one of the 
smallest machines in the plant and 
oitentimes one of the most neglected 
and abused. We specialize in grind- 
ing machinery for textile mills and 
are in a position to note the manner 
in which grinders are handled 
The card grinder does not become 
obsolete; its life depenas on the care 
it receives. Grinders which are not 
running true are oftentimes worse 
than no grinders at all, as they dam- 
age the clothing on which they are 
operating, which costs many times the 
price of a grinder. A card ground 
with a true machine will give the 
stock passing through it a fair start 
through the mill, and everything being 
equal will produce a far superior yarn 
to the card which is ground with a 
machine which has a wobbly, loose 
running wheel, which so often is seen. 


To have a machine work at its best 
it must be kept in condition 
We have hundreds of mills who 


send their grinders to us regularly to 
have them checked over. It is not a 
paying investment to be negligent of 
such an important matter, when com 
petition is so keen 

* + * 

Progress in textile machinery has 
been rapid during the last quarter cen 
tury, it is pointed out by DRAPER 
CORP., Hopedale, Mass. Improve 
ments have been made which do not 
materially change the appearance of 
machines to one who casually “looks 
‘em over,” but they explain why some 
malls get results which others say are 
impossible. 


HE textile industry is one of the 

oldest industries in this country. 
Age accumulates traditions. Tradi 
tions usually mean ruts, and ruts are 
the rot of industrial progress. 
The textile industry is now, and will 
continue to be in the years ahead, a 
very uncomfortable place for the man 
who has got himself and his business 
into a rut. 

See what happened to the railroads 
when they skimped on plant renew- 


dry 


als for a few vears. The leading units 
of the steel industry spend vast sums 
in plant and equipment renewal, and 


as a result boast that thev 


can com 
pete with the world. There isn’t a 
manufacturer building automobiles 


with his equipment of five vears ago. 

In spite of the age of the textile 
industry, progress in its machinery 
has been rapid during the past quarter 
century. During this time the indus- 
try has spent less in scrapping old 
and installing new machinery, size of 
investment considered, than any other 
large industry. 

When should a textile manufac- 
turer scrap his old machinery and buy 
new? For a concrete example, let’s 
talk about looms. If your looms do 
not produce as much cloth, do not 
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produce as good cloth, and do not 
produce it as cheaply as the looms of 


your competitor, your profits and 
your prosperity are in danger. You 
know what your looms are doing. 


You can find out what new looms will 
do. When you have done this, you 
may find that a few new attachments 
will bring your looms up to date. If 
you find new attachments would still 
leave you handicapped, don’t patch 
but change. 

The age of your looms, be they one 
year old, five or thirty-five, has little 
to do with the question of renewal 
today. They do not wear out physi- 
cally until long after they have be- 
come dead weight economically. 
Keeping your mill equipped for eco- 
nomical production is the only reason 
for scrapping and renewing machines. 

The problem of knowing when to 
scrap and replace is settled by answer- 
ing a very simple question: Is your 
machinery affecting vour profits? If 
your weavers cannot run as many 
looms as any of your competitors on a 
similar weave, it is. 

The refinements of 
Northrop loom make it 


the modern 
possible to 


run more looms per weaver than with 


the loom sold a few years ago; to 
make better cloth; to keep down the 
cost of repairs and supplies; to in- 


crease the number of looms per fixer. 
These much to 
the industry in reducing costs as the 
original invention. 


refinements mean as 
They are the re- 
sult of years of experience as well as 
of developments in all other industries 
that could be made of advantage to 
the textile manufacturer. 

The urge to buy a new automobile 
is incited and fostered by the appeal 
to the ot something that looks 
different and new. Improvements of 
the modern loom do not materially 
change its appearance but do make a 
difference in They do not 
are not spectacu- 
lar; do not incite the urge to buy in 
the man who casually “looks 
over,” but they explain why 
manufacturers with modern Iooms get 


eve 


results. 
make new models; 
"em 
some 


results others say are impossible. 
x * * 
There is such a thing as buying new 
machinery too soon, in the opinion of 


K. HOWIE, WILDMAN MANU- 
FACTURING CO., Norristown, Pa. 
However, the manufacturer who 


waits too long before purchasing new 
equipment ts likely to lose his market. 


T is quite a difficult problem to de- 
cide when textile machinery should 
be replaced. In the development of knit 
ting or other textile machinery, there 
seem to be periods of unusual develop- 
ments, followed by other periods when 
not many changes are made. If a 
manufacturer obsolete 
equipment at the beginning of one of 
these periods of unusual development 
he is apt to find himself, at the end of 
a year or so, with equipment that is 
not up-to-date. If he waits until near 
the end of one of these development 
periods the equipment which he pur- 
chases is probably useful to him for 
a number of vears. 


replaces his 


On the other hand, if a manufac- 
turer waits too long before purchas- 





ing new equipment he is very apt to 
lose his market by not having the type 
of equipment suitable for making the 
styles in demand, or because his costs 
are too high to meet the market price, 
due to his obsolete machinery. We, 
therefore, consider that buying too 
soon is almost as bad as waiting too 
long. But as knitting machine manu- 
facturers we prefer the man that buys 
too as the one that waits too 


long is very apt to go out of business. 
* * * 


soon, 


The suggestion is made by 
W. F. LOWELL, SACO-LOWELL 
SHOPS, Newton Upper Falls, Mass., 
that mills could profitably have a sur- 
vey made at regular intervals by en- 
gineers of the machinery builders, 
who are informed on all improve- 
ments. The services of the Saco- 
Lowell engineering department are 
offered to mills that are interested in 
conducting a survey. 

HILE it is quite true that there 

has been no radical change in the 
design of cotton spinning machinery 
in the last few years, there has been 
a steady refinement as regards design 
and construction. These changes or 
developments have been so gradual 
that many mill executives have failed 
to recognize them and have felt con- 
tent to carry on with their existing 
equipment, notwithstanding the sub- 
stantial savings in the cost of produc- 
tion to be obtained by the replacement 
of certain types of machines. 

It is also true that in many cases the 
individual changes have been so slight 
not to warrant serious considera- 
tion the part of mill executives. 
Over a period of years, however, these 
combined improvements have resulted 
in a class of machinery capable of 
reaching higher standards, both as to 
production and quality, than were con- 
sidered possible in the past. 
without saying that a mill equipped 
with this highly efficient machinery is 
in a much stronger position to with- 
stand competition such as the mills of 


as 


on 


It goes 


this country have been experiencing in 
the past few years. Machinery build- 
ers have naturally endeavored to keep 


their customers informed regarding 
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developments, but it has been our ex 
perience that it is very difficult to pas 
this information along in the prope: 
manner unless there is a definite 
terest on the part of the mill. 

We are confronted with this sa: 
problem of replacement in our oy 
plants, and have solved the matter 
our satisfaction by having represent 
tives of the machine tool builde: 
make periodical surveys of our plant 
in order that we may be fully advis 
of any improvements that have < 
veloped in the industry. With co: 
crete recommendations of these « 
gineers before us it is a very sim; 
matter for us to decide whether 
placements are necessary in order 
keep our plants up to the maxim 
of efficiency. 

We firmly believe that the only 
in which manufacturing plants in this 
country can determine whether they 
are operating equipment that should be 
replaced is to have a survey of their 
plants made at regular intervals by 
competent engineers. We also believe 
that the engineers and representatives 
of the machinery builders are the 
logical ones to assist in such a survey, 
as they are naturally fully conversant 
with all improvements existing in the 
industry. Accordingly we are pleased 
to offer the services of our engineer- 
ing department to any mill or mill en- 
gineering firm desirous of conducting 
a survey of this nature. 

* * * 

Low production and high cost 
operation are the important features 
in determining upon replacements, in 
the opinion of A. B. GOULD, 
AGENT, LEIGHTON MACHINE 
CO., Manchester, N. H. 

HE operator of machines should 

be the best judge of when to dis 
continue their use. Low production 
and high cost of operation when ma- 
chines are beyond repair would seem 
to be good reasons for replacing them 
with new equipment. It often happens 
the products of machines are out of 
style for a season and then come back 
the next year so that machines may be 
This is a matter for mill 
management to decide. 


operated, 


How Manufacturers View Problem 


The way to make the depreciation 
reserve effective is to spend it year by 
year, so that the plant ts at all times 
kept up to the highest pitch of effici- 
ency, in the opinion of CHARLES 
CHENEY, PRESIDENT, CHENEY 
BROS., So. Manchester, Conn. The 
safest thing to do with a reserve is to 
spend it. 

N the past industrial plants have 

felt that they were adequately pro- 
tecting themselves against the future 
by setting up liberal depreciation ac- 
counts, with the thought that if their 
equipment became worn out or anti- 
quated they would have the funds at 
hand with which to make replace- 
ments. We are persuaded that this is 
a misconception of the situation and 
that the possession of a fund sufficient 
to buy new equipment is in no true 
sense a real safeguard. When a plant 


is worn out, antiquated, and out 
date, it is too late to turn around a1 
make it good. It is awfully hard 
stage a “comeback.” That is what !s 
the matter with a lot of New England 
industries today. 

The way to make the depreciati 
reserve effective is to spend it yea 
by year, so that the plant is at a! 
times kept up to the highest pitch 
efficiency. The delusion that a 
crepit institution can rejuvenate itsel 
in its old age, by building a depreci 
tion reserve, is like the delusions th 
some old people have that they ca 
regain youth by taking pills, rests, at 
vacations. By all means the safest 
thing to do with a reserve is to spend 
it. 

Rei aie 

Equipment, though in first-class 

condition, should be replaced when 
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ever savings in labor, floor space, 
power, increased production, and im- 
proved product will pay an adequate 
profit over depreciation charges and 
interest on the investment, in the opin- 
ion of GEORGE N. ROBERTS, 
VICE PRESIDENT BEMIS BROS. 
BAG CO., Boston, Mass. 


Ap aCuInERy depreciates on ac- 

count of (1) wear and tear; (2) 
obsolescence. On the basis of wear 
and tear most cotton mill machinery 
has, under proper upkeep and part re- 
placement practice, a useful life of 20 
to 30 years. The question of re- 
placing or rebuilding is a practical 
one to be determined on the facts of 
the case. 

Obsolescence depends on _ the 
changes and improvements that are 
made from time to time in machinery 
construction, Present equipment, 
though in first-class condition, should 
in our judgment be replaced by im- 
proved machinery whenever the sav- 
ings in labor, floor space, power, in- 
creased production, and improved 
product will pay an adequate profit 
over depreciation charges and bank 
interest on the investment. 

a ee 

Low efficiency and excessive repair 
cost are the factors that determine 
when machinery is obsolete, in the 
opinion of WM. J. SIMPSON, 
SUPERINTENDENT, SMITH & 
DOVE MFG. CO., Andover, Mass. 
He keeps in touch with machine 
builders for information on develop- 
ments. 


EX consider machinery obsolete 

when it can be replaced by a 
more modern machine that will give a 
better product from a lower quality 
material, usually at a lower cost of 
production. Low efficiency and ex- 
cessive repair costs are the factors 
that we consider to be the most im- 
portant in deciding upon replacement. 
We expect a return of 20% per year 
on new equipment; in other words, 
we expect new equipment to pay for 
itself in five years. In our opinion, a 
repair cost record is worth while, but 
not on individual machines. 

We keep in touch with the machine 
makers who make our type of equip- 
ment, and we find that they usually 
keep us posted on any new develop- 
ments, submitting samples of the 
product. 

oe 

A large southern mill, which does 
not wish its name to be used, is con- 
tinually trying out new machinery so 
that it will know how far to go in 
purchasing new equipment of any 

pe. Machinery builders, knowing 
the progressive ideas of the execu- 

ves, always keep in touch with them. 


E think that the subject of re- 

placing obsolete equipment is 
most timely and appropriate. It is a 
matter that certainly should be given 
consideration by all mills. In our 
Organization we attempt to keep com- 
plete costs of all repairs and supplies 
going into each department, and also 
‘eep advised as to our manufacturing 
cost per pound on each separate opera- 
tion. When we see that our cost is 
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higher than is reasonable in consid- 
eration of new developments in tex- 
tile machinery, we seriously consider 
the whole matter. If we find that it 
will be feasible for us to discard 
equipment that we have and replace 
it with new equipment which will pay 
for itself within four years, and we 
have the funds available, we would 
probably purchase the improved ma- 
chinery. 

As a general proposition we try out 
new types of machinery continually, 


even if only in small units, so that 
we will be in a position to know from 
our own experience whether it is 
advisable to go very far in purchas- 
ing new equipment of any particular 
type. 

We keep informed to the best of 
our ability as to new developments in 
textile machinery by reading the trade 
papers, such as your own publication. 
The sales forces of the larger manu- 
facturers, knowing our attitude, al- 
ways keep in touch with us. 


Second British Rayon Exposition 





Most Extensive Display of Rayon Goods Ever Held—Improve- 
ment in Appearance Noted 


(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 


HEN the second British Rayon 

Exposition was opened in Lon- 
don on April 4, it was immediately 
apparent that the success of last vear 
would be repeated. The general lay 
out of the exposition had been pre- 
pared by a leading London architect 
and the arrangement of the booths 
was in perfect harmony with the 
brilliant array of fabrics shown. It 
is claimed that this is the biggest ex- 
position of rayon goods ever held in 
any country. 

The most prominent features were 
the general 
handle and look of the rayon goods, 
the very, much activity 
shown by the cotton manufacturers 
of Lancashire and the 
four of the new producing companies. 
The duller luster of the general vis- 
cose and cotton very 
marked and the closer approach of 
the viscose to the celanese type of 
effect was obvious. 

The central part of the hall was 
arranged for mannequin parades in 
which leading London actresses ap- 
peared in all-British gowns 
and thus gave a lead to fashion. 
Lingerie was shown in the form of 


improvement in_ both 
increased 


presence of 


fabrics was 


rayon 





“tableaux vivant,” a method quite 
new to this country With the aid of 
special lighting effects very pleasing 
displays were given. 

The exhibition was assisted by the 
fact that the entire press of the coun- 
try, gave prominence to the show to 
the ultimate benefit of the industry. 
In addition the retailers of the coun- 
asked to observe a_ Silk 
Week and by that is meant in this 
country a Silk and Rayon Week. It 
is possible that many of the provin- 


try were 


cial shops did not observe this means 
of publicity but so far as London 
was concerned a tour of Oxford 
Street, the principal shopping center, 
made by the TExtTiLtE Wor tp repre- 
sentative, revealed the fact that rayon 
show. One of 
Self- 


Was everywhere on 
the best displays was that of 
ridge & Co. 


Details of Exhibits 


Samuel Heap & Son of Rochdale, 
had a wide range of fabrics demonstrat- 
ing the results of their dyeing and fin- 
ishing operations. In addition to dress 
fabrics, the curtains, panels, upholstery, 
bedroom appointments, lingerie, &c., 
were all composed of artificial silk. 

Ferguson Bros., Ltd., Carlisle, dis- 


Official Opening of Second Exhibition of British Rayon Goods at Holland Park 
Hall, London, Showing Bridal Procession in Style Show Featuring Garments 


Made of Rayon 
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played the following fabrics: “Juliette,” 
a striking imitation of crepe-de-chine; 
“Eden Satin,” an all rayon production ; 
“Louisiette,” a light-weight lingerie 
cloth in which, although it is gossamer- 
like in texture, the threads do not easily 
slip; “Suzette,” a light-weight cloth 
similar to a taffeta silk. 

Wm. Pretty & Sons, Ltd., of Ips- 
wich, exhibited a complete range of 
ladies’ underwear and a new cellular 
silky material particularly adaptable to 
hot climates. An imitation crepe-de- 
chine known as “Evola-de-Chine” was 
also noted. 

Besso, Raffeal & Co., of Manches- 
ter, had a large display of their new 
“Fleur-de-Chine” which is becoming 
very popular. This type of 
being specialized in by large numbers of 
cotton manufacturers in Lancashire. 
They are for the most part comprised 
of a cotton warp with a celanese or 
other high class weft. 

Horrockses, Crewdson & Co. of 
Preston, have gone wholeheartedly into 
the rayon trade. Their “Beau 
Satin’ was utilized for the bridal dress 
with which the mannequin parades were 
opened and perhaps the most remarka- 


fabric is 


} 
latest 


ble point in the display was the close 
resemblance between this material and 
celanese marocain. “Violasyll,” a rayon 
voile which does not catch and drapes 
excellently, and ‘“Cresilia,” a really 
he avy crepe for dress wear, were also 
exhibited, 

British Dyestuffs Corp., of Man- 
chester, were demonstrating the new 
Icyl dyestuffs by which level results may 
be obtained on irregular materials. In 
an interesting working exhibit, the final 
stage of manufacture of one of the 
Icvl dyestuffs was shown and also its 
use in the dyeing of viscose fabric. 

British Cotton and Wool Dyers, of 
Manchester, exhibited yarns of all 
makes, viscose, acetate and cuprammon- 
ium. The plain yarns were supple- 
mented by a large number of fancy ef- 
fects, doubled worsted and rayon, the 
wool dyed only and the rayon left white, 
or dyed in two contrasting color effects ; 
wool and rayon scribbled together and 
similarly dyed; all gimp and 
yarns; rayon and gimp 
mixtures of acetate and viscose 
color ef- 

printed 


rayon 
crepe cotton 
yarns; 
silks with wool dyed in three 
fects: mohair and rayon twist 
yarns, etc. 

Bradford Dyers Ass’n had a very 
effective display of rayon and rayon 
unions dyed and finished in all the latest 
fashionable colors. Many of the dresses 
were shown in the mannequin parades to 
which this firm contributed no less than 
60 items 

Franklin & Franklin, [ondon, were 


showing some beautiful multi-striped 


rayon curtain fabrics. There were also 
those with the new stained glass window 
effect and also many loose cover fabrics. 


Baynes & Argo, London, had a 
variety of styles in printed and dyed ef- 
fects. The firm have paid particular at- 
tention to the draping properties of the 
dress fabrics. 

Simpson & Godlee, Ltd., \Manches- 
ter, exhibited fancy colored woven ef- 
fects in fast colors, dyed fabrics suitable 
for lingerie and dresses also novelties in 
prints. In the parades a jumper suit in 
woven check artificial silk taffeta showed 
up well. 

Raysheen, Ltd., Antrim, Ireland, one 
of the newest of the rayon yarn pro- 
ducers, showed their “Sunsheen” yarn 
and fabrics made up therefrom. The 
union of linen and rayon in the form of 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































otns, vedspreads, ete Was Ppa 
Lt , It is interesting 
ilso to note that this firm are supplying 
\ and warp yarns ready for t 
ms This is one of the compani 
WM nachinet supplied by Dol 
son & Bark Ww, of b Iton, and the 
put planned is 1 tons per da ‘I 
ynily 1 n yarn plant in Irelai 
Klinger Mfg. Co., London, showe 
i wide range of their hose whicl 
now being pl duced at the rate of 40,000 
Pairs pet la I ] tle showeé p 
patent art mcorporats | into cé i 
A. T. Dyer & Co., Manchester, were 
show “Rayschappe,” a cotton and 
rayon mixture many new designs 
The company has some of the leading 
lines in novelties and among these a de 
sign called the “Flame” was peculiarly 
attractive, more especially for dance 


fr cks 

Melso, Ltd., London, had a very ex- 
tensive booth, the center piece of which 
was “Melso Soir,” of which nearly 9,000 
A knitted 
plush with a wool back was also con- 
spicuous rayon and wool stock- 
inette armure pattern was also 


yds. are being sold per week. 


and a 
with an 
an object of interest 


Thomas Taylor & Co., Manchester, 


utilized the greater part of their booth 
for showing the products of Kemil 
Ltd., producers of Celta hollow _fila- 
ment rayon which is known in some 
parts of the United States as ‘“macar- 
oni.” The progress made by this yarn 


is remarkable and it 
in many countries. “Celta” is particu- 
larly useful for underwear, outerwear 
and ladies’ hose, and owing to the con- 
tinual demands of the knitting and 
weaving industries an extension of the 
present factory at Peterboro is contem- 
plated at an early date. 


is now being made 


Scottish Madras Ass’n, Glasgow, ex- 
hibited madras made with one to six 
shuttles of rayon in it, also made with 
rayon combined with mercerized cotton. 
The colorings were mainly blue, gold, 
copper and tango. Plain rayon nets 
with colored stripes running in the warps 
were also shown. 


The most modern ranges of printed 
and plain dyed rayon fabrics of the fin- 
est weave were displayed by the Calico 
Printers’ Ass’n, of Manchester. The 
center of attraction was, however, 
fringed shawls, scarves and squares in 
block-printed, stencilled and hand- 
painted effects. Rayon handkerchiefs 
were also a feature. 

Whitworth & Mitchell, Ltd. had 
probably the best booth in the whole 
show and were displaying a wide range 
of fabrics chiefly of the crepe de chine, 
cotton and rayon union type. The first 
parade was opened by one of London's 
popular actresses wearing one of 
firm’s dresses. 

British Celanese, Ltd., whose rayon 
marocain created a great stir last year 
were well represented in the mannequin 
parades and their productions again 
created much interest. The delightfully 
soft luster of the fabrics was particu- 
larly attractive and among the many 
gowns shown was one in ivory marocain 
trimmed with contrasting bands; this 
was most effective. In the booth the 
firm was showing their latest produc- 
tions. “Satin Malika” one of these 
and it is destined to a good future as it 
endows the best satin with the 
and richness of a ‘velvet, at the same 
time appearance of metallic 


Continued on page 127) 
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Uses of American Raw Cotton 





Report by Dr. H. B. Killough Lists Various Fabrics and Uses for 
Which Intended 


material 
industries 
ot dit- 
of cot- 


basic raw 


ol one ol 


94 
world, 


the largest 
number 
made 


in the lhe 


ferent kinds of goods 


ton, considering their wide range of 


possible constructions, is probably as 
as great as the num- 
goods made of iron and steel. 


merchants, 


great almost 


or 
eT ot 
C otton 


farmers, manufac- 


makers of wall coverings, artificial 
leather, and enamelar goods are to- 
day using cotton sheetings, drills, 
muslins, ducks, lawns, sateens, osna- 
burgs, yarns, and raw cotton in many 
ways unknown a quarter cen- 
tury ago. Just as the manufacturer 
must know more about kinds and 
quantities of cotton fabrics desired 


of a 


The attached report represents, in part, a report entitled “A 
Partial List of Uses of American Raw Cotton,” prepared for the 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture by 


Dr. Hugh B. Killough of the 


Department of Economics, Brown University, copy of which was 
secured through the courtesy of The Association of Cotton Textile 


Merchants of New York. 


The complete report contains important addenda in the form 
of detailed lists of basic fabrics with their principal uses; also a 
bibliography. 

The report forms the basis of a more comprehensive survey of 
the uses of cotton and cotton cloth now being inaugurated by 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, the Department of Commerce and 
the Department of Agriculture. 





turers, 
retailers 


converters, and 


of 


wholesalers, 
links in a chain 
persons and agencies that supply the 
worid with cotton clothing, sheets 
and other household furnishings, and 
many types of goods used in industry. 
Eventually, cotton in the form of 
gingham piece goods, custom-made 
shirts, rubberized rain coats, linings of 


are all 


shoes and other finished goods, reaches 
the ultimate The ulti- 
mate consumers are the housewives, 
office clerks, factory workers, farm- 
ers, and other classes of persons, who 
about their several occupations 
with little thought of the origin of 
the cotton garments they wear. They 
are the buyers who, in the last anal- 
ysis, determine the demand for cot- 
ton. Thus the demand for raw cot- 
ton is a derived demand. When the 
ultimate consumer buys cotton shirts, 


consumers. 


£0 


overalls, bags, dress goods, curtains, 
bed 


spreads, mop _ heads, wiping 
waste, and other cotton goods, he is 
creating a demand for raw cotton. 


Only to the extent that there is de- 
mand for the finished goods can 
manufacturers buy the raw product 
for mill consumption. 


Market Analyses Needed 

Market analyses are needed. Man- 
ufacturers of cotton goods, mer- 
chants, and growers alike, prosper 
most when they succeed in supplying 
their products in qualities and in 
quantities most desired by their re- 
spective customers. Cotton manufac- 
turers are beginning to realize that 
they must analyze the markets for 
their products. If the industry is to 
continue to expand and to prosper, 
new uses must be found for cotton 
fabrics, and new fabrics must be so 
designed as to meet changing needs 
more satisfactorily. 

That needs for cotton goods have 
changed and are changing is  illus- 
trated by the fact that the rubber 
trade, the automobile industry, and 





by industrial consumers, cutters-up, 
wholesalers, retailers, and the general 
public; so also the farmer needs in- 
formation that will give him a bet- 
ter insight into the raw cotton re- 
quirements of the cotton industry. 

Comprehensive knowledge of raw 
cotton needs of manufacturers will 
facilitate adjustments of supply to 
demand. Although some use is found 
for all classes and grades of cotton, 
it is a commonly recognized fact 
among spinners that mills do not 
operate as efficiently with weak cot- 
ton with cotton possessing spin- 
ning qualities commonly designated 
as “good body.” Breaks during the 
spinning and weaving processes cause 
machinery stoppages and consequent 
loss of time; they lower the quality 
of fabrics and undermine the morale 
of mill operatives. 

A thought commonly voiced is that 
improvements in the grade, staple, 
and character of the poorest one- 
fourth or one-fifth of the American 
cotton crop would result in greater 
profits both for farmers and manu- 
facturers. Cotton growers having 
little or no knowledge of manufac- 
turing needs may not realize that 
gains are to be derived from improv- 
ing the quality of their crops. In 
other cases methods of local buying 
may be such that growers do not re- 
ceive premiums for cotton of good 
grade, staple and character equiva- 
lent to the premiums which mills 
must pay. In either case more com- 
prehensive knowledge of the raw 
cotton requirements of cotton manu- 
facturers will facilitate better ad- 
justments of supplies of the various 
grades, staples and characters of raw 
cotton and demands for them. 


as 


Cooperation Essential 
The cooperation of manufacturers, 
merchants and farmers is needed also 
to problems of distribution. 
Periods of over-production and of 


solve 
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under-production caused by the fickle 
ness of nature and by the lack . 
foresight or improvidence of ma: 
occur in the cotton industry as els 
where. These maladjustments are 
part by-products of far reachii 
economic changes which we call c 
centration and specialization of 
dustry. Specialization has wide: 
the gap between producer and c 
sumer and has intensified the far: 
er's marketing problem. It has d 
so by making possible greater et 
ciencies in production and increas: 
in the number and variety of co: 
sumers goods. All this has not co: 
about without creating problems 
distribution many of which are yet 
unsolved. These maladjustments 
tween cotton supplies and cotton co: 
sumption constitute, therefore, a pro! 
lem of distribution that must have { 
its solution the cooperation of far: 
ers, manufacturers, and merchants 
The cotton industry is becomi: 
better organized for scientific study 
of markets. No comprehensive ana! 
yses of the markets for cotton and 
cotton fabrics have ever been made 
Nor is there a classification showing 
the grade, staple, and character of thie 
cottons usually consumed in_ the 
manufacture of basic fabrics. Farm 
ers and manufacturers alike have 
been producing for an unmeasured 
market. Now, cotton manufacturers 
are organizing for collective research 
to include comprehensive analyses of 
markets for cotton goods. Further- 
more, an_ intellectual awakening 
among cotton farmers of the United 
States is creating a demand for more 
knowledge about their markets. 


Cotton growers are interested in 
the ultimate uses of their cotton— 
in what kind of cotton goes into 
denim overalls, gingham dresses, 
wagon sheets, flour bags, etc., and how 
much. Moreover, they are demand- 
ing information as to how the pres- 
ent uses of cotton may be increased 
and what new uses may be developed. 


To answer these queries, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, with the cooperation and as- 
sistance of cotton manufacturers and 
cotton cloth merchants began the 
compilation of a list of uses for raw 
cotton with tabulations indicating, in 
so far as possible (1) uses for the 
finished product, (2) grades and sta- 
ples of cotton required in the manu- 
facture of different fabrics, and (3) 
relative proportions of the total con- 
sumption of raw cotton in the United 
States which the different manufac- 
turers and classes of manufactures 
represent. Print cloth, for example, 
is used in the manufacture of shirts, 
underwear, night clothes, window 
shades, umbrella cloths, draperies, 
book bindings, etc. It takes about 
10% of the raw cotton consumed 
annually in the United States. The 
raw cotton ranges in staple from 
15/16 inch to 1 1/16 inches. 

Some of the readily available facts, 
together with a suggestive bibliogra- 
phy, are presented in this preliminar) 
report. Thus far, only a small be 
ginning has been made toward thx 
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mpletion of this task. Because of 
e increasing number of demands 
r this type of information, such 
cts as are now available are here 
esented for general use. ‘The 
bles indicate how significant and 
w extensive is such a compilation 
for cotton. The classifica- 
fabrics is based on that ot 
A. Graham Clark, Chief, Textile 
vision, United States Tariff Com- 
ssion. The uses given are only a 
ew of the most obvious. The infor- 
ition has been obtained largely 
1m cotton textile merchants of 
ew York City. “Many more uses 
iy be suggested by merchants, con- 
rters, and the workers in numerous 
lustries and trades which use cot- 
goods. The quantitative statis- 
*s given in the tables were obtained 
irom publications of the Bureau of 
the Census. Some of the principal 
secondary sources of information 
bout uses for cotton are listed at the 
end of this preliminary report. 


uses 


n of 


Hon. Lloyd Letts to Address So. 
N. E. Textile Club 


Honorable Lloyd Letts, former 
assistant U. S. Attorney-General, is to 
be the speaker at the dinner and meet- 
ing of the Southern New England 
lextile Club to be held at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, Providence, R. I., Satur- 
day afternoon, Apr. 30, his subject 
being “The Arms of the Government.” 
Mr. Letts is a speaker of unusual 
brilliance and he will describe the 
various Government bureaus and the 
functions that they perform. Music 
will be furnished by the Hotel Bilt- 
more orchestra which will be specially 
augmented for the occasion. Presi- 
dent John T. Balmer will preside. 


Exhibition of Eastern Connecti- 
cut Mills Association 


The Eastern Connecticut Mills 
Association is to hold a textile exhibi- 
tion and style show in the Danielson 
(Conn.) Armory, June 16, 17 and 18, 
and Governor Trumbull of Connecti- 
cut has promised to officiate at the 
opening the first night. Mills repre- 
sented in the association will exhibit 
their fabrics, and machinery builders 
and supply: firms will be given an 
opportunity to display their products. 
P. W. Chase, secretary of the associa- 
tion, Jewett City, Conn., will have 
charge of the allotment of exhibition 
space. 


The Samuel Crompton Cen- 
tenary 


The centenary of the death, June 26, 
1827, of Samuel Crompton, inventor 
oi the mule, will be celebrated in a fit- 
ting manner by several of the English 
extile organizations, and The Textile 
Institute will hold its annual con- 
ference in Bolton, Eng., where Cromp- 
ton was born and died, during Whit- 
Week, the last week in June. The 
ers to be submitted to the con- 
ence will, for the most part, have 


hearing upon the occasion in ques- 
tion. 


at 
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New Uses Section Arouses Interest 





Creation of Department of Cotton-Textile Institute Regarded 
as Extremely Important 


IDESPREAD interest has been 

manifested in the announcement 
by Walker D. Hines, president of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, of the for- 
mation of a section cf New Uses in 
that organization and the appointment 
of Ernest C. Morse to take charge of 
that work, as reported in these columns 
last week. 

One of the primary objects of the 
Institute is the expansion of domestic 
and foreign markets for cotton prod- 
ucts through the development of 
new uses and the extension of existing 
uses. The newly organized section 
will therefore concentrate on this 
problem of leading importance. 

The New Uses Section of the In- 
stitute will work in close cooperation 
with the Departments of Agriculture 
and Commerce in Washington, each of 
which received an appropriation from 
the last Congress to undertake studies 
to promote the use of cotton. A 
thorough survey of all existing and po- 
tential markets will be undertaken in 
connection with those Departments 
and the results will be analyzed and 
summarized from time to time for the 
benefit of the cotton grower, the cotton 
textile industry and the consuming 
public, 

The Institute will make a careful 
and continuous survey of the export 
and import situation with a view to 
promoting increased foreign markets 
for American cotton textiles and the 
substitution in domestic markets of 
American cotton goods in place of 
those of foreign manufacture. 


Mr. Morse’s Background 

Mr. Morse takes up his new work 
with more than 20 years’ experience in 
business. He was born in Lebanon, 
N. H., Dec. 11, 1884, and received his 
preparatory education in- the public 
schools of Montague, Mass. He was 
graduated from Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute in Worcester, Mass., with a 
degree of B. S. in 1905 and a full de- 
gree in electrical engineering two 
years later. 

From 1906 to 1918 Mr. Morse was 
employed in the Boston office of West- 
inghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., first 
as engineering salesman and later in 
charge of the business which the office 
had with the paper and rubber indus- 
tries in New England. During the 
last six months with this company he 
was attached to the Washington office 
in connection with war work. 

In September, 1918, Mr. Morse 
entered Government service to super- 
vise the purchase of all electrical, me- 
chanical, power, and heating equip- 
ment for projects financed by the War 
Department. After the Armistice he 
assisted in cancelling contracts in the 
Construction Division of the War De- 
partment. 

Throughout 1919 and 1920 he was 
engaged in the disposal of surplus 
property which had cost the War De- 
partment approximately $1,500,000,- 
ooo. As assistant director of sales, 


acting director, and director of sales 
he assisted or directed the liquidation 
of these war supplies in eight corps 


areas. By sale or transfer, involving 





Ernest C. Morse, Head of New Uses Sec- 
tion of Cotton-Textile Institute 


more than 78,000 contracts the 
Government realized 61c on 


dollar of original cost. 


each 
This required 
the formation of a central organiza- 
tion under Mr. direction 
through which the sales and transfers 
were coordinated. The work was 
unique in that the property was 
liquidated without an elaborate sales 
organization but by carefully prepared 
advertising and publicity in which the 
business press of the country collabo- 
rated. 


Morse’s 


After leaving Government service 
in 1921, Mr. Morse became president 
of the Foreign Trade Supply Corp., 
of New York. and spent the next two 
years working out a plan by which the 
United States Government might sell a 
large quantity of railroad equipment to 
the Government of Poland. 

Shortly after giving up this posi- 
tion Mr. Morse was chosen vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales and a director 
of the Triumph Electric Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, manufacturer of elec- 
tric machinery and_ refrigeration 
equipment. For the last two years he 
has been special assistant to J. V. M. 
Dorr, president of the Dorr Co., of 
247 Park Avenue. 

Mr. Morse is married and has one 
son. He lives at 65 Howell Avenue, 
Larchmont, N. Y. 





New Textile Mill in Soviet 
Union 

Amtorg Trading Corp., of New 
York announces that a new textile 
mill, to cost $4,500,000 with equip- 
ment, is advancing towards completion 
in Ivanovo-Voznesensk in the Soviet 
Union. The mill will operate 127,000 
spindles, of which 35,000 will be in 


use by the end of September. 
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Selling 


Dined 


Agents Hosts at Compli- 
mentary Banquet 


Bartlett 


A complimentary dinner was 
tendered Wednesday night to Ray- 
mond S. Bartlett the new selling agent 
of the American.Woolen Co. at the 
Metropolitan Club, New York City. 
he hosts were representative execu- 
tives of the wool goods selling houses 
in New York. The occasion was a 
welcome to Mr. Barlett to this city by 
those who have long been connected 
with the distribution of 
worsted merchandise. 

Those in attendance at the dinner 
besides the guest of the evening were: 
G. A. Adam, Parker, Wilder & Co.; 
H. KE. Buckley, Buckley & Cohen; H. 
t. Caesar, H: A. Caesar & Co., BR. F. 
francis, Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co.; 
Louis Hird, Samuel Hird & Sons; R. 
Leland Keeney, Somersville Mfg. Co., 
and president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Wool and Worsted Manu- 
facturers; Howard R. Merrill, Pacific 
Mills; Donald V. Mitchell, Faulkner & 
Colony Mfg. Co.; F. K. Nixon, Wor- 
umbo Co.; J. J. Nevins, Secretary, 
\merican Association of Wool and 
Worsted Manufacturers; A. M. Plyer, 
Metcalf Bros.; George B. Sanford, 
Sanford & Russell; J. P. Stevens, 
J. P. Stevens & Co.; Fred W. Tipper, 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 


woolen and 








Dr. Rogers Selected as New 
Garment Chairman 

Mill agents particularly 
pleased with the appointment of Dr. 
Lindsay Rogers, professor of govern- 
ment at Columbia University and 
former member of the 
Mediation Commission, as 
chairman of the National Wholesale 
Women’s Wear Association. He is 
virtually assured of their whole- 
hearted support and cooperation in his 
efforts to place the needle trade on a 
higher plane of endeavor. It is hoped 
that his appointment will lead to closer 
contact between buyers and sellers of 
women’s wear fabrics and the elimina- 
tion of previous causes of friction 
over trade practices. It is expected 
that a joint conference would shortly 
be called to discuss several matters of 
moment with regard to cloth merchan- 
dising. A joint committee of mill men 
and garment manufacturers which is 
considering a uniform contract will 
presumably resume its work. 
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Army Bids on Cotton Tape 

PHILADELPHIA.—P roposals for 
supplying the Depot Quartermaster, 
2tst and Oregon Avenue, with 
395,000 yds. of % in. olive drab cot- 
ton tape, were opened April 18. The 
following bids were received: Joseph 
Adamson & Co., Philadelphia, on 
sample, 98c per gross yd.; Hope Web- 
bing Co., Providence, R. I., $1.05 per 
gross yd., net; J. Sullivan & Sons 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, $1.15; S. B. 
Marks, New York, $1.144; Batavia 
Mills Inc., New York, $1.01 and 
Hooper Sons Mfg. Co.,: Philadelphia, 
95 83/100 cents, net. 


The sale of the 
property of the Severn Mills Co. to Wil- 
liam Henri Irish, Boston, lawyer, for 
$4,000, in accordance with the public auc- 
tion sale held March 30, has been con- 
firmed by the Court. 


*READVILLE, MAss. 





Praise Institute at Georgia Association Meeting 


Large Gathering Hears 


Mfrs. 


tile Education Stressed—W. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
VIDENCE of wholehearted 
support of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, encouragement of 
work in textile education and 

defense of the southern industry 

the allegations made in the 
recent open letter of the ecclesiastics 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

South, were the 27th 

annual the Cotton Manu- 

facturers’ Association of Georgia held 
in the Chemistry Building of the 

Georgia School of Technology here on 

Tuesday, April 19. 

The 


against 


features of 
meeting of 


convention began in fact on 
Monday evening with committee meet- 
ings at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel to 
preface the general sessions the next 
morning. Tuesday afternoon the 
members held golf tournament and 
in the evening the annual banquet. 
There was a large attendance at all 
the features of the gathering. 

W. H. Hightower Elected Pres. 

\t the election of for the 
ensuing at the close of the meet- 
ing W. Harrison 
dent of the 
Mills was elected 
association; J. J. 
Scottdale (Ga.) Mills 
treasurer; H. Lovejoy of LaGrange, 
attorney; T. M. Forbes of Atlanta, 
secretary; and C. W. Chears of At 
lanta, traffic manager. 

H. S. Busby director of the French 
Textile School of the Tech 
made an address of welcome when the 
session convened in the school build- 
ing and J. A. Miller, president of the 
American Textile Co., Atco, Ga., 
the response on behalf of the 
tion. 

Che 
Harris 


given in 


officers 
year 
Hightower, 
( Ga.) 

president of 
Scott, 


presi- 
Cotton 
the 
president of 
was 


Thomaston 


elected 


Georgia 


made 


associa 


annual address of 
featured this 
the adjoining 


President 
session It is 

He 
year 
Cot- 


columns 
spoke of the achievements of the 
with particular reference to The 
lextile Institute, expressing praise 
what has already 
high hopes for 
future. 


ton 
for and 
the 


ve TEX 


been done 
great success in 
He urged support of tl 
tile schools as an important source for 
and he 


position on 


trained men, stated the 


tion’s 


asst cia 


relief legisla 


farm 

favoring that principle 
harmony with President 
veto of the McNary- 
praised cooperative 
farmers. 


tion as but in 
Cox lidge’s 


He 


marketing by 


Haugen Bill. 


Scores Bishop’s Letter 

W. D. Anderson, president of 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, spoke on 
“Social, Religious and Educational 
conditions in Textile Mill Villages.” 
He praised the textile workers of the 
South as “the nation’s best mill labor” 
and declared that southern 
workers lived better and under 
conditions than is the case 
else in the country. 

His talk 

(46) 


the 
Ga., 


textile 
better 
anywhere 
nature of a 


was in the 


D. 


“appeal” 
bishops of 


reply to an 
lated by 


recently circu- 
the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, which 
plored certain conditions in 
villages. He characterized the “ 
“attack” 


de- 
mill 
appeal” 
on the mill executives 
and expressed “sorrow” at the lack 
of “tact” of Bishop Cannon, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., leader of the appeal, 
and his associates. 


as an 


He numerated a score of conditions 
with agencies now at work in the vil- 
lages of his own mills as an illustra- 
tion of his contention that mill village 


George S. Harris, 
Cotton Mfrs. 


Retiring President, 
Association of Georgia 


conditions in the South 
superior to those of other 
the country. 


were vastly 
sections of 
He told of the type of 
houses being constructed, the 
work and _ organizations, sanitary, 
health and other He in- 
cluded recreation and 
church mill villages, and 
than they 
the adjacent cities. 
conditions 


social 


conditions. 
education, 
features of 
declared these were better 
were in many of 
He admitted that 
could be improved, and he suggested 
that a man be employed by the asso- 
ciation duties would be solely 
to inspect and supervise mill villages 


these 


WwW hose 


and bring such changes for the com- 


fort and well being of ‘our employes 


as he sees necessary.” 
Dr. M. L. Brittain, 
Tech spoke 
stressing the value of the work in the 
textile department of the college in 
turning out men as prospective execu- 
for the cotton He sug- 
gested that the mill aid the 
poorer students in financing their 
courses and urged that the facilities of 
the school for research be used. 

John A. Simmons, superintendent 
of the Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, 
West Point, Ga., spoke on the re- 
quirements of a textile education. His 
remarks appear on the next page. 
Other speakers at the morning session 


president of 


Georgia to the mill men, 


tives mills. 


owners 


were R. B. Newton of Columbus, Ga., 
W. H. Hightover, Thomaston, Ga., 
C. J. Callaway of Callaway group of 
mills, LaGrange, Ga., and Lee Sens, 
of the same organization. 

At the banquet Tuesday evening 
Dr. M. L. Brittain predicted an even 
greater expansion of the textile in- 
dustry in Georgia, and the South. 
J. M. Gamewell, president of the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association of 
North Carolina, addressed the dele- 
gates briefly, particularly praising the 
textile school of the college. Mayor 
I. N. Ragsdale welcomed the cotton 
mill executives and lauded them for 
their part being played in the indus- 
trial progress of the State. W. M. 
McLaurine now secretary of the 


President’s 


By George S. 


7. past year has given birth to 
a new organization, which, to my 
mind, is destined eventually to wield 
a power beyond the imagination of 
any of us today. Just two years ago 
Lee Rodman came to the New Or- 
leans meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation with a new thought which 
very greatly appealed to me. It was 
discussed informally among a few 
who seemed to see its possibilities but 
the seed fell on unprepared soil and 
could not germinate. A year later, it 
was my privilege to introduce a reso- 
lution at the Atlanta meeting, outlin- 
ing my own ideas, which replanted the 
little seed that Mr. Rodman brought 
to New Orleans, but at that time the 
continuation of unsound conditions 
had prepared the soil, and the seed 
very quickly took root. 
Growth of Institute Idea 
It has been most gratifying to see 
how quickly this little seedling has 
grown into a tree that will continue 
to grow until it spreads its sheltering 
the entire industry we 
our own. I have ref- 
erence to The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute. It would be repeating what is 
now common knowledge to review the 
progress in our organization as we 
step by from one 
meeting to another, until we had the 
support of mill executives directing 
75¢ the cotton spindles of 


boughs over 
proudly call 


moved step 


5% of 
Ameri ica. 

Had we consumed years instead of 
weeks in finding a president, we could 
not have selected the peer of Walker 
D. Hines, and we are to be congratu- 
lated that he has been willing to take 
the responsibilities that now rest upon 
his shoulders. We are equally as for- 
tunate in having so able a man as 
George Sloan to support Mr. Hines 
as his chief assistant. With these 
men supported by a well-selected staff, 
we now have in action at 320 Broad- 


Summing Up of Year’s Achievements by George S. Harris Retiring President of Cotton 
Assn. of Georgia— Annual Gathering Elects W. H. Hightower President for New Year—Value of Tex- 
Anderson Defends Industry Against Recent Church Letter 


American Assn. of Cotton Mirs. 
presented a gold medal in appreciat 
of his past work for the associat 
In replying he said that the cott 
mills are doing more to better so 
conditions than the ministers of 
gospel. 

Resolutions were adopted expr: 
ing appreciation of the association 
the work and accomplishments of 
Harris; congratulating W. M. 
Laurine, former secretary, upon 
selection as secretary of the A, 
M. A.; expressing regret of the 
ness of Lee M. Jordan; requesting 
operation of the entire member 
with the State Department of La 
in enforcing the child labor law w 
adopted, 


Address 


Harris 


way, New York, a machine that will 
be felt in cotton textiles from Maine 
to Texas. To appreciate this, you 
should call at the institute offices while 
in New York and see for yourselt 
just what you have created. 

We hope that eventually every one 
in the industry will throw his strength, 
both moral as well as financial, beh 
the Institute, to the end that it may be 
pushed forward to a glorious success 
It may appear to many that insufh 
cient progress has been made, and | 
take this opportunity to plead for 
patience on the part of those w! 
cannot be fully informed as to the 
enormous task we have cut out tor 
ourselves. With no precedents 
guide us, the executive committee 
moved cautiously in order to avoid as 
many mistakes as could be foreseen 
Urges Attendance at Atlantic City 

I would like to explain at this point 
more of our proposed workings 
plans for the future, but leave this t 
the coming joint meeting of th 
American and National Associations 
called at Atlantic City next month 
I hope that every cotton manufac- 
turer in our State will make 
effort to attend that meeting. Not 
only is your presence needed ther 
but in the light of what appears 
be in the immediate future, | 
fully suggest that in your 
terest and that of your 
you cannot afford to miss it. 
Georgia Textile 
It has occurred to me that the mil! 
are not taking full ad 
vantage of the textile department of 
the School of Technolog 
and I have made an effort this yea 
to focus your attention on the schoo! 
In a made recently I w 
agreeably surprised at the high per- 
centage of textile graduates now 
work in Georgia mills, but there 
yet for great improvement. 
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I have no criticism to make of the 
plant-trained men who are now gen- 
erally in charge of our mill opera- 
tions. These men have made good 
ind have shown remarkable ability to 
meet the changing conditions. On the 
‘ther hand, looking into the future, 
| can see the necessity, of more 
knowledge of subjects beyond ma- 
chine operation. 

During the last 25 years we have 
traveled a long road, and as I look 
ack and recall the mills of Georgia 
as a whole, when I started my appren- 
ticeship, we can well say that we are 
proud of our progress. On the other 
hand, I am now looking 25 years into 
the future and wonder what the pic- 
ture might be in 1950. Several de- 
partments of textiles appear now to 
have reached the “saturation” point, 
and mill executives are periodically 
finding it difficult to balance produc- 
tion with demand. As time goes on, 
this will probably become more of a 
problem, and I ask the question of you 
now: With our present faculties and 
system of training our future execu- 
tives, will we be ready to meet the 
new conditions ? 

From my observation, the average 
cotton mill executive in Georgia gives 
little thought to the school. Possibly 
he receives applications from gradu- 
ates from time to time, but if he takes 
one or more in his mill, does he know 
just how they should be handled? If 
the men are green and of little or no 
value, the mill executive feels no re- 
sponsibility in the matter, and they 
often drift until discouraged and go 
into other @ines of work, probably tak- 
ing with them latent talent, partially 
trained and sorely needed in textiles. 
The question before you is, Are you 
as executives doing your part, and is 
the school giving to these men just 
the training required to enable them 
to take the mill positions? 

I do not believe that the cotton 
mills of Georgia can afford to stand 
by and see this textile department 
suffer for the want of adequate equip- 
ment, or the facilities necessary to 
instruct these young men in the most 
modern methods. My idea is that 
not only should the State funds be 
supplemented where necessary, but 
that we should interest ourselves at 
all times in the progress or lack of 
progress made here, with the purpose 
of making this school a part of our 
mill operations. 

Farm Relief 

We, as an important group of 
American citizens, as well as the con- 
sumers of a most important agricul- 
tural commodity, have been keenly 
interested in what has been generally 
termed the “farm relief movement.” 
This was manifested by a clear-cut 
resolution adopted by the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association at 
the Atlanta meeting. On the other 
hand, it has been difficult for us to 
follow the systematic thought and 
agitation started last year artificially 
to raise the price of cotton in this 
country above the world levels. 

Supports Haugen Bill Veto 


he recent passage of the McNary- 
Haugen bill by both our House and 
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Senate is to my mind significant of 
the willingness of some of our rep- 
resentatives in Congress to cast aside 
the fundamental principles of sound 
economics in their excitement to “re- 
lieve the farmer.” Utter disregard of 
the effect of this legislation on other 
departments of our American life 
was evidently dominant in the minds 
of its supporters, and finally, just be- 
fore passage, a successful effort was 
made by one of our southern Senators 
to apply the “equalization fee” to cot- 
ton in transportation, processing, or 
sale, other than the gin. In other 
words, the American price under this 
act, was intended to be artificially 
elevated above the world price, but the 
equalization cost was to be paid by 
the American consumer of cotton. 
When inventive genius produces some 
method of making water gravitate up 
hill, then, and not until then, will such 
a scheme stand up under actual test. 

It is gratifying to know that both 
of the Senators, as well as half of the 
Congressmen from this State had the 
courage to vote against this measure. 
and that we had a man in the White 
House with the courage to kill it. 

We are, nevertheless, interested in 
the welfare of the American farmer, 
and especially the farmers of our 
State, and stand ready at all times to 
subscribe to any economically sound 
plan that may be proposed to improve 
his conditions. We cannot subscribe 
to any plan based on the assumption 
that farming is greatly different from 
any other business, and submit that 
farming as a business will not be im- 
proved until more modern methods of 
merchandising are adopted. To arti- 
ficially maintain prices is no more 
possible in farming than in manufac- 
turing. In this connection it was in- 
teresting to see the price of cotton 
advance on the day that the McNary- 
Haugen bill was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Praises Cooperatives 


Personally, I cannot express myself 
too strongly as favoring the growth of 
cooperative marketing of cotton, and 
urge our members to support your 
“cotton co-ops.” I believe through 
this route alone can we expect a more 
stable price and improved quality. 

During the year our office has 
given consideration to the 
problem of improving the quality of 
Georgia 


some 


cotton, and this has also 
been brought to the attention of your 
directors. We are using in this 
State an quantity 


increasing each 


year of cotton, carrying cost of 
transportation from Texas common 
shipping points. The freight rate on 
such cotton to Atlanta territory is 
$1.29 per hundred. A car of Texas 
cotton can easily run 50,000 lbs., for 
which the transportation companies 
receive the staggering sum of $645. 
These rates appear to me to be enor- 
mous and should be very greatly re- 
duced. My opinion is that freight 
rates on cotton, both long and short 
haul, are all entirely too high and out 
of line with other commodities. 


Encourages Better Cotton 


Furthermore, we should make 
every effort to improve the staple 
and character of cotton produced 


nearby and delivered to our mills by 


truck. In addition to encouraging 
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Forbes, Secretary, Cotton 
Association of Georgia 


Mfrs. 


and assisting the agricultural college 
in the work that institution is doing, 
we should see that certain fundamen- 
tal improvements are made in the 
primary markets to the end that the 
farmer himself may receive the 
proper price differential, as to en- 
courage him to cultivate for quality 
cotton and see that he is sufficiently 
penalized for undesirable cotton, for 
which, in many primary markets, he 
is now receiving approximately as 
much as for his better quality. 
Your board, following Dr. Soule’s 
request of last appropriated 
$1,000 to be distributed to producers 
in the five-acre contests, now 


year, 


being 
conducted by the college. 


Goal of Textile Education 


By J. A. Simmons 


Of Lanett 


ECESSARILY I have had _ to 

base this talk on the finishing 
industry as practically all of my ex- 
perience has been in this line. At 
the present time there are five men 
from Georgia Te¢h in our plant and 
they are all doing excellent work and 
our biggest job was at the beginning 
to convince them that they should get 
down to bed rock on as friendly 


Bleachery and 


Dye Works, West Point, Ga 


terms as possible with the men in the 
plant, because this is where the ma- 
jority of the information is received. 


Mill-Finisher Cooperation 


While we are on the subject of the 
finishing industry I want to appeal 
for closer cooperation between the 
mills and finishing plants, regardless 
of who is doing the finishing. 
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A good many years back the mills 
and finishing plants were more or 
less hog-headed and each one tried to 
pass the trouble that developed on to 
each other. This condition has been 
materially remedied, and the majority 
of the mills are cooperating closely 
with the finishing plants, realizing 
that it is to their advantage to do so. 
The finisher has his problems and 
his own trouble, but 
times these troubles can be remedied 
by close cooperation with the mill, 
and especially is this true 


a good many 


among 


southern finishing plants and mills, 
because your product unless it is 
properly finished, regardless of the 


fact that it may be the best product 
on the market, will be a second if 
not handled right by the finisher. On 
the other hand a finisher cannot take 
a piece of cloth that is made wrong 
for the purpose intended and give a 
first quality piece of goods. 


Chemistry Important 

I understand that there is some agi 
tation among the students to ¢ 
down on the amount of chemistry that 
is given in the textile course. This 
will be, in my opinion, a sad mistake. 
Instead of cutting down the chemistry 
course this should be enlarged, be- 


“19t 
ul 


cause it makes no difference whether 
the boy is going into a_ finishing 
plant or a mill, chemistry is essen- 
tial. In the slasher room of a weav- 
ing mill there are often very few 
people capable of determining whether 
a softener is doing the proper work 
it should do for the amount of money 
paid for it, and a good many mills 
are losing quite a little money due to 
the softener that they are using in 
their sizing. In our own place we 
have seen softeners that would do 
identically the same work 
variation of as much as 3c per 
pound in the price. Sizings are also 
used by a good many mills that con- 
tain a great deal of unsaponified fatty 
or mineral oil, and the boy that leaves 
any textile school should be able to 


with a 


determine definitely whether the soft- 
ener will do a given job without 
leaving unsaponified or mineral oils in 
the size mixture. 

Cloth containing these spots as 
result of this unsaponified fatty 01 
mineral oil is less valuable than that 
which does not contain them, because 
it hinders considerably the finishing 
qualities of this cloth. A good many 
sizing compounds also contain mag 
nesium and calcium chloride, which is 
dangerous to use on any cloth that is 
going to be finished, especially for 
the cloth that is going to be singed, 
for the heat from the singers will 
break the chlorides up into hydro- 
chloric acid which tenders the cloth. 


Finishers Must Have Chemistry 

For the boy going into the finish- 
ing industry, chemistry is the most 
essential subject he can possibly take 
up, as practically every operation 
depends on some chemical reaction 
and the French school is hoping the 
time will come when they can put in 
a straight chemistry and dyeing 
course, which would lead more to the 
finishing field than to the cotton field. 
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New Bedford Fund Nears Mark 

NEw Mass.—Contribu 
tions of $500 each year for three years 
by the Merchants National Bank, 
First National Bank and the Safe De 
National Bank, contributed 

the New Bedford Clearing 
House, has brought the New Bedford 
Industries Fund beyond the $11,000 
mark and within the 
minimum of been 


BEDFORD, 


posit 


through 


reach of 
that had 
set as the required amount. 
Anticipating 


easy 


S12,000 


a ready fulfillment of 
the balance of the quota, the Indus- 
trial Division of the 
Board of Commerce has sent out let 
ters to the various subscribers 


Development 


invit- 
ing them to a meeting at which a 
definite program of 
be drawn up. 


operations will 


Boston Party for Atlantie City 
Convention 

The “official party” of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
will leave Boston, May 11, at 5 p. m. 
(daylight saving time) on the Out- 
side Line for New York, en route to 
Atlantic City where the association’s 
semi-annual convention will be held 
May 13-14, and where the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
will meet at the same time. 


M. T. A. of Worcester Planning 
Its June Outing 

The Manufacturers’ Textile Asso- 
ciation of Worcester County, Mass., 
has appointed a committee to arrange 
for the annual outing in June. It is 
expected the will return 
to a shore resort this year after an 
absence of a year or two. 


association 


Overseers to Meet May 21 
The 44th semi-annual meeting of 
the National Association of Woolen 
& Worsted Overseers will be held at 
Rocky Point, R. I., Saturday, May 21, 
a.m. Dinner will be served 
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Don't Ask Me Any More! 


By Jack Card 


VER since my high school days, 
considerate have been 
methods to make 
Instead of allow- 
to recline gracefully in the 
tamily’s easiest chair and to look in- 
telligent until 


hostesses 
employing satanic 
me uncomfortable. 
Ing me 
refreshments were 
served, they have thought up innum- 
erable “games” to. test mental 
and to humiliate me in the 
female 


my 
prowess 
eves ol “inferiors.” 

In recent years, when my bald head 
should have netted me some consider- 
ation, their pursuit of me has become 
even keener. I’ve had to guess the 
million-odd advertise- 
I’ve been invited to “parties” 
at which “euest”’ must do a 
stunt; I’ve been placed in cross-word 
puzzle controversy with 
themselves. I’ve been 
varieties of 


origin of a 
ments: 


each 


puzzle-nuts 
subjected to 
“entertainment” 
than any one man might be expected 
to survive. 

\t last there came a lull. Cross 
word puzzles were relegated to the 
classified advertising pages of the 
newspapers; mah-jongg sets became 
as difficult to get rid of as used razor 
blades; charades joined the historical 
shades of the mid-Victorian siesta. 


nore 


Social life became a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. A “party” be- 
came an opportunity to drop in at 
nine oclock or later, adjust one’s sclf 
to a suitably restful attitude, sip 
languidly of a gin-and-ginger, and 
chat indefinitely about the Cosmos 
and its diseases. 

Into this Paradise there entered a 
serpent. 

Circumspectly, of course. 

It was a perfectly innocent even- 
ing. Everyone was comfortable. 
The gin wasn’t bad—as gin goes now- 
adays. Conversation was sufficiently 
broad to interest everyone — and 
sufficiently vague not to tie one down 
to facts. 

When suddenly one of the nerve- 
again invited guests produced that 
book “Ask Me Another.” 

And the fight was on. 

As a result of that evening, I have 
discovered that I know absolutely 
nothing about science (in which I 
specialized at college); a great deal 
about the Bible (of which I have 
never owned a copy); three out of 
fifty facts about American history 
(although my mother claims to have 
Indian blood); and deplorably little 
about art, music, literature, and other 
so-called liberal accomplishments. 

In fact, I didn’t even know who 
painted the “Infant Samuel.’ 

Can you imagine that? 

* * * 

Well, anyway, that’s where I stand 
today. 

I’ve had my telephone disconnected ; 
I don’t open my mail; and I’m at 
home incognito from office-closing to 
bedtime. Invitations mean nothing 
but a chance to be shown up. 

But my masculine instinct impels 


me to be on the asking—rather than 
receiving —end. This impulse has 
been helped along by the receipt in 
this morning’s mail of a series of tex- 
tile questions and answers compiled 
by one of our good contributors. So 
all I’ve had to 
meaningless 


do was write this 

introduction. 

Try these on your piano: 

THE TEXTILE WORLD QUIZ 
QUESTIONS 

No. 1—What percentage of 
the world’s population wear garments 
made of woolen textiles? 

Question No. 2—Whence comes this 
Vast quantity of woolen required to 
fabricate this material obtained ? 

Question No. 3—What is meant by “in 
the grease’? 

Question No. 4—Why is 
the basic fabric? 

Question No. 5—Why does a_ moth 
attack a woolen or a silk textile and 
not a cotton one? 

Question No. 6—What is khaki cloth? 

Question No. 7—How did corduroy get 
its name? 

Question No. 8—What is 
whence comes its name? 

Question No. 9—From what type wool 
is homespun cloth secured? 

Question No. 10—What is the derivation 
of the word dimity? 

(Answers on page 126) 


Question 


cotton called 


alpaca and 


To Push Los Angeles as a Wool 
Center 

Los ANGELES, CAL.—At a recent 
gathering of southern California busi- 
ness men plans were laid for the or- 
ganizing of the Los Angeles Wool 
Trades Association. Those in attend- 
ance represented every stage in the 
handling of wool from the sheep’s 
back to the finished product. 


Directors of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce called the meeting 
and Frank C. Mortimer, vice-presi- 
dent of the Citizen’s National Bank, 
and chairman of the chamber’s wool 
committee, presided. 


Investigations that have been car- 
ried on by the wool committee, Mr. 
Mortimer explained, indicated that 
there was an increasing consumption 
of wool by the mills in Los Angeles 
and that there is a splendid opportun- 
ity for extending both the manufac- 
ture of cloth and clothing and also de- 
veloping the city as a headquarters for 
concentration and forwarding of wool 
to eastern markets. 


Advancement of the mutual inter- 
ests of the different concerns inter- 
ested is stated as the object of the 
trades association. Among those par- 
ticipating were R. E. Jonas, G. M. 
Boyd, Howard A. Miller, J. W. 
Worth, C. B. Van Kelt, L. G. Baer, 
F. E. Jonas, L. D. Owen, D. J. Top- 
per, John E. Maurer, M. F. Merrill, 
John Owen, E. G. Paules and Thomas 
F. Bomar. Others not present at the 
meeting, but indicating their willing- 
ness to participate ip the organization, 
were Thomas Thomas, J. H. Cooke, 
William E. Huff and H. W. 


stairs. 


Car- 
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F. O. MeDevitt to be Treasurer 
and Agent of Page Mfg. Co. 


With the appointment of Francis © 
McDevitt as treasurer and agent « 
the Page Mig. Co. of New Bedfo: 
Mass., the reorganization plans of t 
corporation are practically comple! 
Sale of the property by the Gosn 
Mills Corp. to the Kidder Co. of Ne 
Bedford was recently announced, 
which time it was said that the p 
chase price would be determined by t 
state of the inventory as of April 
This condition has not yet been 
nounced, though it is expected wit! 
the course of the next few days. } 
McDevitt will be the youngest tr: 
urer and agent ever appointed to 
New Bedford cotton mill corpo: 
tion, being but 25 years old at 
present time. For the last few ye 
he has been associated with his fath: 
Frederick H. McDevitt, agent of 
Soule Mill of this city, and for so: 
time has been serving as_ assista: 
agent. A graduate of New Bedi: 
High School of 1920, he later attended 
the Lawrenceville Preparatory School 
at Lawrenceville, N. J., returning to 
New Bedford to take a course at the 
Textile School. Then followed a year 
in the South with McGee, Dean & 
Jones, serving in various capacities 
and traveling through the Mississippi 
Delta. His association with the 
Soule started in 1923, when he worked 
through the summer vacation. He has 
had considerable selling experience in 
the New York gray goods market, and 
also in the office. In his new capacity, 
it is expected that he will superintend 
the manufacturing end, buy the cotton 
and sell the finished goods. 


To Foster Mohair Raising in 
Arizona 


Tucson, Artz.—To aid the growth 
and development of the wool and 
mohair industry in Arizona, a com- 
plete laboratory for experiments in 
wool and mohair has been installed in 
the animal husbandry department of 
the college of agriculture of the 
University of Arizona under the 
direction of Prof. W. F. Dickson. In 
the near future, the college of agri- 
culture will establish a sheep and goat 
breeding station, for the purpose of 
making a more intensive study of this 
project. 


Brightwood Shows Fall Dress 
Goods 

The Brightwood Mfg. Co. has 
opened its line of worsted dress fabrics 
for fall. Rayon decorated poplins in 
plaids, stripes and ombre effects are 
the feature of the line and similar 
goods in plain colors are offered for 
use in ensemble costumes. The 
fancies range in price from $1.87'2 
to $2.25 and the plain goods range 
from $1.57'%4 to $2.00 per yard, terms 
regular, 


Bids on Khaki Drill Wanted 


PHILADELPHIA— Bids will be re- 
ceived at the office of the Depot 
Quartermaster U. S. Marine Corps, 
1100 S. Broad Street, June 15, { 
supplying them with 15,000 yds., khaki 
drill, bleached and shrunk, to be made 
in conformance with schedule No. 594. 
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Replacing Obsolete Equipment 


NE of the first essentials of a successful 

textile organization that intends to con- 
tinue to be successful is to keep in touch with 
the developments in new equipment and to 
draw upon the depreciation fund set up on the 
books to replace and revamp such of the ma- 
chines as are not keeping up with the best 
modern practice. Putting off expeditures too 
long results in a run-down plant, and it is dif- 
ficult to stage a ‘“‘comeback’’ when losses have 
taken the place of profits, as many mills are 
finding out today. The safest thing to do 
with a depreciation reserve is to spend it on 
new equipment selected after suitable study 
and analysis. This will protect the future, 
providing the safeguard that depreciation 
funds are intended to give. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way of 
replacing old machinery is the absence of per- 
formance figures on this equipment. There is 
generally no accurate information on the cost 
of operating troubles, repair expense, waste 
of materials, and power consumed. As a re- 
sult, the relative merits of new and old ma- 
chinery cannot be compared and there is a 
temptation to place too much emphasis on the 
good condition of old machinery, forgetting 
that obsolescence is the great destroyer of ma- 
chinery values. More facts are needed on 
which study and analysis of possibilities and 
limitations of equipment can be made. 

There are few, if any, more complicated 
problems in manufacturing than reaching a 
decision in regard to the replacement of obso- 
lete equipment. It is by no means a matter 
that can be decided on the basis of mere opin- 
ion or argument. Figures must be obtained 
that show whether new machinery will turn 
out products cheaper than the old, after every 
pertinent factor has been weighed. The man 
in charge of operations and the financial man 
must work out the problem together by bal- 
ancing investment, operating costs, and mainte- 
nance costs. 

** * 


Penny Wise and War Foolish 


A IRPLANES, dirigibles and balloons are 
as much a part of the nation’s prepared- 
ness for war as are cruisers and battleships. 
l'ven if legally permissible the Navy would not 
think of placing contracts abroad for battle- 
ships and cruisers or for any of their important 
supplies and equipment, yet the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts of the Navy Depart- 
ment does not hesitate to buy 100,000 yards 
of airship cloth made in England, for the sake 
of saving two and a half cents a yard, or a 
paltry $2,500 on the whole contract. It looks 
l'ke a case of penny wise and war foolish. 
Hattleships and cruisers are built in domestic 
ards even though millions of dollars might be 
saved by having them built in English or 
otch shipyards. They are built here at enor- 
mously higher cost to the Government because 
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it is realized that shipyards in time of war are 
just as necessary as ships. But if the source 
of supply is important in the case of ships, why 
is it not equally important in the case of air- 
ships, airship cloth and other supplies essential 
for the production of air craft? Of course it 
is just as logical, and when the Navy Depart- 
ment gets the reaction of the protests that are 
now being filed with it and with President Cool- 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Cotton goods have held 
firm through quiet period. Traders argue 
that with return of activity prices must 
advance. Ginghams being shown for fall, 
prices later. Wash goods converters have 
done large business. Bleached goods 
rather slack. Yarns are uncertain. 

Wool Markets: More optimism since 
Easter but no real solution to trades difti- 
culties. New and attractive offerings of 
fall women’s wear shown. New lustrous 
cashmere stock coatings especially in black 
are stressed. Sheer worsteds in voile and 
georgette weaves weighing 4 oz. shown. 
Yarn prices fairly steady with exception 
of outerwear qualities which are easier; 
demand spotty. 

Knit Goods Markets: Underwear gener- 
ally quiet. No further fall business but 
spring is tight, with deliveries behindhand. 
Athletic knit shirt and jean drawers 
stressed. Hosiery in slack period but well 
sold. Mills are catering to hand-to-mouth 
operations by offering quick deliveries, yet 
are not accumulating any burdensome 
stocks. 

Silk Markets: Distribution improves as 
weather gets warmer. Situation compli- 
cated by higher raw silk prices, which 
manufacturers cannot as yet pass on in 
fabric prices. Mill curtailment likely to 
result, if market is maintained. Satins are 
well bought, with a number of large firms 
nearly in a sold up condition as regards fall 
season. 











idge against its penny wise and war foolish at- 
tempt to save money by buying English air- 
ship cloth, it will give domestic mills the op- 
portunity to keep their skilled organization in- 
tact for meeting possible war-time demands 
for airship supplies. 

Under The National Defense Act of 1920, 
the Government is endeavoring at large annual 
expense to assure “adequate provision for the 
mobilization of material and industrial organi- 
zations essential to war-time needs,” but to 
what avail if foreign sources of war supplies 
are to be made the source of our peace-time 
purchases, and domestic industries able to sup- 
ply goods of equal quality are forced out of 
business because their prices are a little higher ? 
It requires considerable time and effort to get 
together an organization sufficiently skilled to 
manufacture properly a specialized fabric like 
airship cloth, and the mills that have such or- 
ganizations should be encouraged to maintain 
it. Perhaps the Navy Department thinks that 
patriotism should be sufficient inducement to 
domestic mills and that if there is any profit in 
the business it should go to needy English 
manufacturers. 


Important Wool Tariff Decision 
HI: decision of Court of Customs Appeals 
in the case of the United States v. Bige- 
low-Hartford Carpet Co., affirming decision of 
the lower court allowing importation under 
Paragraph 1101 of the Tariff Act of 1922 cf a 
specific importation of wool known as Buenos 
Aires 6s, may prove of far-reaching import to 
carpet and other wool manufacturers. Final 
decision rested upon the question whether 
not B. A. 6s “have been improved by the ad- 
mixture of merino or English blood,” and the 
judges of the Customs Court of Appeals 
affirmed the judgment of the Customs Court 
that B. \. 6s are “not improved by the admix- 
ture of merino or I:nglish blood.” 

Assuming that the Treasury Department 
will now issue instructions to customs apprais- 
ers to classify B. A. 6s and other equally 
coarse, New Zealand, Egyptian and East India 
wools under Paragraph 1101, there will be 
made available to domestic manufacturers at 
12c a grease pound, instead of at 3lc per pound 
of clean content, an average annual supply of 
at least 30,000,000 pounds of foreign wool, of 
which around 18,000,000 will be B. A. 6s. If 
entered in bond and used in carpet and rug 
manufacture the duties may be refunded. 

If, however, the Treasury Department {ails 
to issue such specific instructions, each future 
importation of such wools may have to be made 
the subject of protest and adjudication by the 
Customs Courts. But the decision is so clear 
cut in its applicaton to B.A. 6s that there 
should be no question about their classification 
under paragraph 1101. It may be pointed out 
that B.A. 6s as packed for United States and 
the furopean markets are dissimilar, and this 
is true; because they are dissimilar, and be- 
cause of lack of clear definition as to what 
other wools are similar to the B.A. 6s in ques- 
tion, are added reasons why the Treasury De- 
partment should issue promptly instructions 
regarding their classification, unless the Gov- 
ernment is determined to adopt the question- 
able procedure of carrying to the Supreme 
Court a case in which both Customs Courts 
have been in almost unanimous agreement. 
* * * 


Women’s Wear Merchandising 
ERCHANDISING problems are much 
to the fore in any consideration of the 

textile industry. Each branch has its own 
particular vexatious and uneconomic practices. 
The unsatisfactory condition-of the woolen and 
worsted industry, however, draws particular 
attention to current procedure in the market- 
ing of these lines. To sub-divide this section 
still further the women’s wear end would 
seem to be characterized by the greatest num- 
ber of perplexities and questionable practices. 

One of the outstanding features of this 
trade has been the habit of accepting blanket 
orders in the gray from cloak and suit manu- 
facturers with a minimum number of pieces 
specified as to shade. This method of mer- 
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chandising has in the majority of instances 
reacted upon the mill. If the construction 
sold proves to be popular with the trade there 
is no chance of capitalizing on this popularity 
by raising the price, for confirmations of 
blanket orders stipulate a fixed price at which 
the total quantity must be delivered. On the 
other hand, if the cloth does not prove a success 
details are never furnished and the goods which 
are put in works without particulars are a 
lead loss to the fabric manufacturer. 

It has been reported around the selling 
market that one important factor has notified 
the trade it will not accept any more blanket 
ders and that each order must carry with it 
full details as to shades required. Whether 
such a drastic change will prove profitable in 
the case of a large selling organization it is 
hard to say. If all selling agents would agree 
to pursue the same policy doubtless the effect 
upon the buyer would be very appreciable for 
it would cause him to buy ahead in order to 
secure his requirements. But as long as buyers 
an minimize their risks by placing blanket 
orders in the gray eventually giving details 
or not as conditions develop, the reformers are 
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As a compromise it might be suggested that 
blanket orders could be taken in the form of 
memoranda with no confirmations given and 
no instructions sent to the mill until details 
from the customer are forthcoming. The 
buyer should understand that he could not 
hold the mill or its representative for the de- 
livery of such verbally ordered merchandise, 
but that he would be warned of impending ad- 
vances and his order taken at the original 
prices provided he furnish detailed specifica- 
tions before such advance went into effect. 

This practice of accepting blanket orders has 
many women’s wear manufacturers a 
vreat deal of money in the past and should be 
discontinued. The determination of one of the 
dealers to stop taking orders of this kind 
should be universally followed and the results 
would be most beneficial. 

Another feature of women’s wear trading 
that has brought harmful results in its wake 
has been the acceptance of cuts. It is hard 
to say how this practice originated but it has 
developed to a point where all sorts of evils 
accompany it. It may be said that the purchase 
of three yards of a style enables the coat manu- 


cost 


be avoided. 
are likely to suffer unless the selling trade wi 
act in concert. 
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which bulk business may accrue to the mill, 
Such a supposition may be correct in theor) 
but it would be interesting to know what pro- 
portion of cuts are bought for the purpose o 
making sample garments. Too often, especiall, 
if the cloth possesses unusual merit, the smal 
yardage is used as a sample for some one els 
to copy at a cheaper price, or the garme: 

manufacturer may have it made up for son 

of his family without the trade ever seeing i: 
If selling agents would act as a unit in declarin 

that nothing less than half a piece, for instanc: 
would be considered much of the uncertaint 


which now exists would be eliminated and 
very considerable waste at the mill end woul 
Here again, however, individua 


If improvement in women’s wear conditions 


are to be realized cooperation needs to be t! 


watchword. Today the buyer rides rough shod 
over the selling agent and as long as the latter 
because of fancied necessity for meeting a1 

and all forms of competition, allows the buyer 
to retain the whip hand, just so long will im 
provement in the selling markets and at the 


likely to suffer. 


Carded Yarn Spinners to Form 


Institute Division 

Cuariotre, N. C.—Carded yarn 
spinners of the South will be invited 
within a few days to meet here May 4 
for the purpose of organizing a carded 
yarn spinners division of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, it was announced 
here Monday. 

Walter D. Hines, president of the 
Institute will attend the conference 
and will deliver the principal address. 

A. M. Fairley, of Laurinburg, chair- 
man of the committee recently ap- 
pointed to confer with Mr. Hines, will 
preside at the meeting. 

Approximately 200 spinners will 
attend the conference which will be 
held at 11 a. m. at the Chamber of 
Commerce. This meeting will be fol- 
lowed by a luncheon in the Chamber 
of Commerce dining hall. 

J. A. Sweetser Meets Operating 
Executives of Carpet Company 

THOMPSONVILLE, CONN.—A_ lun- 
cheon was given in the inn known as 
the Farmhouse, on Enfield street, 
\pril.14, at which the new president 
of the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., 
John A. Sweetser, met the superin- 
tendent, William FE. Pearsall, and 
heads of departments, comprising 22 
in all, for the purpose of getting ac- 
quainted and outlining plans for 
developing plant production. In an- 
nouncing the luncheon Mr. Sweetser 
said that the program looked not to 

shakeup, but to enlisting the cordial 

i [ existing organiza- 
concern would 


cooperation of the 
tion He 

stick to the production of high-grade 
axminsters and wiltons. 


} 
said the 


Puitaperpnia, Pa. Byrne & Hance 
Spinning Co., Cresson St. & Walnut 
Lane, having a branch mill at Amber & 
Willard Sts., 
has announced that the name of this 
n changed to Byrne Mfg. 


be continued along the 


spinners of worsted yarns, 


concern has bet 
Co. Business will 
same lines and at the same addresses as 
heretofore. Thomas A. Byrne has pur- 
chased the interest in this company 
formerly owned by Robert B. Hance. 


facturer to make up a model garment from 


Navy Buys English Cloth 


Domestic Manufacturers Protest Purchase of Foreign Airship 


Cloth in Contract Awarded Warwick Mills 


HE Navy Department, Bureau of 

Supplies and Accounts, has 
awarded to the Warwick Mills, 201 
Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., con- 
tract for 100,000 linear yards of air- 
ship cloth, the gray goods to be im- 
ported from England and finished in 
this country, the price 44%c in the 
gray and 49c finished being 2%c less 
on each than the same company bid 
on cloth to be made at its mill in Cen- 
terville, R. I. Other bids which were 
opened at Philadelphia, Mar. 29 are as 
follows: Moe Rosenberg, 100 5th 
Ave., New York City, 49.7c; Batavia 
Mills, Inc., 73 Worth St., New York 
City, 56.99¢c; W. Harris Thurston, 116 
Franklin St., New York City, 58.25c 
and 52.78c; American Bleached Goods 
Co., 39 Leonard St., New York City, 
41.87¢ for 45-in. The Warwick Mills 
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_ Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, 27th Annual Meeting, at 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, April 19, 1927. 
Weavers’ Division, Southern Textile Association, Meeting, Spartanburg, 


S. C., April 20, 1927. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers and American Cotton Manu- 
Convention, 


facturers’ Association 
N. J. May 12-14, 1927. 
Master Mechanics’ Division, 
Greenville, S. C., May 18, 1927. 
National Association of Woolen 
Meeting, Rocky Point, R. I., 


Joint 


Bradford Durfee Textile School Alumni Assn., Tenth Annual Business 


Meeting and Banquet, Mellen Hotel, 


Business Meeting, June 2; 


N. C., June 17-18, 1927. 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina, 21st Annual Meet- 
ing, Grove Park Inn., Asheville, N. C., June 24-25, 1927. 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina, Annual Meeting, 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., July 1-2, 1927. 

National Exposition of Hosiery and Underwear, Waldorf-Astoria, New 


| York, July 18-23, 1927. 


Southern 


and Worsted Overseers, Semi-Annual 
May 21, 1927. 


Fall River, Mass., May 28, 1927. 
Philadelphia Textile School Alumni Association, at Philadelphia; Annual 
Annual Outing and Banquet, June 3, 1927. 
Southern Textile Association, Annual Meeting, Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, 


bid on domestic cloth was 47c in the 
gray and 51.5c finished. 

The Navy Department, Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, has just placed 
a contract for imported bobbinett, 
aggregating 100,000 yards, with the 
Batavia Mills, Inc., New York City, 
and as these two contracts are 
accepted by the trade as indicating a 
fixed policy on the part of the Navy 
Department to award contracts to the 
lowest bidder, irrespective of whether 
the goods are made in this country or 
imported, and irrespective of whether 
or not they are war supplies, several 
manufacturers and trade bodies have 
addressed protests against such a 
policy to the Navy Department and to 
President Coolidge. 

The successful bidder, the Warwick 
Mills, whose executive offices are at 


Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 


Textile Association, Meeting, 








manufacturing end, as well, be deferred. 


201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., 
and plant at Centerville, R. I., sells its 
product through Wellington, Sears & 
Co., and it was in cooperation with the 
latter house that the alternative bid 
for English cloth was entered. The 
airship cloth on which they bid is a 
special construction that was de- 
veloped by the mill after exhaustive 
research and considerable expense 
during the World War and their bid 
on domestic cloth was made as low as 
possible in order to retain the equip- 
ment and skilled organization neces- 
sary for such work. The alternative 
bid on English cloth was frankly de- 
signed to retain contact on this busi- 
ness and to meet competition of im- 
porters, provided price was to 
determine the source of supply. 


There is no close parallel between 
this case and that of the khaki that 
was purchased by the Government in 
England some time ago, as it was the 
possibility of the importation of the 
latter free of duty that determined the 
award, whereas in the case of the 
airship cloth the imported goods will 
pay the usual duty. 


WasuHIncton, D. C.—Sources close 
to the President, when commenting on 
the placing of a 100,000 yard order 
for balloon cloth to be woven in a 
British mill, explained that the Navy 
Department always gives preference 
to domestic products. The purchasing 
officials must observe the statute, how- 
ever which requires that due con- 
sideration be given the offer of the 
lowest bidder. 


“Cotton Week” at Burlington 
Next week, April 23-30, will 
“Cotton Week” in Burlington, N. ‘ 
Cotton goods will be featured in the 
special sales will be held; 
local advertising will center on cot- 
ton goods; and the mills will coo; 

erate in aiding the display. 
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Worldwide Textile Survey Needed 





Should Have Information on Foreign Costs, Equipment, Recent 
Changes, Purchasing Power, Ete. 


By E. B. 


Filsinger 


Manager Export Dept., Pacific Mills 


\J HAT, today, is the world’s ca- 
pacity to absorb textile fabrics? 

No one knows. But the textile in- 
dustry needs to know. Here is one 
of the world’s oldest industries, one of 
the best organized and most produc- 
tive of manufacturing businesses, pos- 
sessing only local knowledge of mar- 
kets and of market requirements upon 
which to regulate its production. ° 

It is not only the United States that 
is deeply concerned with the situation. 
English manufacturers have been re- 
ferring to this question in almost 
every meeting of: industrialists. 

Lack of information about the 
world’s absorptive power is not con- 
fined to the industry in the United 
States. It is a characteristic short- 
coming of the industry in all coun- 
Not only is little definitely 
known about the quantities of fabrics 
which the world can consume, but 
there is also a lamentable ignorance 
concerning the types of fabrics which 
should be produced for world trade, 
the change in buying power and in 
buying habits, and other factors which 
have a direct relation to prosperity in 
the industry. 


tries. 


No Precedents 

We cannot look to the past for 
guidance. Profound changes have 
taken place in recent years, many of 
them war-born and as ineradicable as 
other transitions forced upon the 
world by the great war. The industry 
must think in terms of today and its 
manufacturing activities, particularly 
with respect to the export field, must 
be based upon complete knowledge of 
present day conditions. 

Intelligent expansion of our export 
trade is dependent upon full knowl- 
edge of the fundamental facts. The 
above question is only one of many 
which no one is able to answer at 


Commonrry 
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These charts, compiled by the Foreign Commerce Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
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present. To leave them unanswerable 
because of lack of information will 
be to leave the textile industry’s ex- 
port division groping in the dark. 

There is but one way out of this 
deplorable situation. Research work 
should be initiated to bring to light all 
the fundamental facts. The textile 
situation of the entire world should 
be carefully and painstakingly sur- 
veyed. 

Such a survey will take time and it 
will involve considerable expense. But 
it is one of the greatest needs of the 
industry and until something of this 
sort has been done the textile industry 
of the United States will not be able 
to exploit all of the avenues to pros- 
perity in the export field. 


Features of Survey 

There are many subjects of vital 
significance to our export trade which 
should be encompassed by the pro- 
posed survey. Among them are cost 
of production and prices (especially 
the latter). A study should be made 
to ascertain the difference between the 
cost of production in the United 
States and in foreign countries in 
terms of 1927. It should analyze pro- 
duction costs and selling prices in 
England, France, Belgium, Italy, Hol- 


land, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, 
Japan, India and China. A special 
effort should be made to ascertain 


overhead charges. 

In this connection a study should 
be made of the effect on prices of the 
new labor laws in Japan and the 
shorter working day that will soon 
be in effect. The Chinese, as possible 
competitors, should also have their 
share of attention, particularly be- 
cause of the increasing investments 
by; Japanese textile manufacturers in 
Chinese textile plants. 


Knowledge of the facts about 
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wages, hours of labor and output 
abroad is particularly important. In 
this case comparative study of the 
wages paid, working hours, and unit 
output shold be approached both from 
the standpoint of actual wages and 
also weighted according to cost of liv- 
ing and purchasing power in the 
respective countries. 

Italy is a serious competitor for 
American textile manufacturers. Yet, 
it is still an open question how great 
an advantage she has by reason of her 
cheaper labor. It will be valuable to 
know whether this advantage will be 
enjoyed permanently. 

What are the facts with reference 
to number of looms and spindles in 
all countries, 1913 compared to 1927? 
There should be special attention 
given to use of automatic looms and 
labor saving devices in this phase of 
the research. 

Apparently the United States has a 
substantial advantage by reason of 
automatic labor saving machinery, but 
its extent should be definitely deter- 
mined. It should also be ascertained 
on what classes of goods the savings 
offer the American producers the 
greatest possibilities for developing an 
export business. 

There have been great changes in 
the character of cloths produced in all 
textile manufacturing countries since 
pre-war days. A _ study of these 
changes should develop information of 
much value of our exporters. An- 
other important study should relate to 
the kinds of cloth exported by the dif- 
ferent countries in 1913 and 1926 in 
order to show why our exports of 
certain lines have fallen off and to 
what extent they have been replaced 
by the cloths of competing countries. 


Study of Changing Demand 


Changing demand is a subject en- 
titled to special study. The research 
under that heading should determine 
to what extent there has been a change 
of demand as between 1913 and 1927, 
the countries in which such changes 
have been pronounced, and the reason 
therefor. It is also important for us 
to know the facts about the develop- 
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ment of local industries in the various 
countries and the effect which such 
development has had on the sale of 
imported textiles into those countries 
that are now manufacturing cloths. 

An inquiry into the effect of the 
increased production and use of rayon 
and silk on sales of cotton textiles 
is in order. This is because of the 
greatly increased use of fabrics made 
entirely of rayon as well as those for 
decorative purposes in combination 
with cotton cloths. 


Purchasing Power Status 
5 


Another important factor to be con- 
sidered is the purchasing power of the 
peoples of the principal importing as 
well as the textile manufacturing 
countries, 1913 to 1927. 
the changing economic 
such markets as India, 
East Indies and others, 


Because of 
conditions in 
China, Dutch 
this matter is 
It is believed, 
because of the increased purchasing 
power of the natives of some coun- 
tries, that new fields for trade exten- 
sion are opening up. In this same 
connection a study should be made to 
ascertain to what extent the markets 
in the Near East, including Egypt, 
Turkey, Syria, have recovered from 
the effects of the war. These were 
formerly large consumers of cotton 
piece goods and it is pertinent to know 
how soon they will approach their 
pre-war standards as users of textiles. 


Another investigation should con- 
cern itself with the effect of depreci- 


ated currencies on the prices of com- 


How will the tex- 
tile trade fare if the franc is 
stabilized? Just how great an advan- 
tage will other countries with depreci- 
ated currencies enjoy over the coun- 
tries whose finances are on a sound 
footing ? 
What Changes in Style 


It is pretty generally believed that 
style changes have affected demand as 
profoundly in foreign countries as in 
the United States. What are the real 
facts? Is it true that the women in 
South Amierica and the Orient are 


(Continued on page 126) 
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United States, show the rating of the value of 


products imported into and exported out of this country last year. Items of interest to textile manufacturers have been underlined by TEXTILE WORLD. 
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THE PERSONAL 





Franklin W. Hobbs, president of the 
Arlington Mills and of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
Wool Committee of the Latin-Ameri- 
can Standardization Conference to be 
held in Washington next month. 


George H. Heeley, treasurer of the 
Elasto Textile Co., Cohoes, N. Y., has 
been elected president of the company 
to succeed his brother, the late Joseph 


J. Heeley. He will remain treasurer 
in addition to his new office. Mrs. 
Heeley, widow ot Joseph 3. Heeley, 


will retain her husband's interest in 


the company. 


William M. Coates, head of Coates 
Bros., one of the oldest wool houses 
in Philadelphia, was elected 
lent of the Apprentices Library, 
one of the lar 


recently 
presi 


gest in the city. 


Edwin H. Marble, president of the 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Wor- 
Mass., and Mrs. Marble will 
sail from New York on the S. S. Pres- 
ident Harding on April 27 for a Euro 
pean trip of several months. Mr. Mar 


cester, 


Royal 
lextile Institute, will lecture at Man 


ble, who is a member of the 


chester: and the college at Leeds while 
He will also attend the annual 
convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Rotary clubs at Ostend, Bel- 
gium, June 4-10. 


away. 


E. D. Walen, assistant agent of the 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has been 
elected president of the Cotton Research 
Co., Boston, Mass., succeeding Fessenden 
S. Blanchard, who has resigned because 
his new duties as production manager of 
Pacific Mills oblige him to make his 
headquarters in New York City. Mr. 
Walen was for several years manager 
of the Cotton Research Co. and played 
a large part in its organization and 
equipment, 


D. D. Little of Spartanburg, S. C., 
and his son, Hugh F. Little of Green- 
ville, S. C., have disposed of their inter- 
est in the Clinchfield Mfg. Co., of 
Marion, N. C., and offered their resigna- 
tions to the board of directors, of which 
body both were members. W. C. Gibbs 
of Marion, N. C., and E. F. Smith of 
Jersey City, N. J., have been elected to 
fill the vacancies on the board. 


James P. Whittall of the M. J. Whit- 
tall Associates, Worcester, Mass., 
New York oh the S. S 
on April 15 for a European 


sailed from 
Olympic 
trip. 


Myron E. Wood, president and treas- 
urer of the U. S. Worsted Co., 
Mass., has been given a leave of absence 
for three months on account of poor 
health and Samuel Hyslop is acting in 
his place. 


Boston, 


W. J. Light, formerly president and 
superintendent of the Radiehl Hosiery 
Co., Reading, Pa., is now with the Max 


Pfau Hosiery Mill, Reading, Pa. 


A. R. Hoover, Jr., vice-president and 
assistant superintendent of the Hoover 
Hosiery Mills, Concord, N. C., and Miss 
Elizabeth Bright, of Mount Pleasant, N. 
C., were married April 13. 


Edward G. Lyons, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Hazard Cotton Co., 
Providence, R. I., for several years, has 
been elected treasurer of the Orswell 


Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Charles O. Richardson has resigned as 
treasurer of the Warwick Mills, Center- 
ville, R. L., in order to concentrate upon 
his duties as a member of the firm of 
Wellington, Sears & Co., dry goods 
commission merchants, Boston, Mass., 
and has been succeeded by Weston How- 
land, formerly assistant treasurer of the 
company. The executive officers of War- 
wick Mills are now at 201 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 


William Caldwell Plunkett of the 
Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co., Adams, 
Mass., and Miss Eleanor Anne Kennedy, 
Johnstown, N. Y., who were married in 
the latter city on April 9, sailed from 
New York on the S. S. Roma on April 
14 for a two months’ wedding trip to 
Italy, France and Switzerland. 


George A. Boyd, assistant treasurer 
of the Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., 
has tendered his resignation to become 
effective May 1, at which time, he will 
become assistant treasurer of the Apple- 
ton Mfg. Co., operating plants at Low- 
ell, Mass., and Anderson, S. C. He will 
make his headquarters at the Boston of- 
fice. Mr. Boyd is a graduate of the 
Lowell Textile School and has been con- 
nected with the Harmony Mills since 
1910 and since 1920 has been assistant 
treasurer. 


Harold Dimock Lee, secretary of the 
Corticelli Silk Co., Florence Mass., and 
Miss Kathleen Hazelwood Jones, Lon- 
don, England, have recently become en- 
gaged. 


H. H. Willis, United States Govern- 
ment cotton expert stationed at Clemson 
(S. C.) College, will be the principal 
speaker at the next meeting of the 
Greenville (S. C.) Textile Club, at 
Parker High School cafeteria on Thurs- 
day night, April 21. Mr. Willis has 
carried on many experiments in carding, 
spinning and weaving and is thoroughly 
familiar with the industry. J. D. Whit- 
mire of Mills Mill, president of the club, 
will preside at this meeting. 


Fred H. Heine, in charge of the raw 
silk department of C. K. Eagle, Inc., 
Shamokin, Pa., at Shanghai, China, has 
been ordered by his employer to leave 
Shanghai and retarn to the Shamokin 
plant. Because of the unsettled conditions 
in China, and the uncertainty of trans- 
portation it has been almost impossible to 
secure raw silk. 


R. N. Vincent has accepted a posi- 
tion as manager of the London branch 
of Penmans, Ltd. Mr. Vincent, who was 
born in Canada, is a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and has been sales agent for the Hemp- 
hill Co., in Canada, South America and 
part of the United States. 


Carroll C. Reinhart will be general 
manager of the new plant of the S. S. 
Miller Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


John J. Southern, for the past four 
years superintendent of the Auburn 


Woolen Mills of Canadian Woolens, 
Peterboro, Ontario, Canada, has been ap- 
pointed manager of this mill. Mr. South- 
ern is a native of Pittsfield, Mass., and 
was formerly with the W. E. Tillotson 
Mfg. Co. 


W. M. Weaver, Jr., who was formerly 
office manager of the Porterdale (Ga.) 
Mills of Bibb Mfg. Co., is now in the 
purchasing department of Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Macon, Ga. 


J. Newson, manager and_ superin- 
tendent of the Unity Cotton Mills, La 
Grange, Ga., has been transferred to the 
superintendency of the Milstead (Ga.) 
Mig. Co. 


H. E. Clarke, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has resigned to accept a 
position with the Everwear Hosiery Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Richard Boardman, * superintendent 
of the Osborn Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
has resigned that position to become as- 
sociated with the Howard Arthur Mills, 
Inc., formerly the Seaconnet Mills, also 
of Fall River. 


Hansen W. Horton, assistant super- 
intendent of the Osborn Mills, Fall 
River, Mass., has been promoted to the 
superintendency. 


Edward A. Faust, superintendent of 
the Aspinook Co., Jewett City, Conn., 
will retire from active business on April 
30, following 30 years’ connection with 
that company. He plans to continue to 
reside at Jewett City. His successor 
has not yet been named. 


John M. Brier, superintendent of the 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cam- 


bridge, Mass., and Mrs. Brier, sailed 
from Boston on the S. S. Scythia on 
April 17 for a trip to England. He 


will address the Institute of Rubber In- 
dustry while in London. 


John R. Barlow, for several years 
superintendent of the Coosa mill of the 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Piedmont, 
Ala., has been appointed superintendent 
of the new mill of the Sauquoit Spin- 
ning Co., of Alabama, at Gadsden, Ala. 


Rush Green has taken a position as 
superintendent of the Blacksburg (S. C.) 
Spinning Mills. 


M. G. Reynolds has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Eastern Mig. Co., 
Selma, N. C. 


D. O. Bryant has taken a position as 
superintendent of the Arnall Mills, Sar- 
gent, Ga. He was formerly 
superintendent of the Hillside 
Mills, La Grange, Ga. 


assistant 
Cotton 


William B. Grundy has resigned his 
position with the Globe Mills of the 
American Woolen Co., Utica, N. Y., to 
become superintendent of the Clover 
Worsted Mills, Franklin, Mass. 


W. J. Bauer has resigned as super- 
intendent of D. J. Lewis & Sons, Inc., 
Minersville, Pa., and returned to his 
home in Reading, Pa. 


John W. Boozer, manager of the 
finishing plant of the Irene Mills, Gaff- 
ney, S. C., has resigned to accept a simi- 
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lar position with the Halifax 
Mills, South Boston, Va., which ar 
ting in a finishing department. 


Isaac Newton Dunn, superinte: 
of the Santee Mills, Bamberg, S. ¢ 
Miss Geraldine Kammer, of Bla 
S. C., were married recently. 


R. P. Jackson, formerly of 
burg, S. C., has taken a position as 
superintendent of the plant of t 
dustrial Cotton Mills Co., Rock 
as Ss 


A. R. Hoover, Jr., assistant su; 
dendent of Hoover Hosiery (C 
cord, N. C., and Miss Elizabeth 
of Mt. Pleasant, N. C., were mar: 
the home of the bride’s parents 
April 13. 


H. F. Johnson is now overs 
weaving at the Autauga Cotton (Mills. 
Prattville, Ala. 

J. O. Newton, night overseer « 
ning in the Draper-American 
Draper, N. C., has been transferr: 
the day job. 


George D. Simpkins, who recent 
signed as overseer of spinning 
Henrietta Mills, Caroleen, N. (| 
now overseer of carding and spi 
with the Dover Mills Co., Shelby, 

Gregory Tite, an overseer 
Charlton Woolen Co., Charlton 
Mass., has returned from a two 
visit to Albania, his native country. 


J. E. McNelley, Jr., former 
Mooresville, N. C., is now overseer ot 
the bleachery in Mill No. 3 of the Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., Cooleemee, N. C. 


Henry J. Roan, for many years 
overseer for the Hamilton Woolen ( 
Southbridge, Mass., has concluded his 
services there and moved to Worcester 
Mass. 

Luther Atherton is now night 
seer of carding and spinning at 
Micholas Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala 

William E. Ball, former oversee! 
spinning for the Fisher Mfg. Co., Fish 
erville, Mass., has accepted a similar pos 
tion with the Utica (N. Y.) Knitting ( 





Earl Womble is now night overseer 
of carding at the Winnsboro (S 


Mills. 


Frank J. Farron, overseer of carding 
for the Adams (Mass.) Woolen ( 
resigned his position with that com 

Ernest J. Barnum, second | 
cotton spinning department and George 
S. Potter of the order department t 
Hamilton Woolen 
Mass., have concluded their servi« 
the company. 


G. B. Tomlin, 
speeders at the mill of the Pep; 
Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala., has resigned 
accepted a similar position with the 5 
quoit Spinning Co., Gadsden, Ala. 

Fred B. Barlow has 
master mechanic at the Fulton (N. 
Worsted Mills of the American W 
Co. 


Co., South! 


. 1 
section 


George A. Barratt, miaster mecha! 
for the American Thread Co., Holy 
Mass., has resigned to accept a positic 
with the Clark Thread Co., Newark 
N. J., on May 1. 


resigned as 


oc 





Effect of Humidity on Operative Efficiency 


(Combining Various Temperatures, Humidities, and Rates of Air Movement for the Sake of Health, Comfort. and 
Efticiency—Comparison of British Humidification by Steam with American Practice of Evaporating 
Water—How Liberal Evaporation Improves Conditions 
reel XTLLE WORLD published By 
on August 7, 1926, a contribu- 7 
ion by J. A. Hunter reporting 
he results of experiments con- 





Ae ae Thompson* tively low dry-bulb temperatures and 


wet-bulb temperatures and 


sity for the use of independent fans in wet-bulb temperature results in a 


' r | 
spondingly low 
may be avoided by the simple expe- like change in the 


sensible temperatures, 
sensible temper- Principle 2 as stated above has a 


ducted by the Industrial Fatigue Re- dient of providing an ample evapora- ature in the same direction. bearing upon the employment fans 
se 1 Board of England, the con- ton of water. (2) Ata given relative humidity, at stimulate air movement as de- 
tribution being entitled “Air Move- It is common knowledge that high fall of one degree in the wet-bulb  ceribed by Mr. Hunter. and in what 
ment in Weave Rooms.” wet-bulb temperatures result in dis- temperature lowers the sensible tem-  fo]]ows | shall endeavor to illustrate 


e soundness of Mr. Hunter’s comfort and impaired operative effi- perature to the same extent as an in- 





conclusions is borne out by their 
consistency with the results of am im- 
portant and independent research re- 
y conducted by the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers in cooperation with the 
U. Ss. Bureau of Mines at the Gov- 
ernment laboratory in Pittsburg, Pa. 
This research was undertaken to 
ascertain and formulate the combined 
effect of temperature, humidity, and 
rate of air movement upon the normal 
human body, with the purpose of 
defining those conditions which are 
conducive to health, comfort, and 
efficiency in industrial operatives ; and 
the limitations of those conditions 
which, when exceeded, result in dis- 
comfort so pronounced as to reduce 
operative efficiency. The results were 
published in the February, 1924, issue 
of the Journal of the American 
Society of Heating & Ventilating 
Engineers. 


cently 


Effective Temperature 


(he published conclusions include 
tables and charts from which, given 
any stated conditions of temperature, 
humidity, and rate of air movement, 
we may determine their resultant ef- 
fect in terms of “effective tempera- 
ture’—that atmospheric property or 
quality of which the normal human 
subject is conscious. 

With the published tables and 
charts before us we may deduce such 
information as the following: 

\ condition of 76° dry-bulb tem- 
perature and 62° wet-bulb temperature 
(44% relative humidity) with an air 
movement of 50 ft. per min. results 
in an effective (or sensible) tempera- 
ture of 70°. If the air movement be 
increased to 150 ft. per min. at the 
same dry-bulb and wet-bulb tempera- 
tures, the sensible temperature falls 
to 681% 


WET BULB 65°, VELOCITY OF AJR 6O FT. PER MIN, 


DRAW UNE A-8. ITS INTERSECTION WITH THE SOFT. VELOCITY 
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71.6°-10.0°~1.6° EFFECTIVE TEMPERATURE. 


2. FOLLOW LINE A-8 TOG AND READ 71.6° FOR THE EFFECTIVE TEMP- 
DRY BULB TEMPERATURE 


ERATURE WITH STILL AIR. 
3. THE COOLING PRODUCED BY THE MOVEMENT OF THE AIP i8: 
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ciency. The Cotton Cloth Factories 
Act of Great Britain and the laws in 
some of the United States, notably 
Massachusetts, have recognized this 
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crease of 100 ft. in the rate of air 
movement 

Principle 1 as stated above bears 
upon the fundamental difference be- 


how both principles may be utilized 
to advantage if evaporated water is 
relied upon as the source of atmos- 
pheric moisture. 

Solution of a Problem 

Suppose we wish to humidity a 
weave room by means of spray hu- 
midifiers of adequate capacity to pro- 
duce 70% relative humidity at wet- 
bulb temperatures which, even in hot 
weather, will fall within the permissi- 
ble limit of British law. 

For outside weather conditions let 
us assume 90° dry-bulb temperature 
and 72° wet-bulb—a relative humid- 
ity of 41%. With a normal modern 
weave construction and loom 
layout, let us assume that there are 
167,000 b. t. u. per 


shed 


hour liberated 
in each 100,000 cu. ft. of room con- 
tent by virtue of power consumed and 
consequent heat dissipated, by infiltra- 
tion of heat by convection through 
roof and side walls, by admission of 
sunlight, and from other sources— 
this being a not uncommon conditior. 

Since the law limits the wet-bulb 
temperature to 81° at 70%, let us 
aim at, say, 80° 
ture for safety. This fixes the dry- 
bulb temperature inside the factory 
at 88° for the required 70% relative 
humidity. 

We may now calculate by the usual 
method familiar to ventilating engi- 
neers the amount of water which must 
be evaporated to fulfill the above- 
stated conditions and the correspond- 
ing rate of ventilation in air changes 
per hour. Calculation indicates the 
required evaporation of water to be 
167.5 Ibs. per hour accompanied by 
3.19 air changes per hour. Since 
Mr. Hunter reports an observed nor- 
mal rate of air movement of 47 ft. 
per minute when no fans are 


wet-bulb tempera- 


in use, 
let us also assume the existence of 
this condition. 


orge , which is very closely con- fact by legislation and have expressly tween the evaporation of water, which If we npw reler to the tables, we 
sistent with Mr. Hunter’s observa- Jimited artificial humidification in absorbs heat from the atmosphere find the emective temperature to be 
tons factories to stated wet-bulb tempera- while liberating vapor, and the libera- 82/2" at 88 dry-bulb, 80° wet-bulb, 
e data made available by this tyre maxima within specified ranges tion of steam which, while liberating 70% relative humidity and 50 rt. alg 
research is of great value in the of relative humidity and dry-bulb vapor, delivers heat by virtue of the velocity, this being the desired inside 
practice of humidification in textile temperature. expansion of the steam from its initial atmospheric condition, 
mills, and by means of it I hope to Deductions from Tables pressure to atmospheric pressure. The More Water vs. Fans 
- mstrate to the reader that the It is my hope that Mr. Hunter and use of steam also results in the fur- Let us now consider the gain which 





sh practice of using steam as a 
ot atmospheric moisture in- 
curs difficulties which are avoided by 


other British authorities among TEx- 
TILE Wor-p readers may be willing to 
join in discussing some of the mat- 


ther liberation of heat by radiation 
losses from the piping which conveys 
the steam. 


would result if we adopted fans to 
maintain an air movement of 150 ft. 


The use of steam to pro- —the velocity accomplished as_ re- 
the \merican practice of evaporating ters to which I wish to direct their at- duce a given humidity therefore tends ported by Mr. Hunter. Referring 
Water without the use of steam. Also, tention. A study of the Effective to produce relatively high dry-bulb and again to the tables we find that, with 
| hope to show that when we rely 


upon the evaporation of water instead 
liberation of steam, any neces- 


ks-Cramer Co., Boston, Mass. 


Temperature Tables will justify the 
following deductions: 

(1) At a given relative humidity 
and rate of air movement, any change 


wet-bulb temperatures and_ corre- 
spondingly high sensible temperatures, 
while the evaporation of water tends 
to produce at the same humidity rela- 


all the other conditions the same, the 
resulting increase in air velocity from 
50 ft. to 150 ft. would reduce the 
sensible temperature approximately 1° 


($5) 
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Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specialize in Developing Mills’ 


Own Brands and Trademarks 


Continuous and profitable production is the aim of every textile manu- 
facturer, and there is a growing realization that expert sales counsel is essen- 
tial to profitabe operation. We submit that our long and varied experience 


as pioneers in the development of mill brands will prove a valuable aid to 
such manufacturers. 


Continuous production depends upon a steady fiow of goods into con- 
sumption. Branded fabrics, known to the trade and to the public to be of 
standard quality, are good assurance of continuous sales and profitable opera- 
tion. To successfully attain these two objects, skillful application of proved 
selling principles must be employed. 


Our complete sales organization, covering jobbing, retail, cutting and 
export markets, strives to build greater sales for the brands owned by the 
mills we serve. Our manufacturing, financial, planning and advertising de- 
partments concentrate on this idea. 


Besides building up permanent markets for existing brands, we originate 
and recommend new fabrics, suited to these mills, which can be developed 
to profitable volume under mill trademarks. 


Our organization works in harmony with mill executives, consulting fre- 
quently as to construction, layouts, naming, trade-marking anc sales promo- 


tion. In several instances sales of a new fabric quickly have overtaken allotted 
manufacturing capacity. 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Selling Agents for 
New England and Southern Mills 


Cotton Piece Goods Part-Wool Blankets 
Hosiery Dress Goods 


Nashua Mfg. Co. United Hosiery Mills Corp. New Bedford Spinning Co. 
Nashua Mills Boston Mfg. Co. Indian Head Mills of 
Jackson Mills Lancaster Mills Alabama 
Suffolk Mills Hamilton Woolen Co. The Quinebaug Co. 

Conestogo Mills (Southbridge, Mass.) The Wauregan Co. 
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at 
how much 


re water we should have to evap- 
te in order to produce this same 1° 


us now consider 


in the sensible temperature with- 
esorting to the fans. 

reduction of 1° 
and temperatures, 
the humidity remaining at 70% 


in both the dry- 


the wet-bulb 


with the air velocity remaining 


so ft., will accomplish the desired 
of 1° in the sensible tempera- 
and another calculation shows 


these conditions could be pro- 
ed by the evaporation of 176 lbs. 
vater per hour at 3.63 air changes 
hour, 

follows, the 


increase 


under 
an 
S.5 Ibs. in the rate of evaporation— 
proximately 5%—we may attain the 
me sensible temperature that the 

rt to fans would have produced, 


that 
with 


then, 


litions assumed 
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with the same effect upon operative 
efficiency, and with the added advant- 
age (not secured by the fans) that 
the margin between the wet-bulb tem- 
perature and its legal limit is 
creased by an additional 1 
Water-Spray or Steam? 
Attention should now be drawn to 
the fact that, in a weave room where 


in- 


steam is the only source of moisture, 
any attempt to increase humidity by 
liberating more steam, by restricting 
ventilation, or both, is inevitably fol- 
lowed by a rise in the dry-buib tem- 
perature, by a still greater rise in the 
wet-bulb temperature, and conse- 
quently by a very marked rise in the 
temperature, all of which 
clearly spells increased humidity, but 
only at the cost of gravely increased 
discomfort. 

In a weave room humidified by 
water-spray, on the other hand, 


humidity may be increased by any of 


sensible 


Recent Rayon 


New Methods of Production and Processing of Rayon and Cellulose Acetate Silk—Proposed to Make Rayon from 
Cornstalks—Finer Rayon Warp Goods—Weighting Cellulose Acetate Silk—Coating Textile 
Materials With Cuprammonium Rayon—Making Cellulose Formate Silk 


HE principal raw materials for 
pulp used in the :nanufacture 
of riyon are, as well 
known, wood and cotton lin- 
It has recently come to the 
writer’s attention that cornstalks form 
the basis of a new pulp for rayon. 
lhe process is the result of research 
on the part of a Hungarian chemist, 
and, far from being a mere flight of 
fancy, has been the subject of inves- 
tigation by an American engineering 
company which reports that the prop- 
osition feasible. Indeed, a group 
ot capitalists have secured American 
rights to the process, and in all prob- 
ability actual production will com- 
mence in the near future. The cost 
t processing is said to be low, and 
the rayon produced is said to be of 
superior quality. 
Closely Woven Rayon Goods 
lhe problem of weaving rayon, 
ither alone or with other fibers, into 
extremely fine and closely set fabrics 
is been before the mill man since 
e inception of woven rayon goods. 
rse and medium fine yarns have 
been woven into satisfactory fabrics, 
ind the weaver has steadily elimin- 
ited, one after another, the troubles 
attendant to the handling of this fiber. 
It might be said here that the troubles 
were largely the result, not of the 
rayon, but of the machinery and pro- 
cesses used, which were originally de- 
veloped for other fibers. 
he consumer has constantly de- 
led finer goods, goods of a more 
delicate texture, and more 
closely approximating real silk fabrics 
fineness. This has meant that 
n for use as warp yarn must be 
in order that the fabric will ex- 
an increased covering power 
meeting these demands. More 
ing learned each day about the 


is 


ters. 


is 


{ 


goods 


) 


u 


the following enumerated expedients: 





(a) Restricted Ventilation. This 
will raise the humidity at the ex- 
pense of a rise in dry-bulb, wet- 
bulb, and sensible temperatures, and 
is theretore undesirable. 

(b) Increased Evaporati \t 
the original rate of ventilation this 
Wi decrease dry bulb temperature 
wit but little appreciable ettect 
upon wet-bulb temperature, and 
lower the sensible tem 
somewhat, thus increasing the hu 
midity with some favorable etfect 
upon comfort. 


(c). Increased Ventilation 


bined with Increased K vaporation 


Com- 


l‘iis will result in increased humid- 
ity combined with 
dry-bulb 
appreciable 
temperature, 
tion 


a marked reduc- 
temperature, 
reduction 
and a 
sensible 


tion in an 
wet-bulb 


marked 


in 
reduc- 
temperature, thus 
securing the advantage of higher 


in 
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humidity combined with a marked 


increase in comfort and operative 
efficiency. 
It is admitted that thi 


is present dis- 


cussion contains no specific proof of 


ese latter statements, as it seemed 
st to omit such details in the inter- 
est of brevity. It is believed, how- 


ever, that their truth is self-evident in 
view of the general nature of the pre- 
ceding discussion. However, the 
writer has seen these principles dem- 
onstrated over and over again in ac- 
tual experience and is prepared to 
submit calculated results which should 
convince any competent engineer for 
any stated circumstances 

It is the writer’s hope that 
TEXTILE WORLD readers will be 


ciently interested to 


me 
suth- 
discuss the sub- 
ject further in these columns and thus 
to further illuminate the genuine im- 
portance ot 


industry. 


the subject to the textile 


Developments 





By F. W. Sturtevant 


elasticity and ductility of rayon, so 
that the production of extremely fine 
goods is going forward. 

Work on the Continent has shown 


all 


treated 


or part cellulose acetate silk are 
with acetic formic acid, 
which have the effect of swelling or 
“selling” the acetate so that it 


or 


fiber 





and utilization. 





| T= purpose of the accompanying article is to bring to the 
| reader’s attention some of the new turns in rayon production 
Many of the developments have been worked 
out in England or on the Continent and hence have not been 
broadcast to the extent that domestic discoveries and uses gen- 
erally are. This month the use of cornstalks as a source of pulp 
for rayon manufacture, the weaving of close-set rayon warp 
goods, the weighting of cellulose acetate silk, the use of cupram- 
monium rayon solution for coating fabrics, and the making of 
cellulose formate silk are discussed. 





that it is possible to reed rayon as 
close as 280 ends per inch and obtain 
good weaving results. The selection 
of the weave must be made carefully, 


and fine rayon yarn must be used. 
New cloths, especially in figured 
dress-goods fabrics, have been 


brought out and are known as rayon 
warp goods. From 150 to 
per inch are common in 
rayon warp fabrics as the 
cloths. It is said that the fine fila- 
ment yarns of the cuprammonium 
stretch-spinning process are very well 
adapted for the new closely 
fabrics. 
Weighting Cellulose Acetate Silk 
We all know that real silk may be 
treated with solutions of certain salts, 
particularly those of tin, to increase 
the weight and give a heavier and 
more scroopy fabric than would be 
possible when using pure silk thread. 
English patent 259,899 was recently 
issued to cover a process of weight- 
ing cellulose acetate silk. Fabrics of 


280 ends 
such fine 
“Faconne”’ 


woven 


becomes receptive to solutions of tin 
or other heavy metal salts. The acid 
treatment may be carried out either 
before or in conjunction with the 
weighting proper. If the two treat- 
ments are carried out together, it is 


only necessary to add acid to the 
weighting bath. 

The material is then washed and 
may be treated further, after a sec- 
ond gelling with acid, with sodium 
phosphate and sodium silicate solu- 
tions to more permanently fix the 


weighting in the fiber. The loading 
process may be repeated in order to 

the weight to desired 
It is said that cellulose acetate 
silk, when so treated, exhibits an in- 
creased affinity for dyestuffs, particu- 
larly the S. R. A. 

Hollow Filament Rayon 

Extensive research into ways and 
means of producing a regenerated cel- 
lulose rayon which would more closely 
approximate the handle and warm 
feel of real silk is evident from the 


increase 
point. 


any 


cok TS. 


repeated attempts to make finer fila- 
ments and yarns, with higher break- 
ing strengths. It has been found that 
rayon having air or gas-filled spaces, 
in other words hollow rayon, most 
closely approaches real silk in handle 
and warmth of feel. This type of 
fiber is gaining some little favor com- 
mercially, and it may be that hollow 
filaments will before 
commercially important. 

“Hollow” may not 
scribe the new fiber, 
determined that the space-enclosing 
filaments retain their cylindrical, hol- 
low-rod-like shape only through the 
coagulation treatment, and that dur- 
ing desulphurizing, 


long become 


de- 
since it has been 


correctly 


bleaching, and 
drying, the air or gas is displaced and 
the filaments collapse to a flat, rib- 
bon-like shape. These filaments are 
somewhat more elastic than the solid, 
cylindrical, ordinary rayon filaments, 
and at the same time are not weaker, 
either wet or dry, than are the ordin- 
ary filaments. In the opinion of 
many, the hollow filament of ribbon- 
like structure when mixed with other 
fibers gives a yarn of greater cover- 


ing power than does the rod-like 
rayon filament, and it would seem 
that a large use for the flat fiber 


might be found. 


Discharge Printing 

It has been found that the production 
of white or colored discharge printed 
effects on cellulose acetate fabrics, or 
cotton, wool, and silk fabrics contain- 
ing this fiber, is facilitated greatly by 
a small addition of a sulphocyanide 
to the usual sodium formaldehyde sul- 
phoxylate reducing paste. A _ dis- 
charge paste described in British pat- 
ent 262,254 is composed of I5 gms. 
sodium formaldehyde — sulphoxylate 
dissolved in 70 gms. 3% gum traga- 
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FXPERIENCE Se PROGRESS Se SERVICE 


Cfor Over a (entury 


or over a hundred years, A. & A. LAwrence, Mason & 
LAWRENCE, and LAwreENCE & Co. (since 1863) have suc- 
cessfully direéted output, guided production, planned 


and marketed textiles of many different kinds. 


A century ago cotton goods were sold from case lots displayed 
at the Company’s counting rooms in Boston, to which buyers 


flocked and bid for the early products of American textile mills. 


Today the salesmen of LAwrence & Co. cover the whole of 
the United States and represent nineteen different departments. 
Each of these departments specializes in a different kind of 
textile. Each is expert in its line. Each has its special sales 


manager and staff. 


In addition, through a well organized export department, 
ILLAwRENCE & Co. sells these same products through sixty-four 


different offices and agencies all over the world. 


LAWRENCE & CO. 


Boston New Yorx CHICAGO San FRANCISCO 





19 DEPARTMENTS 


1. Alpaca Linings 7. Linings 8. Percales& Flannels 14. Velveteen, Velours 
2. Bleached Goods 9. Print & Grey Cloths & Auto Upholstery 
3. Draperies 10. Raincoating 1S. Wash Goods 
4. Fustians, Khaki 11. Sheetings 12. Shoe Goods 16. Wide Sheetings 
& Corduroys 13. Toweling, Tire Fabric, Drills, 17. Worsteds— Cloak & Suit 
§. Ginghams & Robes Twills, Grey Cloths, 18. Worsteds — Clothing 
6. Hosiery & Underwear Hose & Belting Duck 19. Worsteds — Jobbing 





PRODUCING MILLS 
Paciric MILLs MERRIMACK Mee. Co. IpswicH MILLS 
New ENGLAND SOUTHERN MILLS WHITTENTON Mee. Co. 
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th, to which 10 gms. 76% calcium 
hocyanide are added. All dis- 
_rgeable colors are acted upon by 


; paste, upon aging at 100° C, ina 
d ager for 3 to 5 min, after 
ing. 


Coating Materials 

luch has been done with viscose 
utions in applying a coating to 
ous types of manufactured tex- 
goods, but the use of the other 
‘nerated celluloses has not re- 
ed so much attention. A _ recent 

nt (250,283) issued in England 
oncerned with the precipitation of 
cellulose from an ammoniacal copper 
ide cellulose solution directly on to 
tile fabrics, or intermediates in the 
nufacturing W oven, 
knitted, or felted fabrics, and yarns 


process. 
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or warps may all be treated. The 
goods may have been _ scoured, 
bleached, mordanted, or dyed before 
treatment with the cellulose solution. 
If desired, it is possible to effect col- 
oring simultaneously with coating, by 
incorporating a suitable dvyestuff in 
the rayon solution and subsequently 
precipitating the colored solution on 
to the fabric or yarn. 
New Artificial Silk 

Cellulose, hydrocellulose, or mixed 
esters of cellulose are treated with 
concentrated formic acid at a temper- 
ature not higher than 5° C., and pret- 
erably at 0° C. or even lower, to form 
a new form of fiber, similar in dye- 
ing properties to cellulose acetate 
silk. A catalyst is essential to absorb 
the water liberated in the acid treat- 


ment; the chlorides of phosphorus are 
used for this purpose. 

The formate solution may be spun 
directly in an alcohol or salt-solution 
coagulating bath, or the formic acid 
The al- 


cellulose 


may simply be evaporated. 
ternative is to isolate the 
formate after rendering the catalyst 
inactive, and then to redissolve the 
formate, subsequently coagulating it 
in the alcohol or salt bath. 


fiber is 


The spun 
then treated 


rayon. The fiber 


collected and 
similar to viscose 
is said to have a high tensile strength 
both when dry and when wet. The 
formate silk is similar to cellulose 
acetate in dyeing properties, details 
of which are given in British patent 
200,050. 


Silk Thread Engineering 
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In applying vat and sulphur colors 
to fabrics containing artificial fibers, 
particularly cellulose acetate © silk, 
there is always the possibility that a 
great weakening and dulling of the 
luster of the artificial fiber will occur. 
This is due to the action of the strong 
alkali used in preparing the bath. It 
has been found that when the alkali 
metal or ammonium salts of hydroxy 
hemocyclic or heterocyclic compounds 
are used in place of part or all of the 
strong alkali, the loss of strength and 
luster is reduced or _ prevented. 
Among the compounds suitable for 
this use, as mentioned in English pat- 
ent 262,506, are the potassium and 
sodium salts of phenol, cresol, resor- 
] 


cinol, alpha and beta naphthols, para 


ilorophenol, and leucoanthraquinone. 


c 


Continuing the Discussion of First-Time Spinning—Care of Spindle Belts—Determining Spinners’ Pay on 
Counting-End Rating System—Finding Spinning Part Operators Are Able to Take Care of—Three Instances 
Where Investigation Increased Efficiency in Spinning Room 


By Warren P. Seem* 


PINDLE belts should be in- 

spected weekly and those that 

show signs of needing taking 

up inside of a week should be 
respliced each Saturday afternoon. 
\Vhen spindle belts break during the 
week, use a quick-setting belt cement 
that dries inside of half an hour. 
Keep a number of belts ready spliced 
so as to get the machines running 
promptly. 

Clean spindle belts weekly. I have 
tound that the best way is to chalk 
the belt when the machine is running, 
and, after the chalk has absorbed the 
oil, scrape it off with a sharp knife. 
Use only the best grade of spindle 
belt; and, when the machine permits 
a wide belt, it pays to use it. A light 
double spindle belt is meeting with 
tavor, as there are fewer breaks and 
less stretching. If the grade of 
spindle belt used stretches out 10 in. 
inside of a week, then the belt can be 
stretched out that much before it is 
put on the machine, and the labor of 
taking up the belt can be saved. The 
iverage life of spindle belting run- 
wing 24 hrs. a day I have found to 
re 2.4 yrs. 

System of Paying Spinners 

xtensive studies showed that help 
re not efficient unless they are con- 

tly followed up and are rewarded 
irding to their efforts. The 
plest system we have found is the 
ting-end rating system, which is 

upon the following: 
e ends are counted every hour, 
¢ the same form as that given for 
vinding. The breaks are deter- 
| as described previously under 
ing. The calculations are based 
1,000 spindle speed. The number 
pindles to a spinning part is deter- 
das follows: 

16 turns, one spindle, taking up 
+16, or 687 in. (19 yds.) per 
ite, produces 19 x 60 or 1,140 yds. 
nerintendent of Throwing and_ Director 
boratory of Julius Kayser & Co. Pre- 
installments of this series appeared in 


5, Jan. 22, Feb. 12, Feb. 19, and Mar. 


1¢s, 


Sen the discussion of first-time spinning, Mr. Seem 
mentions the care which should be accorded spindle belts, 
advising that they be watched closely and adjusted, if necessary, 


every Saturday afternoon. 


The question of paying spinners is 


answered by the author in the same manner as was the question 


of paying winders—by determining the number of spindles to a 
part by the counting-end rating system and paying accordingly. 
Three cases where intelligently conducted investigations solved 
spinning room difficulties are also cited. 


in one hour. On 300,000 yds. per 
pound basis, one spindle produces 
I1140--300,000 or .0038 lbs. 


On 16 turns, 300,000-—-1140=263. 
Therefore, breaks per spindle hour x 
263=breaks per 300,000 yds. 

A Red-Head organ winder bobbin 
holds .14 Ibs. (42,000 yds.), while a 
fiber shaft holds .11 Ibs. (33,000 yds.). 

The time taken for each operation 
is as follows: doffing, 108 spindles on 
racks and into boards in 8 min., or 1 
spindle in .0074 min.; filling up, 144 
ends per hour or 1 bobbin in .416 
min.; piecing-up, tos ends per hour 
or I bobbin in .573 min. Time, 1 hr. 
less 10 min. allowance for breaks at 
noon and night, or 50 min. net. 


Doffing. fiber shaft holds 
33.000 yds. at 11,000 spindle speed 
taking up 1140 yds. per hour. 
shaft will fill in 33.000 1,140 or 
28.94 hrs. for shafts 
which cannot be filled will give 23.15 
hrs. Call this roughly 23 hrs. or .043 
times per hour. If one bobbin takes 
074 min., .043 bobbins will take 
.043 X .074=.003182 min., which is 
called the doffing multiple. 


Filling-U p. winder bobbin 
holds 42,000 One turn 1000 
takes up 1667 vds. per hour; there- 
fore, each bobbin will empty in 
42,000 -— 1,667 = 25.19 hrs.—roughly, 
25 hrs. Sixteen turns 11,000 would 
empty in (16x 25) +11 = 36.36 hrs. 


One 


One 


Allowing 20% 


One 
vds. 





or .0275 times an hour. If one bob- 
bin takes .416 min., each spindle re- 


quires .416x .0275 or .OII4 min. 
which is called filling-up multiple. 
The following is the formula: 

T = Turns 

Sp Spindle speed 

25 == Constant (Time in hours to empty 


bobbin 1 turn 1,060 spindle speed) 

416 Filling-up constant, lhr. basis 
OF Filling-up multiple 
T x 25 


¥ un 6.164 


Sp 
16 turns at 11,600 spindle speed 
Constant for table, as the time 
and speed remain constant 


Example: 


97 
wle= 


ma 
116 + (T x 2.27) =F 


416 (16 x 2.27) O1l4 


Piecing-Up. Silk running very well 
shows 15 or less breaks per 300,000 


yds. Then 15 


300,000 .0000 5 
breaks per vd. On 1140 yds. pro- 
duced on one spindle in one hour, 


1140 X .OO0OO5 057 breaks occur. If 


one spindle takes .573 min. to tie up 
and each spindle has .057 breaks per 


/ 


hour, each spindle will take .573 x .057 


.03266 min. per hour to piece up. 
This is the piecing-up multiple. 

Summary of time, in minutes per 
hour, required to get one end running 
and keep it running: 
Dofling 


Filling-up 
Piecing-up 


0038182 
011400 


.032660 


Total peiwereh ees 047242 
If one spindle takes .047242 min., 
a spinner can run, in 1 hr. (less al- 
lowance) 50—~-.047242 or 1058 


spindles, for which we have the fol- 
lowing formula: 


, Breaks per 300,000 yds. 
3 Piecing-up multiple 
R Break constant 
Doffing multiple 
T == Turns 
416 Filling-up multiple 
50 == Working hour 


2.26 Filling-up constant at 11,000 
spindle speed 
™ Total multiple 
X == Maximum number of spindles 
Cx .573 416 
——-——-— 4+ -— - - +- 003182 TM, 
R fs 2.27 
50 
and ——— x 
T™ 
Example Count, 15: turns, 16; and 
spindle speed, 11,000. 
15 x .573 416 
ef Si a OOTIES ae TM 
263 16 x 2.27 
.0326 + .0114 + .003182 = .047182 
50 
———— == 1059 spindles 
047182 
Spinners Table 
Maximum 
Theo- spindles 
retical 2%% 
Class Breaks Turns spindles Part allowance) 
Very good, 15 & under 14 931 972-9 949 
15 992 972-9 949 
16 1059 1080-10 1053 
(C = 15) 17 1114 1080-10 1053 
18 1177 1188-11 1159 
19 1238 1188-11 1159 
20 1299 1296-12 1264 
Good..... 16 to 20 i4 817 864-8 843 
15 871 864-8 843 
16 929 972-9 949 
(C = 18) 17 978 972-9 949 
18 1035 1080-10 1053 
19 1089 1080-10 1053 
20 1141 1188-11 1159 
Fir... 21t026 ~ 14 ~ 656 648-6 632 
15 699 648-6 632 
16 748 756-7 738 
(C = 24) 17 787 756-7 738 
18 830 864-8 843 
19 877 864-8 843 
20 921 864-8 843 
Poor. . 27 to 31 14 563 540-5 527 
15 601 540-5 527 
16 642 648-6 632 
C=29) 17 677 648-6 632 
18 716 756-7 738 
19 755 756-7 738 
20 792 4756-7 733 
Very poor. 32 to 39 14 460 432-4 422 
15 490 432-4 422 
16 525 540-5 527 
(C 37) 17 553 «540-5 527 
18 583 540-5 527 
ly 618 648-6 632 
20 648 648-6 632 


The following incidents show the 
effect of raw silk defects on spinning 
operation and of poor equipment on 
the skill of spinners, and demonstrate 
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ril 23, 1927 


the need of exact information in de- 
termining the cause and providing a 
remedy : 

Cause 1. At plant D we had 18 first- 
time spinning frames on the reeling 
floor and 108 of the same type frames 
on the main floor. The speed, humid- 
ity, temperature, and silk used were 
the same on both floors. 

e Gage test called for 10 frames 
of go spindles each as a_ full-sized 
part on this lot. The help on the main 
spinning floor kept the part running 
within the required efficiency; but, on 
the reeling floor, the best spinner 
could not keep more than eight ma- 
chines running after the lights were 
switched on. On this floor we had 
the old-style arc lamps which cast 
shadows and caused dark places in the 
aisle. Our speed studies 
showed that the help tied up about 
15°% fewer ends when the lights were 
on than when using daylight. 


spinner 


Cause of Ends Down 

In my opinion the poor light was 
the cause of the ends down, but the 
assistant superintendent and foreman 
did not agree and said the help got 
tired around 4 o’clock and slowed up. 
As it meant quite an expense to 
change the lighting system, I was 
rather pleased to have them disagree 
with me, but I then put it up to them 
to see that the ends were kept run- 
ning. The pressure that was brought 
to bear on the spinners caused the loss 
of two experienced spinners, where- 
upon we decided that the matter could 
not be remedied by forcing the 
spinners. 

We then selected the best spinner 
we had in the mill, and told him we 
wanted him to find out why no one 
could keep up more than eight spin- 
ning frames on the reeling floor, while 
ten were kept running on the same 
Ik on the main floor. My first assist- 
ant protested against putting the best 
boy on that floor, as he feared the 
loss of his best spinner. However, we 
decided to give the spinner a trial, but 
gave the bov to understand that he 
was only going there temporarily, that 
he was doing us an important service, 
and that he should stick to it and find 
out what the trouble was because we 
believed he could do it. The second 
day this boy also failed to keep the 
ends running after the lights were 
turned on, and when we asked him 
how he was getting along, and what 
he found out was the trouble he said, 
“If you furnished decent light I could 
run the part all right.” 

I patted the boy on the back, con- 
gratulated him for finding the trouble, 
and told him that if he continued to 
use his brains as he had in this case 
he would make a place for himself in 


the industrial world. 


We changed the 
oht e 
lights, and after that we had no trou- 
ble in running nine frames on each 


of two parts on that floor. 


Fine Ends in China Silk 
Case 2. I was requested by the gen- 
tral manager of a chain of mills to 
make an investigation at one of their 
throwing plants where the following 
Conditions existed: 
Ibey had bought 


s 
1 


10 bales of an 
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extra China which was 
found by their inspector to be up to 


grade. 


grade of 


They had an option on 90 
bales more which expired in 10 days’ 
time. The first 10 bales were then 
being thrown into organzine, and the 
throwster said that the silk spun very 
poorly, was rotten and full of very 
fine ends, and that the spinners threat- 
ened to walk out unless the parts were 
reduced and an allowance was made in 
wages. 

Their inspector insisted that the silk 
Was up to grade, did not have an ex- 
cessive number of very fine ends, and 
that the trouble was that the throwster 
did not know how to handle China. 
The general manager wanted to know 
the facts so that he could decide 
whether to accept the 90 bales or not, 
and also avoid a walk-out by the 
spinners. 

I visited the plant and met the su- 
perintendent who acted quite surly and 
was very cautious about giving me in- 
formation. He said that I was sent 
there as the expert and that it was up 
to me to find out where the trouble 
was. However, he accompanied me 
as I made a visual inspection of the 
raw silk and selected 20 skeins which 
were sent on to the laboratory for a 
full quality test. I investigated the 
soaking methods and = soaking  for- 
mulas, and the winding and first-time 
spinning. 

The silk was winding fair: they 
wound the silk damp, just as it came 
from the extractor. The silk was 
spinning very poorly, and fully one- 
third of the ends were down. The 
morale of the help was at a low ebb, 
and only the lack of a leader pre- 
vented a walk-out. 

We selected a reliable spinner and 
made a break test for three hours. 
All the bobbins running idle were re 
moved to a side room where I ex- 
amined them and found the breaks 
due principally to very fine ends run- 
ning from § in. to 50 yds. long. The 
thread was also brittle. The tempera- 
ture in the mill room was 85 deg. F. 
and the relative humidity 40%. 

When we were through with the 
investigation, the superintendent asked 
me what I found the trouble to be 
I told him that the break test showed 
that the boys could not keep the reg 
ular part running and advised a re 
duction of 33% in the part on that 
silk. I also said that results showed 
that the principal trouble was very 
fine ends made worse by a very dry 
air condition, and that the silk was 
not soaked properly for such a con 
dition. I informed him that I would 
study the conditions more fully after 
I had made the proper tests on the 
raw silk, and then would advise him 
how to remedy these, telling him the 
results he might expect. I also told 
him that no matter what he did he 
could not remedy the fine ends. 

When I made that statement he 
grasped my hand and said, “You are 
a white man.” As I was completely 
taken by surprise, I asked him what 
he meant, and he said that I was the 
first so-called expert who ever gave 
him a fair deal, that he had been in 


the business 15 years and thought he 
knew what very fine ends were, when 
there were many of them, and when 
they atfected the spinning. 

The quality test showed that the silk 
Was 105% strong, or over 4 gms. per 
denier in tensile strength. The elon- 
gation in a normal atmosphere was 
20% ; the cohesion was 2,000 stroke; 
the evenness was low, due to a great 
number of 


threads: 


very fine ends and fine 
and the cleanness was 90%. 


Silk Very Brittle 

My report to the management was 
as follows: “The quality tests show 
the silk to be high in all of its physi- 
cal properties. In the mill room, un- 
high temperature and low 
humidity, the silk, because of its hard 
gum and good cohesion, becomes very 


der the 


brittle (called rotten by the superin- 
tendent), and the breaks are excessive 
as the thread is not pliable enough to 
stand the spinning strain on the fine 
and very fine threads. The break test 
shows that with skilled spinners, a 
part one-third under what they are 
now running is all that they can keep 
running, and I recommend a_ reduc- 
tion in part and an allowance to spin- 
ners. In my opinion the spinners will 
walk out if these conditions are not 
met, and will stay out until the silk 
now soaked is all spun 

“The finished thread is full of cork- 
screws, due to the fine ends twisting 
up with the coarse, and the quality of 
the organzine is poor. As you are 
not equipped to humidity the spinning 
room, the silk should be soaked very 
heavily so as to make the thread pli- 
able and overcome the dry mill con- 
dition. Because of the great number 
of very fine ends, the spinning cost, 
even with a proper soaking, will still 
be too high and the waste excessive. 
All these conditions recommend that 
the option on the go bales be forfeited 
and the order cancelled.” 

Case 3. The Gage test on a lot of 
extra called for 10 first-time spinning 
frames as a part, but the skilled spin 
ners could not keep the ends up and 
an investigation was made as to the 
reason, 

The foreman found that whenever 
bobbins from certain winding frames 
appeared, the spinning was affected, 
but he could not explain why. We 
then skilled 
spinner, gave her a test blank, and 
instructed her to note the reason for 


selected an honest and 


every break, and, when in doubt, to 
set the bobbin on top of the machine. 
\fter a three-hour test, we found a 
great number of bobbins from which 
the thread payed off in rings of from 
6 to 12 threads on top of the machine. 
This trouble was caused by a convex 
winder bobbin. We found that on a 
special type of winding machine the 
traverse was slow when feeding on 
the center bobbin, and caused the 
thread to pile up and become high in 
the center. When paying off over the 
head on the spinning frame 8 to 10 
rings came off at once, caught in the 
drag wire, and broke down the ends. 
The winder cams were changed and 
the trouble remedied. 


(To be continued ) 
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Botany Offers New Ideas 
Textures, Weights and Colors of 

Fall Goods Are Departures 

Opening of the fall and winter col- 
lection of fabrics by the Botany 
Worsted Mills last Tuesday disclosed 
a variety of texture and subtle shading 
of coloring which excels any previous 
Botany women’s wear showing. 

In the coating group special stress is 
laid upon tabrics of cashmere stock 
and a carefully devised range of fin- 
a dull 
considerable luster. 
A special group of these fabrics is 
featured in black. It is expected that 
these rich black coatings made up with 


ishes is offered grading from 
finish to one ot 


high grade fur trimming will prove 
an outstanding style development in 
the realm of garments of high fashion. 
The coating group also includes the 
familiar Newzealia, the 
Botany 


standard 
napped coating, and several 
new fabrics upon that same construc- 
tion with new and 
\ pile sheen appears in the 
line, and two ranges of sport coatings, 


refined finishes. 


fabric 


one of them resembling a fine chin 
chilla and another a corded, napped 
diagonal, 

\mong the dress fabrics transparent 
light weights of voile and crepe tex- 
tures are featured, both in plain and 
patterned versions. The weights run 

four ounces and the tex- 
unusual in a collection of 
fabrics. In the 
fancies of the dress 


as low as 
tures are 
worsted various 
fabric line, the 
patterns are nearly all gained by varia- 
tion of the texture in the 
Many are diagonal in effect though 


weave. 


there are examples of self-plaid pat 
terns. novelties is a 


fabric called Baroda with a decorative 


Among the 


rayon pattern offered in a lighter color 
range than ever before used in 
winter offering. 


Jotanyv 


Coverts with textural patterns are 
featured and such a fabric in gun 
metal oxford is reported as_ partic 
ularly appealing to the garment trade. 

Though the colors present a com- 
there are 
featured 
These are the reds, the browns and 


plete range of many tints, 


three ranges especially 


the greens. Outstanding in the first 
named are the oriental, faded-out reds 
which have been transmitted through 
the North African 
through Spain. 
semble the 


countries and 
Some of them re 
color, but 
In the 


grav 


bois de rose 
contain a little more vellow. 
greens the blue greens and 
greens are the best. and in the browns 
and tans a wide variety of new shades 
have been produced. The line also 
includes a 


large group of cold and 


warm grays and a complete series of 
blues and purples. 

showing clever 
adaptation of silk and cotton textures 
have been prepared with partwular 
view for use as blouses in ensemble 


The sheer fabrics 


costumes. It is an interesting de- 
parture from past practise of the mar 
ket to find so wide a_ variety of 
weights, textures and finishes in the 
offering of one house. A garment 
manufacturer mav buv from such an 


(Continued on page 89) 
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but true ones, when talking of Cheney yarns. 
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Yet these qualities are the qualities on which Cheney has built 
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{ Strength; uniformity: lustre; elasticity; and colorfastness—old words, 
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its reputation in the woolen and worsted field. Qualities that have 









proved themselves beyond question, in every twist bought under the 












Cheney trade mark. 









It doesn’t matter if most everybody does use the words. What 






counts is the way the product stands up in action. 
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| Write to Yarn Sales Department, Cheney Brothers, 181 Madison 






Avenue, at 34th Street, New York City. 
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Summer Reaction in Silk Foreseen 


Current Market in Raw Material Indicates a Strong Trend for Several Weeks to Come—Japanese Supply Appears 
Large—Raw Stocks Poorly Assorted—Sales of Silk Goods Hold Up Well— 
Machinery Activity on Slightly Too High a Plane 


HE silk situation continues uncertain and the mills have accumulated considerable stocks 
highly speculative. Certain style changes ind tl 


1 hat they will withdraw from the market on 
are tending to increase the quantity of Textile World Analyst advances 
used, and at the same time a scarcity of the i ivity i i 


(6) Machinery activity in the silk manufac 











her grades of silk has appeared. These con- An analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis turing industry is high in comparison with whole 

ms have led to some speculative buying which Haney, Director, New York University, Dusk sale silk sales——not so high as it was toward the 

resulted in another advance in raw silk ness Research Bureau, who considers various end of 1925, but high enough to indicate that 

‘es. Whether the advance is to be continued branches of the textile industry from week to production is too large to allow advanced prices 

: ; week. The conclusions reached in the Analyst t : a : 

the question that confronts us this month. are mostly forecasts and generally apply to a on the average run of silk textiles. 

time two or three months ahead. The Analyst (7) Silk goods sales have been slower in April 

Factors of Strength is based on statistical data and does not reflect than in March The volume of business seems 

list of the conditions that are responsible ee ee to be fair, but hardly justifies the present rate 

the recent strength in the silk market is some of production. In this connection we note that 

+ ox sollows: SUMMARY-—SILK lebruary department store sales of silks and 

1) It is thought by many that the Japanese 1. It seems probable that silk will velvets were 2.5% lower than in February, eet. 
coon crop is likely to be reduced this vear as advance for a short time, particularly and that the sales in February, 1920, were a little 
result of low prices and large stocks. in case of the higher grades, which are lower than in February. eS: OE Sen, ce 

2) Domestic stocks as reported by the Silk relatively scarce and less affected by difterence in eee piapaier ines Ppa 
\ssociation fell sharply in March and our charts the competition of rayon. seems reasonably clear that the yardage of silks 

show that the curve of stocks has fallen below 2. A summer reaction, however, is and velvets sold by department stores is little, if 
he consumption trend line for the first time probable. Deliveries have clearly been rt a than it was a year ago, or at the 
since 1921. (Fig. 1.) too large, compared with spindle and Ce eee eee 

(3) Everywhere stocks appear to be poorly loom activity, to be maintained, and, Domestic Statistical Position Shows 
assorted,—in Yokohama, in importers’ ware- with the Japanese supply so large, the Strength 
houses in this country and in the hands of the decline in deliveries will cause lower lhe domestic statistical. position, even under 
mills. This amounts to saying that stocks of prices. the closest analysis, shows increased strength as 
high-grade silk are scarce. of March 31. The March deliveries were large 

(4) The Chinese situation has caused an ad a acme aan me mean aememeems They did not decrease during that month as they 
vance in the most wanted kinds of silk from that will be forgotten. These conditions are as fol did last year, and actually exceeded the January 
country. lows: deliveries by over 900 bales. They were 25% 

The domestic mill consumption of silk has (1) Silk is still high in comparison with cot- over March, 1926. More than that, the deliveries 
evidently been quite heavy and has resulted in ton and the increasing use of cotton and cotton for the first quarter totaled 140.409 bales against 
record breaking deliveries to the mills. ravon mixtures is evidence of this fact. 128.024 bales last vear. 

(6) Developments in the hosiery trade have (2) Heavy arrivals from the Japanese filatures \s a result, there was a sharp and early de 
stimulated the demand for raw silk, among these have been taking place and during the first week crease in domestic stocks which at the end of 
developments being the introduction of new popu- of April were extremely large, being far above March were the lowest that have appeared on 
lar numbers and the trend toward all silk stock- last vear. Considering the season, Japanese that date in any vear since 1921. Stocks at the 
ings. To a large extent, new lines of silk goods stocks are ample. end of March were only about 67% of the 
that promise to be most popular in the Fall re- (3) The financial weakness of Japanese reelers March deliveries, which compares with 102% in 
quire a larger quantity of raw material. and banks is likely to limit their ability to hold February and 91% a year ago. Under the cir- 

These conditions undoubtedly stimulated a stocks off a market. In this connection we note cumstances, it is easy to understand the advance 
wave of mill buying for March. This partly that the Japanese spun silk markets are reported in prices during the early part of April. 
represented speculative buying of requirements in to be weak and that there is talk of curtailment There are two or three features of the situa- 
May, June, and July. Consequently there is a in that quarter. tion, however, which make the domestic position 
possibility that the markets may ease off later. (4) The increased use of rayon continues not seem not quite so strong. In the first place, the 
For the present, however, the demand has in- able and it has become a predominant factor in imports were also large in March and, like deliv 
creased and the supplies of the higher grades low-priced underwear. Rayon is having a de eries, were the largest on record for the season. 

mediately available is known to be fairly small cided effect on the cheaper grades of silk rhe total for the three months of the year ran 

Factors of Weakness (5) Deliveries of silk to the mills have aver ovel 121,000 bales, according to the Silk Mase 

aged very high for several months. Thev are ciation, against 114,000 bales in the same period 

he danger is that at such a time the condi notably high in comparison with the activity of ot 1926. Like deliveries, thev did not decrease 
ns that are working to keep silk values down spindles and looms. This makes it probable that this vear in March and were 22° greater than 

900 (eet a ——_— oo So 

f m 
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in storage at end of month. {verage 1921 = 100 (Silk Association of a , 
{merica). Imports, Pounds. Average 1921 = 100. Three months’ moving low Thursday prices of Kansai Best No. 1 (Journal of Commerce). Spindles— 
average (Dept. of Commerce). Last month estimated by converting each Por-eemnok nveiiell ‘| } ‘ 2 (OMI Paeeatas { 4 
im. of Si Association figures from bales to pounds end then epplying er cent. of available machine hours operated (Silk Association of America). 
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Deliveries—Bales, Average 1921 = 100. Five months’ moving average (Silk 


Association of America). Reserve Bank). Average 1922-1925 = 100 for all indexes. 
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1+ doesn’t take mill CXPerience 


fo appreciate these plain facts! 
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.... In fact we hope the 
sales department is look- 
ing over your shoulder, 


HE. chart above shows the superior strength 

of Tubize. The four yarns used for this com- 
parative test were leading makes. In fact the brands 
used were the four most durable yarns the market 
affords. This most recent test was made by the United 
States Testing Co., Inc. to verify official tests made 
some time ago for a Textile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, which tests uncovered the outstanding fact that 
Tubize was by far the strongest of all yarns in the 
rayon field. ‘These last tests proved two very defi- 
nite points: First that the Rayon industry is making 
stronger and better yarns every day; and second, 
that the Tubize Company still leads the way, still 


makes the strongest, most durable product. 


How This Extra Strength Lowers Production Cost 
Is Common Knowledge 


It is well known to production men that the extra 
Tubize strength cuts production costs in a very con- 
vincing way. It minimizes breaks on the looms. . . . 
which means: less time lost, less money lost, and 
less spoilage—fewer SECONDS. Futhermore, be- 
cause of this extra strength, together with easier hand- 
ling and longer skeins (4,000 yds.), Tubize cuts 
winding costs from 20 to $0 percent. Many Tubize 
customers report actual savings of + to 6 cents a pound 
in winding. In several cases these costs were obtained 


by firms that pay for winding ona piece-work or price- 


I am interested in getting full information about Tubize yarn for the following products 








But Here’s The Big Point: 
Sales, Easier Sales, And More Repeat Sales! 


After all Sales are the vital thing. It’s sales that make 
it worth while to strive for more efficient production. 
And here is what Tubize can do tostimulate the sales 
of any product. First, the facts about Tubize, which 
you have just read, are well known to the Specialty 
Shop and Department Store Buyers. They too know 
about the superior strength of Tubize . . . Of course 
in their case this strength 1s translated into the longer 
wear, lasting beauty, and extra trips to the laundry 
that this extra durability insures. Indeed many lead- 
ing manufacturers use, as a major selling point, the 
fact that their product is made of Tubize—strongest 
of all yarns in the rayon field. 
And when it comes to repeat sales, 
the streneth of Tubize builds 
steady, healthy demand through 
the extra service rendered to the 
ultimate consumer who buys and 
wears your merchandise. 

Clip and mail the coupon for 


further facts and figures. 
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per-pound basis, and did not include esitmated sav- 2} 
. . ; Bie. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. “two bees 
ings thru faster production and lowered overhead. << BRAND YARN 
Made in U.S.A 
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a In fact, imports were almost as 
large in comparison with deliveries as they were 
in March, 1926, being 78.4% this year against 
81‘> last year. 


‘ar ago. 


the second place, the deliveries were par- 
ticularly large in comparison with machinery 
activity, and, as the latter should reflect actual 
mill consumption, it may be inferred that the 
mills have accumulated considerable storage. In 
this respect, namely in the large deliveries in 
comparison with spindle and loom activity, the 
situation compares with last fall and with the 
suumer of 1922. In 1922, the general trend of 
industry was upward and rising sales of dry 
goods and silks kept prices up until the spring 
of 1923. In the fall last year when a similar 
situation developed prices fell off almost imme- 
diately. Be that as it may, the point is worth 
remembering that on the assumption that the Silk 
Association figures are approximately correct, 
deliveries have for several months been abnor- 
mally large in comparison with such activity. In 
the past, such a condition has always been fol- 
lowed at least within a few months by declining 
purchases on the part of the mills and lower silk 
prices. 
In the third place, the Japanese supply situa- 
tion is probably not as strong as the domestic 
situation appears to be just at present. 


[he net result of this analysis is the conclusion 
that @ continuation of the recent strength in the 
silk market is to be expected for a short period, 
perhaps about 30 days, but that thereafter re- 
newed weakness will develop. \Vith Japanese 
supplies as liberal as they are at present, and 
with such evidence as exists that the mills have 
built up stocks in excess of requirements, it seems 
dificult to escape this conclusion. In short, the 
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raw silk market is likely to have such swings 
as have occurred in the last three months. Dur- 
ing the near future, the trend should be slightly 
upward with irregular strength until May. 
a decline should set in. 


Phen 


One thing appears practically certain and that 
is that conditions are such as to prevent any long 
sustained or sharp advance in raw silk prices. 
Evidently the higher grades of silk are to be in 
strong demand for some time, but the great bulk 
of the market must be found in materials that 
can be sold in the lower price ranges. 


Sales of Silk Textiles Show No Decline 
But Spindle Activity Appears a Little 
Too High 

The price of Kansai Best No. 1 to Extra silk 
averaged $5.63 in March against $5.60 in Febru- 
ary. The monthly average, however, in this case 
conceals the trend of prices which was up during 
February and down during March. The rise in 
price during February accompanied a gain in 
wholesale silk sales, the latter being an excellent 
barometer of the silk industry. March 
the wholesale sales, considering the season, 
showed little change from February, but such 
change as occurred there was slightly favorable. 
The volume, however, was less than that of a 
year ago. 

The fact that silk relatively low 
(except in comparison with cotton) and_ that 
Kansai Best No. 1 to Extra has not been able 
to advance much over $5.70 is due to two con- 
ditions : 


During 


prices are 


(1) As shown in the chart (Fig. 2), the pro 
duction of silk textiles in this country is still a 
little too large in comparison with wholesale 


sales. (2) The supply of silk in Japan is large. 
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on 


Under these conditions there can be no runaway 
silk market. ; 

Allowing for seasonal conditions, New York 
wholesale silk sales have recently been only 
about the average of the last five years, while 
silk spindle activity has been exceeded during 
the last five years only in the eleven months 
between May, 1925, and March, 1926. To the 
extent that hosiery and underwear are not ade- 
quately represented in the wholesale silk sales, 
the apparent over-production is not as great as 
it seems in the chart, but probably the sales of 
hosiery, ete., tend to vary somewhat as the sales 
ot silk goods in general. 


Machinery Activity Indicates 
Deliveries 

Making due allowance for the shortness of the 
month and other seasonal conditions, machinery 
activity in the silk industry showed a slight 
downward trend in February, the latest month 
for which data are available at this time. Broad 
looms held about steady or slightly 
increased season, but 
spindle activity trended downward and narrow 
loom sharply curtailed. In the 
\nalyst’s judgment it is safe to say that silk 
manufacturing is roughly about 8% above the 
average of the last five years. This is not nearly 


Lower 


showed a 
activity, considering the 


activity was 


as bad as a year ago when activity was 20% 
above that average. It shows that if there is anv 
over-production it is small compared with that 
oft 1925-20. 

Machinery activity, however, does indicate that 
the actual mill requirements for the average 
grade ot silk used are below the average of the 
last two vears, which makes it difficult to believe 
that deliveries can continue as 
month. 


heavy as last 





Art School for New York 


Practical 


immediately and that the Arts Council 
of the city of New York be asked to 
cooperate in outlining the plans. 


and Sectional 


Special Wholesalers’ Meeting 


Problems 
Associations 


Consider Distribution 


business of distributing of dry goods, 
wholesale.” 

The 
follows: 


program tor the meeting 


Need of Institution 2. That these plans shall include: 
Stressed at Meeting _ a. The general type of school 
A luncheon meeting of the Commit- needed. 


Education of the 
Chamber of Commerce was held April 
6, to consider plans for a practical art 
school, F. J. Lisman, chairman of the 
committee, presided. The discussion 
showed unanimous opinion that New 
York has need for such a_ school. 

Representatives from the artistic 
trades spoke of the dearth of design- 
ers which, with improved 
‘ausing an acute situation. Most of 
the present expert designers and 
‘raftsmen are elderly men trained in 
European schools. Since the war, 
practically no men of this type can be 
from their native countries. 
The United States must therefore 
train its skilled designers if its manu- 
iactures are to hold a foremost rank 
in the world’s commerce. Reference 
was made to the number of talented 
youny men and women eager for an 
art education and the lack of well 
equipped schools that can furnish the 
necessary training. In New York, 
especially, while there are plenty of 
educational facilities for the begin- 
ners, there is no school fitted to bring 
out the best in the few who are to be 
the leaders in the artistic industries. 

Mr. Lisman was authorized to ap- 
point a temporary committee on or- 
Sanization, which met immediately 
‘Iter lunch. Deliberations led to the 
following conclusions : 


tee on Commercial 


taste, is 


spared 


1. “hat the development of plans tor 
4 practical school of art be undertaken 


b. Selection of a desirable site that 
may be acquired by the city for a 
building devoted to education in the 
arts, as empowered by the Act of 
Legislature in the laws of 1922. 

c. The minimum cost for construc- 
tion of the first unit and_ for 
maintenance. 

d. The amount of support for 
maintenance and scholarship available 
from City, State, and Federal funds 
as is done in New York State for 
other types of education; and as is 
provided for education in art by the 
States of Pennsylvania, Rhode Island 
and some others. 

e. Establishing 


Advisory Commit 


tees on Art Education in trade 

associations devoted to the artistic 

industries. 

3. It was the sense of the meeting 
that six months should be devoted to 


developing these plans; occasional 
luncheons to be held and the final re- 
port to be presented early in October. 

4. That a fund of $3,000 is required 
to finance this study. Mr. Lisman and 
Mr. Corbett each offered to contribute 
$500. It was voted that Mr. Corbett, 
as chairman of the Design Group of 
the Arts Council, should communicate 
immediately with a few men who are 
likely to appreciate the importance of 
having a practical school of art closely 
related to the industries, asking their 
financil cooperation. 

5. After definite endorsement of the 
plan by the important trade associations 
it is expected that rapid headway will 


be made toward the consummation of 
the project. 


\ special meeting of the National 
Wholesale Dry \ssociation 
has been called for Thursday \pril 28 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, to hear 
the report’ of the Committee on Dis- 


( roods 


tribution and to consider cooperation 
with mills and a plan for organizing 
sectional associations. 

In a letter to members urging their 
attendance, W. M. G. 
dent of the 
follows: 


Howse, presi 
wholesalers, writes as 
“In urging vou to attend an 
especially called meeting, I 
that what action is taken there will be 
epoch making in the history of all 
wholesalers of dry goods. 

“The Committee on Distribution, 
headed by S. M. Bond of Cleveland, is 
to tell us the 


believe 


results of their con- 
ferences with the primary factors, the 
progress of their educational work to 
demonstrate the economic necessity 
and importance of wholesalers, as well 
as the inestimable value of their ser- 
vice in securing efficient distribution, 


also what the primary factors think 
of the wholesaler’s use and future. 
“Every prominent trade business 


or profession of late vears has seen 
the necessity of organization, and we 
must do likewise. 

“In urging your attendance. I also 
ask that you do not hesitate to criticize 
or commend proposals made at the 
meeting, so that the outcome of it 
may be the result of the thoughtful 
consideration of the best minds in the 


PALMER 


Thursday, 


HOUSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
April 28, 1927. 
Veeting, 9.00 A. M 
Remarks: President W. M. 

Johnston & Larimer Dry 
Wichita, Kans 

Report of Committee on Distribution, 
S. M. Bond, Chairman, Root & McBride 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Vorning 


Opening 
G How se, 


Goods Co., 


\ddress—Bertram H. Borden, M. C. 
D. Borden & Sons, chairman Distribution 
Committee of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York. 


Address—Clarence G. King, president, 


Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, Bristol, Tenn. 
Discussion of Conditions in Various 


Parts of the Country—( President Howse 
will call on members for expressions re- 
garding the extent of direct competition 
in their territories. ) 


Afternoon Meeting, 2.00 P. M. 


Consideration of 
wholesome 


reasons 
cooperation ot 


why more 
mills with 
wholesalers is necessary to secure broad, 
economical distribution, thereby insuring 
prosperity in our industry. 

Presentation of plan for organizing 
sectional associations and discussion of 
this plan. 

Discussion—The Value of Local Asso- 
ciations to Individual Wholesalers. 

Report on work of groups already or- 
ganized. 

Consideration of 
other groups. 

Address—“‘Accounting as an Aid in 
Business.” FE. A. Camman, Peat, Mar- 


wick, Mitchell & Co.,’Kansas City, Mo. 


plans to organize 
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ANDROSCOGGIN MILLS 


James E. Coburn, Agent, Lewiston, Maine 





Charles E. Inches, Treasurer, 77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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Inter-roving Frame 





Does Work of Both Intermediate and Roving Frames 


-High 


Spindle Speed 


T it;RE is much interest in a new 
esign of speed frame which has 


evolved by John Hetherington 


& Sons, Ltd., Manchester, Eng. The 
ine has been termed an_ inter- 
roving trame because it is designed 


lo the work otf both the interme- 
frames. It is 
distinct advance in 
speed frame construction, and embod- 
number of detailed improve- 
ments. These can be classified broadly 
as: (1) A patent double arrangement 
of drawing rollers by which the 
frame has as much drawing capacity 
as would be obtained in the usual 
manner of using an intermediate fol- 
lowed by a roving frame; (2) a 


diate 


and the roving 
claimed to be a 


es a 





Fig. 1. Inter-roving 


series of detailed improvements which 
increase the spindle speed by at least 
30%. Actually, the frames in use in 
several mills are being run at 1650 


r.p.m., and tests have shown that still 


higher speeds are possible. The 
machine, therefore, eliminates the 


intermediate frame, and three of the 
new inter-rovers will do as much 
work as four ordinary roving frames. 
Sales of this new frame in the United 
States and Canada are handled by 
Herbert Harrison, 49 Federal St., 
boston, Mass., who is American agent 
ior John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
[he general appearance of the 
inter-rover is similar to an ordinary 
roving frame except that the roller 
is different. A view of the 
oller stand and the false twisting 
device is shown in Fig. 1, while Fig. 
shows a plan view of the first box 
nd the roller gearing. The roller 
stands carry six lines of drawing 
ollers arranged in two sets of three 
lines each. Placed between these sets 
of rollers and mounted on the stands 
are brackets carrying small tubes and 
flyers which are positively rotated in 
sync\ronization with the front roller 
Spee The drive for these flyers is 





totally enclosed, and is thus kept free 


from accumulation of fly. A long 
shait, driven from the front roller, 
carries a number of small _bevel- 


wheels, which gear 
on short studs, the 
municated to the 
pinions. 


into bevel-wheels 
drive being com- 
flvers by small 

The slubbing roving is fed through 
the usual rod, and is sub- 
jected to a normal draft in the back 
three lines of The drawn 
then passed through the 
false twisting device, whereby a false 
twist is imparted to the roving with 
the object of consolidating the fibers 
before presentation for the 
drawing. 


traverse 


rollers. 
roving is 


second 
While the roving is receiv- 


é : =" Bs fie ew Th 
ae ani 4 ie woman 


< 


Frame Roller Stand 


ing the false twist it undergoes a 
further slight draft of from 1.075 to 
1.1. The second set of 
rollers is therefore fed with a com- 
pact, homogeneous sliver, without 
appreciable twist, and in ideal condi- 
tion for receiving the second drawing. 
This is carried out in the usual man- 
ner by the front three lines of draw- 


drawing 


PATENT CHAIN SWING 


Fig. 3 





NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 


ing rollers. It is interesting to note 


that the iront set of drawing rollers 
is weighted to only 50% of ordinary 


practice 


It should be clearly understood that 


the draft in each of the 


two sets ol 


drawing rollers never exceeds that 


(265. 


oy) 
x 


runs in oil, is fitted with ball bear- 


exceptionally 


It is so 


ings, and is compact 


and light. arranged as 


permit of a small bobbin-driving 
wheel on the driving shaft, which 
from mechanical point of view, 

an improvement The cone drums 





ROLLERS so ROLLER GEARING 


Fig. 


used in ordinary speeder frame prac- 
tice. Also the slight stretch or draft 
that is introduced in the 
ing device is 


false twist 
valuable, for it is 
equivalent to the gain in a mule car- 
riage, and tends to thick 


one 


even out 
Moreover, the 
doubling is 


places. loss of 
more than compensated 
tor by the reduced number of piecings 
and other faults. 

The chief improvements in the 
other mechanism of the inter-roving 
frame are fully protected by patents. 
Among these may be mentioned sim- 
plified chain drives for 
bobbins, 


driving the 
spindles, and _ rollers. A 
view of the new chain swing is shown 
in Fig. 3, while Fig. 4 shows the 
new drive for the rollers by chain 
from the top cone. 

The differential 
simplified and 


has. been 


bulk. It 


motion 
reduced in 





CHAIN 





9 


have been shortened and the direction 


ot their rotation changed, with the 
result that cone bouncing is 
ated, and 


achieved in 


elimin- 
steadiness is 
the bobbin drive, which 
is proved by the absence of sagging 
ot the rovings between the front 
roller and the flyer top.. The collec- 
tive results of improvements 
permit the spindle speed men- 
tioned. 


perfect 


these 
high 


The machine is now working suc- 


cessfully in several mills. In no case 


has there been found any deteriora- 
tion of either the strength or the 
regularity of the yarn, but in most 
cases a_ slight improvement in both 
these respects is reported. The 
makers claim that the new _ inter- 
roving frame, while producing 
stronger, cleaner, and more even 
(Continued on page 71) 


DRIVE TO ROLLERS 











Fig. 4 
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CROWN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





Special Qualities in Combed Cotton Yarns 


60,000 16,000 
Spinning Single and Ply for All Purposes Witeter 
Spindles From Spindles 


American, Egyptian and Sakelaridis Cottons 





John W. Farwell, Pres. John G. Oswald, Gen. Mgr. 
Nathaniel F. Ayer, Treas. Forest Boyd, Sales Mgr. 


NYANZA MILLS 


Sell Direct to Knitters and Weavers 


| 


Combed Grey, Bleached, Thread, Merino, Specialty Yarn 
Single and Ply 





American, Sakellaridis, Peruvian Cotton 


General Sales Office, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Branch Sales Offices 


77 Franklin St., Boston — 56 Worth St., New York — Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Treasurer's Office, 77 Franklin St., Boston | 
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Wrinkles in Cloth 


nical 


Editor: 


\Vhat are the real causes of washer 


‘aks or wrinkles? Can they be 
iken out after the fabrics are fin- 
ished? In my experience they occur 


re on twills, sheens, and serges 
m 814 to 12 oz. fabrics. Some 
managers of sponging houses in New 
York claim they can be taken out by 
pressing with two damp cloths, one 
under and the other over the streak 
or wrinkle. Others claim that by 
decating they can remove wrinkles, 
while still others claim pressing or 
lecating makes them show up more 
prominently. (6077) 
Some fabrics are more likely than 
others to streaks and 
wrinkles, due to construction, nature 
ot the stock, and the amount of twist 
in the yarn. All goods that are closely 
woven, or fabrics made up of hard 
spun yaras, have a tendency to show 
washer marks. If fulling is called tor 
on such fabrics we have the possibil- 
ity of mill wrinkles or, 1f piece dyed, 
the process of dyeing has to be con- 
tended with. 
Before the 


show washer 


cement roads were in 
such general use, drivers of automo- 
biles were warned by the road author- 
ities to keep out of the ruts. If each 
driver persisted in driving in the same 
ruts, in time they would get so promi- 
nent that driving would be dangerous. 
$y each driver making his own rut. 
the surface of the road would have a 
uniformly broken surface, and no ruts 
would appear. 

When cloth is being fulled, dyed, or 
washed, it must be so arranged during 
the processes that the second revolu- 
ion eliminates the creases or wrinkles 
iused by the first one. Any mechani- 
that will make the cloth 

inge its position every revolution 
will have the effect of breaking up the 
twist of the yarns uniformly, so that 
i smooth finished fabric will result. 


cal means 


Sometimes a fabric is produced that 
seems to defy all the recognized means 
to prevent wrinkles that the finisher 
has at his command. ‘Inusual meas- 
ures have to be taken {© vet that ever- 
changing action. Special pot-eyes or 
separators have to be attached to the 
washer, so that there will be no doubt 
about the frequency of the cloth 
changing its position. Tacking the 
goods is a great aid to whatever ap- 
pliance is attached. Fabrics that are 
troublesome are often crabbed and 
very good results can be obtained this 
way. The crabbing takes place be- 
tore washing. 
er fabrics are treated by run- 
in a fulling mill dry, through a 


throat. This helps to soften 
ireak them up. We have seen 
excellent results obtained by this 


l. After pieces were dyed and 
they were given I5 or 20 min. 
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Under this head, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 


UESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS 


ability, 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In the 


case ot 
In this way answers can be given which will 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


_ If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing 


criticism will be 


signed by the correspondent’s 


name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld —EDITOR. 


of dry fulling, then a slight steaming 
or spraying, and run on a roll for a 
few hours. 

The finisher handling goods that are 
liable to crease or wrinkle has his 
work cut out, but by careful watching 
and a little ingenuity the wrinkles can 
be taken care of. A finisher would be 
sitting very uncomfortably if he 
shipped goods with wrinkles, and de- 
pended upon the sponger to remove 
them. It takes more than damp cloths 
and pressing. We would much rather 
try decating. 

A finisher sends the following reply 
to this question: Washer wrinkles 
have been caused by running in the 
washer with eyelet or mouthpiece that 
is too large, which lets the goods 
spread out before entering the large 
washer rolls. I get better results by 
having three sets of mouthpieces of 
different sizes for different weights of 
goods. They hold the goods in a rope 
and do not allow them to form 
wrinkles. I never had any luck in try- 
ing to get out wrinkles with pressing 
or decating. 

I have found that the best 
vet washer wrinkles out of 


oz. serges iS as 


Way to 
10 and 12 
follows: Put the 
goods in a fulling mill, soap them up 
with a neutral soap, run about 20 min. 
with all doors open to keep the cloth 
cool and prevent felting, then scour, 
crab, and let stay on the rolls over 
night. Dry and finish in the regular 
way. To handle twills and sheens, 
send them back to the washer, wet out, 
run through the crabbing machine, 
and let remain on the rolls over night. 
Then dry and finish. 


* * * 


Spots on Rayon Ribbon 


Technical Editor: 

I am sending six clippings of rayon- 
filled, piece-dyed unfinished ribbons in 
two colors. You will note these are 
spotted with what is supposed to be 
oil or grease. The writer has been 
unable to detect these spots after the 
goods are delivered from the loom. 
but finds them very easily after the 
goods are dved. I would appreciate it 
very much if you would examine these 
clippings to determine the nature of 
these spots and suggest how they may 
be avoided. (6079 ) 

The stains complained of are caused 
by lubricating oil. A careful survey 
of all machinery, overhead bearings, 


etc., will no doubt show you the 
source. Not only is it possible to get 
these stains in the weave shed, but 


The extractor 
or the dye machines may be giving 
you the trouble, but the appearance of 
the stain indicates that the oil drips 
on to the ribbon from overhead bear 
ings. It will be good policy to boil 
out your dye machines thoroughly to 
cleanse 


also in the dyehouse. 


them of any 
that 
the material. 


accumulated 


grease may become attached to 


*« * * 
Oiling Wool 
Technical Editor: 

There is much difference in the 
opinion of various topmakers in the 
application of oil in wool and mohair 
tops, and I would be much obliged to 
have your opinion on this subject. 
lirst of all, where should the oil be 
put on the fibers: (1) after the last 
scouring bowl before they enter the 
drier; or (2) emerging from the 
drier; or (3) in the feeders of the 
carding machine? Should the oil be 
put on directly or in form of an emul- 
sion: (1) for mohair; (2) for wool? 

What percentage of oil, if oil only, 
or what percentage of oil in an emul- 
sion should be used: (1) for mohair; 
(2) for wool? 

What is the best system of putting 
the oil on so that you can control an 
even distribution all the way through: 
(1) by atomizing with compressed 
air: or (2) by dropping it on by 
means of fingers? 

Is it advisable to saturate the iibers 
so that in none of the other processes, 
such as combing and gilling, it will 


ZALDO & MARTINEZ 
EXPORT CO. 
66-70 Beaver Street 
P. O. Box 1260 
New York, N. Y. 
April 7, 1927. 
TEXTILE WORLD 


Gentlemen.—Please accept our 
sincere thanks for your kind letter 
of April 6th. 


Your prompt re- 
sponse and the thorough coopera- 
tion which you have extended is 
truly appreciated. 


If the writer can ever be of 
similar service to you, please do 
not hesitate to call upon us. 

Very truly yours, 
ZALDO & MARTINEZ EX- 
PORT CO., Ine. 

By: C. Eppleur, Jr. 





be necessary to put on emulsion? Or 
is It advisable to put on 


one-halt ot the oil 


only about 
desired before 
carding and the other half in the suc- 
cessive processes of gilling, combing 
and gilling in the drawing ? 

What percentage of acidity is safe 
in olive oil for the processes men- 
tioned?) Which olive oil do you con- 
sider the best; the Spanish, Italian, 
or Greek oil? 

By putting these questions in TEx- 
rite Wortp may be you could induce 
some of the experienced topmakers 
to express their opinion on this sub- 
ject, (0075 ) 

lf there 
opinion 


differences of 
would not be much 
Oil is added 
and lubricate the 
during manipulation. To at- 
attain maximum benetits the oil must 
be evenly cistributed and the proper 
amount used. It is applied to the 
wool in any way desired so long as 
the above-mentioned 


were m0 
there 
progress in an industry. 
to wool to soften 
fibers 


results are ob- 
tained when the wool reaches the vital 
processes, 

Some mills “dry” card all their wool 
and add oil at the backwasher, or on 
the first preparer gill box after card- 
ing if the card sliver is not back- 
washed. Others—and the majority 
we will say—oil previous to carding. 
\n emulsion properly applied will not 
only give a better distribution of the 
oil, but in addition will supply neces- 
sary moisture to the stock, conse- 
quently it is always better to apply oil 
in emulsion form whenever and wher- 
ever it is possible. Before carding we 
are in favor of straight oil if applied 
as the stock from the drier 
previous to being blown into the card 
room bins. 


emerges 
Emulsion would cause 
trouble in the carrier system and then 
the added moisture is not necessary, it 
heing good practice and more econom- 
ical to leave enough moisture in wool 
to card well. If applied on the feed 
sheet of the card we favor an emul- 
sion, in order to obtain a finer divi- 
sion of the oil immediately. Better 
results are obtained when oil is added 
to stock before entering the bins, if 
applied as a finely divided spray, 
atomizing with compressed air, be- 
cause of the opportunity given to the 
oil to permeate the fiber; also for the 
“evening” effect introduced. The bins 
fill from bottom to top; they are 
emptied by tearing down the pile so 
that a blend from top to bottom of 
bin will be in each truckful carried 
to the cards. This latter advantage 
would be lost in any mill where the 
blower system is connected direct to 
cards. Bin efficient be- 
cause : 


storage 1S 


(1) The wool has a rest period be- 
tween drier and card. 
variations in 


(2) Any excessive 
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moisture will be changed to uniform 
conditions if time enough elapses. 

(3) Uniform results are obtained 

like manner with the oil due to 
blending action. 

(4) Removal of wool offers an 
added opportunity to blend the wool. 

We favor straight oil for mohair 
and coarse wools in the carding and 
combing, and a heavy emulsion in the 
drawing. For fine wools, straight oil 
in carding and emulsions the rest of 
the way. 

The percentage of oil in an emul- 
sion depends upon the “condition” of 
the material—the amount of oil and 
moisture already in it. After card- 
ing the wool is dry and full of static. 
An emulsion supplies moisture which 
is an enemy to static under proper 
temperature conditions. We _ have 
used I to I, 2 to I, 3 to I, and 4 to I, 
of oil to water to obtain results de- 
sired. The heavier emulsions have 
been used for the coarse wools and 
mohair and the lighter emulsions for 
fine wools. Where a satisfactory sup- 
ply of moisture exists we would al- 
ways use straight oil because an emul- 
sion would cause trouble due to exces- 
sive moisture. We are well aware 
that many mills use straight oil 
throughout for coarse wools and mo- 
hair and obtain very excellent results 
due to their very efficient methods of 
applying the oil and controlling mois- 
ture content of wool in process. 

Regarding the best method of ap- 
plying oil, we cannot be didactic. 
Howard Priestman, in his excellent 
book “Principles of Wool Combing,” 
SavS: 

“It is difficult to choose between 
them (referring to oiling systems). 
The essential points in any oiling mo- 
tion after backwashing are very simi- 
lar to those which are essential for 
washing. 





“(1) It must be easy to see, and 
regulate accurately the amount of oil 
applied in a given time. 

(2) The supply must stop directly 
the machine is thrown off, or a pool 
of oil will form on the sliver. 

“(3) It must start automatically 
with the machine.” 

lhree very good points but very 
dificult to attain in any device. 

\We favor compressed air atomizers 
for use before carding or at card. 
Atter carding and before combing we 
favor dropping on by means of fin- 
gers or hinged scrapers, or better 
still, running desired number of sliv- 
ers over wire cylinders which rotate 
in an oil bath; this device, if level of 
oil is constantly maintained, comes 
very near fulfilling the necessary re- 
quirements. For even distribution, 
either is satisfactory due to the 
doublings and blending action in the 
gill boxes and comb. 

Experiments have indicated that 
2% of oil before carding is sufficient. 
Above this no extra benefit accrues 
although there is no objection to 
using more if card sliver is not to be 
backwashed. The amount of oil added 
atter carding depends upon what per- 
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Correspondence with Readers—Continued 


centage is required in the tops. Mo- 
hair tops range from 3.5% to 4.5%. 
We prefer the first figure because it 
allows of an addition in the drawing. 
It 2% is added at card this leaves the 
remainder to be added before comb- 
ing. The custom of the mill dictates 
this and they know why they follow a 
certain method. Coarse wools aver- 
age around 3.5% oil. Fine wools for 
English drawing 2.5% to 3.5% oil. 
Fine wools for French drawing 2% 
to 144% oil. Unless the actual per- 
centage of oil in top is known, any 
oil applied in drawing will be guess- 
work and may cause trouble in the 
spinning. We have found that 
around 4.5% to 5% in roving — Eng- 
lish system — is as high as we care to 
go. Above this trouble results, for 
too much lubrication causes slippage 
of fibers due to lack of control. This 
even is aggravated in the presence of 
high humidity, and we believe that in 
cap spinning, during the “dog days” 
of July and August, a better spin 
would result if the per cent of oil in 
the top were reduced. 

In the French system over 112% 
of oil in top causes trouble through- 
out drawing and in the spinning. To 
prove this, being skeptical, we ran 
lots containing 244% and 5% of oil, 
and- we had trouble with the rub 
aprons, parchment covers, and rubbers 
and brushes. In the spinning we had 
to remove the fine tumbler roll on 
front line of carriers due to the lick- 
ing and lapping. In these experi- 
ments we also proved that high 
humidities increased the difficulties 
and a lower humidity helped us to get 
rid of the lots. Oil containing more 


than 8% free oleic acid should be 
used with caution, because the oil 


will “set” or oxidize on the fiber ac- 
cording to the free acid present. 
Naturally, any free acid has an injur- 
ious effect upon the wire of card 
clothing and faller pins in gill boxes. 

In the latter case, the fallers in 
boxes where oil is first applied would 
soon show the effects, the pins becom- 
ing rough in a short time. It has also 
an injurious effect upon leather foun- 
dation for card clothing. Olive oil 
may contain from 1% to 24% of free 
oleic acid. Olive oil is not used be- 
cause it is the best lubricant, but be- 
cause it is readily removed from the 
wool or cloth at any stage desired, 
especially in finishing. 

Olive oil varies according to the 
tree, degree of ripeness, manner of 
harvesting, picking the fruit itself, 
and the “stage” or process of the 
pressing from which it comes. 
300 varieties of olive trees in Italy, 
Crete, Greece, and Spain also have 
many varieties. Adulteration is dif- 
ficult to detect, requiring the services 
of a trained chemist. Italy probably 
produces the most of the best brands 
of oil. We recommend basing pur- 
chases upon the results shown by a 
test which would reveal amount of 
free acid and presence of adulterants, 
if any. 


Over 


Small Holes in Stocking 
Technical Editor: 

We enclose a sock in which you 
will notice there are several small 
holes, and we are at a loss to know 
what is causing them. This sock is 
made in the body of 300-denier rayon, 
lisle, and pure thread silk, and in the 
heel and toe of two strands 60/2 lisle. 
You will note the holes appear only 
in the rayon. (6088 ) 

We need more information in order 
to answer the question intelligently, 
such as where the holes first show up, 
how the stockings are handled after 
knitting, how are they dyed, what 
materials are used, and in what form 
you buy them. It seems as though 
this must be a finishing defect, but 
we need more information. We find 
nothing to indicate the cause of the 
holes. The only suggestion we can 
make is that they are due to weaken- 
ing of the rayon when wet, as in dye- 
ing. It may be that some chemical is 
used which deposits at certain points 
and weakens the rayon more than the 
rest of the stocking. 


Inter-Roving Frame 
(Continued from page 67) 


yarn, etfects a striking reduction in 
capital and running costs, because it 
requires less floor space, less power, 
less labor, and less equipment of bob- 
bins, boxes, etc. The floor 
required for the frames is 

by 30% 


space 
reduced 
to 50%, owing to the elim- 
ination of the intermediate 
and the reduced number of roving 
frames required. The makers have 
prepared comparative lists of machin- 
ery required for mills of 40,000 ring 
spindles. As compared with ordinary 
practice, mills fitted with the new 
inter-roving frames effect the follow- 
ing savings: A mill to spin 20s from 
single roving eliminates 18 interme- 
diate frames and 8 roving frames, or 
2266 intermediate spindles, and re- 
duces its roving spindles from 5446 
to 4164. A mill to spin 36s from 
single roving eliminates 14 inter- 
mediate frames and 8 roving frames. 
A mill to spin 60s from double roving 
eliminates 17 
and 


frames 


intermediate frames 
13 roving frames 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

Bras strips, Machine for cutting. 1,623,- 
354. V.V. Messer, Douglaston, N. Y. 

Cop winding frame. 1,623,191. O. Lam- 
bert, Tamise, Belgium. 

Corton chopper. 1,623,898. A. H. Win- 
nett, Meridian, Texas. 

DouBLING and twisting machines. At- 
tachment for silk. 1,623,685. M. 
Kieffer, Olean, N. Y. 

DyEING textile materials. 
B. Smith, Albany, N. Y. 

KNITTING articles, Method and apparatus 
for finishing. 1,623,080. E. J. Ziock, 
Rockford, Ill. 

KNITTING machine, Knotting mechanism 


1,623,709. H. 


for. 1,623,233.. E. W. Clarke, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Canada. Assignor to Mer- 
cury Mills, Ltd, Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada. 
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Loom. 1,623,258. J. Lucas, Savannah, 


Ga. Assignor to Lucas-Lamborn Loom 
Corp., New York. 

Looms of more than one shuttle, Filling 
replenishing mechanism for. 1,623,861. 
E. A. Blackston, Raleigh, N. C. As- 
signor to Lovie R. Gilbert, Raleigh, 
N. C. 

Looms, Intermittent feeler 
for. 1,623,491. A. 


River, Mass. 


mechanism 
Ouellette, Fall 


Looms, Tension device for the harness 


of. 1,623,105. J. Giardino, West New 
York, N. J. 
Warp knitting machine. 1,623,603. _ I. 


Springthorpe, Philadelphia, Pa. As- 
signor to Springthorpe Textile Ma- 
chine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

YARN tensioning device. 1,623,608. A. 
Wetzel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Even Yarn for Cord Tires 


Variation Limits on Pickers, Cards, 
and Draw Frames 
By W. B. Carden 
The requirements or specifications 
tor cord tire fabrics are very rigid 
and must be strictly adhered to. 
primary requisite is an even yarn. 
Even yarn can be spun only from 
even roving. Definite limits of varia- 
tion should be established in the card 
room, 


The 


The drawing size is a gauge 
which shows whether the work is com- 
ing as uniform as possible from the 
cards and pickers. The variation in 
weight of picker laps should be held to 
one pound. The laps should be uni- 
form; that is, there should be no thick 
and thin places. Each card should be 
set so that the sliver will not vary 
more than six grains per yard. The 
finished drawing size should not vary 
more than two grains. That is, if a 
56-grain sliver is required, variation 
should not be more than from 55 to 
57 grains. 

If these limits are strictly adhered 
to, the spinning will produce an even 
yarn. If these limits are exceeded, 
the yarn spun will be uneven; the 
twist in the ply yarn, uneven or cork- 
screw; and the break and elongation, 
under specifications. 


Textile Students Visit Plants 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—The graduating 
class in textile courses of 
College, Clemson, S. C., are taking a 
four-day trip to various industrial 
plants of Greenville, S. C., and 
Greensboro, N. C., under the direc- 


Clemson 


tion of Prof. C. S. Doggett, of that 
institution. Accompanying the party 


are Professors R. K. Eaton, R. J. 
Cheatham and A. McKenna, instruct- 
ors of the college. 


High Quality California Wool 
This Season 


Los Banos, Cat.—Wool of excep- 
tionally high quality is reported as 
being sheared from the 100,000 sheep 
in this district, this year. Mild winter 
has kept the stock in prime condition, 
according to buyers and growers. 
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“The onawaing 


~On the Vall ~ 


Belshazzar feasted and reveled in the royal palace while the Medes 
and Persians hammered down the walls of Babylon. Alien hordes 
swarmed into the city. King Belshazzar was slain, and the downfall 
of the mighty Babylonian Empire followed. 


is 
is 





Since that time the expression “The Handwriting on the Wall,” has 
been the symbol for impending failure. 


see the handwriting on the wall before taking corrective measures. 
They rather seek to forestall failure by gaining a thorough knowledge 
of conditions affecting their particular business or industry. 


Modern executives of up-and-going concerns do not wait until they 


In order to secure more profitable operation, scores of manufac- ii ail is ¢ 
turing enterprises have either moved South or established branch Al exam I 
plants in the South in recent years. This is particularly true of textile ik I \ 
mills. 1] \, ’ 

‘lly | a tl | 
Pett 


A study of working conditions, climate, raw materials, labor, power 
and transportation reveals that the basic factors for profitable manu- 
facturing exist to a remarkable degree in the South. 


Write the Industrial Section of the Traffic Department, SEA- 
BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY COMPANY, and let us tell you | 
more about this territory. Your inquiry will be held in strict \ | 
confidence. | | 


Seaboard Air Line Building 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Warren T. White, Acting General Industrial Agent 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY COMPANY ere 










April 23, 1927 
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NEWS 








COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 
ARK. The Magnolia 
Cotton Mills Co., recently organized, and 
hich has purchased a local site, expects 
start construction of its mill in about 
4) days. The main building will be one- 
story high, approximately 125 x 240 ft., 
and will house about 5,000 spindles. Elec- 
ric power will be purchased. T. S. 
Grayson is president; J. O. Hutchenson, 
vice president; J. B. Lee, secretary and 
treasurer. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., are the engineers in charge. 


Yazoo City, Miss. The Cotton Mills 
Products Co. is installing eight new cards 
and 28 additional looms in its local 
plant. 


MAGNOLIA, 


‘BurLINGTON, N. C. Foundations are 
under way for the 75 x 100 ft. exten- 
sion to the plant of the King Cotton 
Mills Corp. Eight twisters and proba- 
bly some new winders for the produc- 
tion of ply yarns will be installed. 


CHINA Grove, N. C. In addition to 
the recently’ mentioned one-story, 110 x 
200 ft. weave shed and one-story, 36 x 
80 ft. slasher room now being built for 
the Patterson Mfg. Co., there is also 
under construction for this company two 
one-story warehouses, 36 x 100 ft. and 
50 x 60 ft., and an addition to the picker 
room, one story high, 16 x 99 ft. Some 
new machinery to replace old equipment 
has been ordered. 


Cuester, S. C. The Eureka Cotton 
Mill has erected an addition to its ware- 
house. 


Ware SHoats, S. C. The new addi- 
tion to the Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., now 
under construction, will be connected to 
Mill No. 1, and will be 304 x 134 ft., of 
steel construction, five stories high, and 
will take care of 30,000 spindles. It will 
cost $1,000,000. 


WHuitmirE, S.C. The Aragon 
Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., have com- 
pleted six new bungalows and have a 
number more under construction. 


Fact and Gossip 
ORANGE, Cat. The California Tex- 
tile Co. is being organized to take over 


plant and business of the West 
Coast Textile Co., which went into the 
ands of a receiver some months ago. 


he organizers have secured a State per- 
to sell $250,000 worth of stock and 
expect to announce some definite action 
in the near future. The new company is 
being started under the management of 
Robert B. Lynn, treasurer of the old 
neern. 


(Linton, Mass. More than one-third 
the additional 1500 looms to be started 
he Lancaster Mills are now in opera- 

Orders are coming in and the en- 
tire 1500 will be in operation as soon as 
hey can be changed over. The mills will 
igain specialize in Kalburnie ginghams 
and in addition will manufacture a semi- 
rubber cloth and dress goods. 


Mass. 


Co. is 


I-ASTHAMPTON, 
Boylston Mfg. 


The West 


considering the 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


establishment of a branch plant in the 


South. G. Arthur Cook, treasurer i 
the company, states that the company has 
received several attractive offers from 
southern communities which are willing 
and able to cooperate financially to secure 
the mill. 


*LoweELL, Mass. Charles F. Rowley 
and Reuben Dunsford, co-receivers of 
the Hamilton Mfg. Co., in accordance 
with the Court decree of approval, gave 
title to the entire physical property to 


Marden & Murphy, Inc., Lowell real 
estate dealers. Title to Mills Nos. 2, 4 
and 6 was then given by Marden & 


Murphy to the Courier Citizen Co., of 
Lowell, which is now owner of the mills 
adjoining Jackson St. from Central St. 
to the property of the Appleton Co., in- 


cluding about 350,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. Marden & Murphy own the re- 
mainder, including water rights, ma- 


chinery, equipment, etc. It is planned to 
organize a new company to operate about 
65,000 spindles. Much of the machinery, 
and the tenement property, will be offered 
for sale. 


CLAREMONT, N. H. The Monadnock 
Mills are increasing production in their 
rayon division, and more than 25% of 


the looms are now being given over to 
this line of production. 


SoMERSworTH, N. H. The Great 
Falls Mfg. Co. is developing maximum 
capacity at its mills, giving employment 
to about 1000 persons. 


Waterrorp, N. Y. The Waterforl 
Plant of the Beaver Mills is running oa 
full time schedules. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. Formal opening of 
the community house of the Savona Mfg. 
Co. was held Saturday night, April 9. 


DurHAM, N. C. Suit for $35,000 
against the White-Williamson Co., of 
Saxapahaw, has been filed here by the 
First National Bank of Durham, with a 
petition also being filed for the appoint- 
ment of a permanent receiver. It 
stated in the petition for receivership 
that in addition to the $35,000 which is 
due the bank, in three notes, $110,000 is 
now due to other creditors and_ that 
$10,800 is due the county for taxes. It 
is further stated in the complaint that the 
mill has not been in operation for more 
than 12 months and that it is the belief of 
the petitioners that the concern is now 
insolvent. 


was 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Elm ( 
Co., Second & Somerset Sts., mercerized 
yarns, has been dissolved as a separate 


onverting 


company. It has been absorbed and 
merged with Clarence L. Mevers, Inc., 
of the same address, engaging in same 
business as heretofore and at the same 
address. Clarence L. Meyers is presi 
dent, Milton M. Meyers, vice-president 
and G. C. Ballenberg is secretary and 


acts as buyer. 


LEHIGHTON, Pa. Penn Lace Co., Inc., 
has received a charter of incorporation, 
to manufacture and sell laces, embroid- 
eries, etc. Incorporators were D. Jacob 
Kistler, treasurer, and Henry Stern. 
Concern of this name has manu- 
facturing these lines under a_partner- 
ship between B. M. Shull and D. J. Kist- 
ler and this represents an incorporation 


been 


ot the business under the same name. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 

*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Philadelphia 
Wool Scouring & Carbonizing Co., Tren 
ton Ave., and Somerset St., has filed plans 
for the erection of its proposed storage 
building at Gaul and Tioga Sts., for 
which a general contract was recently let 
to the Hughes-Foulkrod Co., Philadel- 
phia. The Ballinger Co., Philadelphia, 
is architect. 

Bristot, R. I. The Cranston Wor 
sted Mills have awarded contract to the 
Central Engineering & Construction Co.. 
Pawtucket, R. I., for the construction of 
elevator shafts and bridge at its plant. 
Jenks & Ballou, Providence, are the en 
gineers. 


ProvipENcE, R. I. Bids are being re 
ceived for a four-story brick addition to 
the Atlantic Mills of Rhode Island, to 
cost around $100,000. 


Fact and Gossip 

PaLMeER, Mass. All departments of 
the Palmer Carpet Mills are running on 
short time schedules and the dyeing de- 
partment is on approximately half time. 
An early resumption of full time opera 
tions is predicted. 


NEWPORT, N. H. The Gordon Woolen 
Mills have started a night shift with in 
creased working force, and will continue 
on the new schedule indefinitely. 


SomMeErRswortH, N. H. The Great 
Falls Woolen Co. is running on a capac- 
ity schedule with full working force, and 
expects to maintain this production basis 
for an indefinite period. 


SomMerswortH, N. H. The Queens 
bury Mills, Inc., a branch of the Wor- 
cester, Mass., mills of the same name, 
have resumed operations after being shut 
down for several weeks. 


SALAMANCA, N. Y. The Salamanca 
Wool Combing Corp. has been formed 
under state laws with capital of $100,- 
000, to take over and operate the local 
mill of the Midland Wool Combing Co., 
now in financial difficulty. The new 
company plans to resume production at 
an early date. 


SALAMANCA, N.Y. The A-O Worsted 
Co. plant has been idle 
early this year, will resume operations 
within the next two or three months, ac 
cording to Edward N. Wilkes, secretary 
of the company, who the 
plant will produce yarns on its own a 


whose since 


also. states 
count and not on a commission basis as in 
the past. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 

SAN Jose, Cat. The Garden City 
Knitting Mills have moved from tempo 
rary quarters in Fountain St. to their 
former location 31 S. Second St., which 
was remodeled at an approximate cost of 
$8,000. According to Sol. H. Hoffman, 
proprietor, the output will be about 
doubled. 


Burtincton, N. C. It is reported that 


J. G. Rogers has placed order for 40 
automatic knitting machines for the new 
Rogers Hosiery Mill here. The first of 
these machines is expected to be shipped 
from the factory within the next ten days 
and will be installed in a building which 
Mr. Rogers owns and is enlargjng. 


Cuartotre, N. C. The Hudson Silk 
Hosiery Co., Inc., is installing additional 
equipment in order to take care of de- 
mands. When this equipment is put into 
operation, the total capacity of the plant 
will be 6,500 dozen pairs of hose per 
month, 


GREENSBORO, N. C Mock-Judson- 
Voehringer, Inc., who have moved their 
plant from Philadelphia, Pa., to Greens- 
boro, have started operation of some of 
their machines and expect to start up the 
others as fast as they are installed. The 
plant manufactures women’s full 
fashioned silk hosiery, and at Philadel- 
phia, had an equipment of 30 knitting 
and 12 sewing machines, dyeing and 
finishing machinery. J. V. Hunt is 
general superintendent of the plant. J. 
K. Voehringer, Jr., president of the com- 
pany will move his family to Greensboro, 
May 1, having secured a home in Irving 
Park. 

*STATESVILLE, N. C. The Phoenix 
Mills, Inc., Little Falls, N. Y., have se- 
lected a site near the city limits of States- 
ville on the Taylorsville road, for their 
new plant. The architects Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Boston, are now preparing 
plans and it is expected that work on the 
buildings will begin in ten days or two 
two weeks. The first building to be 
erected will contain approximately 100,- 
000 sq. ft., and another is to be built im- 
mediately with a floor space of 50,000 
sq. ft. It is expected that the first build- 
ing will be ready for operation by Oct. 1. 
The Iredell Development Co., a holding 
company formed primarily for the pur- 
pose of erecting a building costing ap- 
proximately $200,000 for the Phoenix 
Mills, had a_ stockholders’ organization 
meeting on April 12 to adopt a charter, 
elect a board of directors and work out 
numerous preliminary plans for the 
coming of the plant. Following the 
stockholders’ meeting, the directors 


elected the following officers : L. & 
Bristol, president; J. M. Deaton, vice- 
president; W. E. Webb, secretary and 


treasurer. 

*Unton, S. C. Satisfactory progress 
is reported on the remodeling of the plant 
of the Liberty Fabrics Corp. at Union. 
S. B. Rains, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who is 
in charge of manufacturing, has already 
arrived in Union. 

Fact and Gossip 

DeEcATUR, ALA. Members of 
Morgan board of 
approved a five-year tax exemption for 
the new plant here of Cooper, Wells & 
Co. The ruling does not affect the older 
plant but applies to the new plant now 
under construction. 


New Haven, Conn. The Grand 
Knitting Mills, recently organized, will 
not manufacture but sell knit goods at 
retail, 


the 


county revenue have 


Rome, Ga. The Rome Hosiery Mills 


are running full time. 


Boonssporo, Mp. J. C. Roulette & 
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LOUISVILL 


Premier Industrial Location of America 
Increases Population 35% 


WITHIN a few years $5,000 people came to Louisville as a result of industrial expansion; 171 new factories 
started operation, making a total of 812 industries producing 350 million: dollars of goods annually. Louis- 
ville’s strategic location near the center of population of the United States and at the gateway to the growing 
markets of the South, with the transportation advantages of 9 railroads and the Ohio River, make this 
development easy to understand. 






























Money to Invest 

Louisville’s industries are prosperous. Many 
long-established enterprises have greatly increased 
in size. Labor conditions are remarkably good, 
banking facilities adequate, and it is declared that 
approximately two hundred million dollars of 


local capital is available for investment. 


Low-Priced Power 
Soon to be added to a multitude of Louisville’s 


natural advantages is a large amount of very low- 





pricea hydro-electric industrial power. 


. 
Great New Hydro-Electric Plant 
Ne . Why Power 
ow Under Construction Rates dive 
One of the nation’s great hydro-power plants will be completed in 1928 at the door of Louts- 
ville. At a cost of ten million dollars the Federal Government and the Louisville Gas and 
Electric Company are co-operating in a combined navigation and power project. This is an 
important step in deepening the channel of the Ohio River to 9 feet from Pittsburgh to Cairo. 
lhe tremendous volume of water in the Ohio will develop 135,000 horsepower. 


Unusually Low 


The nature of the Ohio 
Falls development re 
quires the electrical 














Louisville is a well-built, modern city with The progressive business men of Louisville energy generated to be 
beautiful parks, playgrounds, boulevards and — are largely responsible for the city's present apeped for iobmtriel 
residence sections The great majority of its dustrial status and prosperity. lo supply — age enegeeiellsnid 
! ' et S . “) , ° » ° ° i - - , “ates in 
itinen 1 their homes. Educational. reli accurate information on industrial and com- tionally low rates to in 
cHizens OW! leir homes. LUCE lal, 1 aiid il ain caneel anatit in the deel dustries requiring large 
vious, cultural and recreational institutions are TC! Subjects ane ee ee nr 


ment of new and established industries, the usar send -*stelaganael 
louisville Industrial Foundation, a non-profit SRCEEROS Comeau. 
organization, with adequate capital, has been 

maintained for ten years. 


splendidly equipped. Its kindly traditions, en 

gaging climate and beautiful environment are 

known to the world in story and song 

{ new illustrated booklet describing Louisville, and complete information on specific 

subjects will be sent by this organization on request. All inquiries treated with 
strict confidence. 


LOUISVILLE INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 


INCORPORATED 


956 Columbia Building te=2 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Mill News—Continued 


Sons, Hagerstown, Md., underwear 
manufacturers, will start a branch plant 
at Boonsboro, where they have leased the 
old Boonsboro public school building 
which will be remodeled for their use. 


LoweLL, Mass. The Suffolk Knitting 
Mills, East Boston, have leased from the 
Wamsit Power Co., a large part of the 
former plant of the United States 
Cartridge Co., Lawrence St., Lowell, and 
will move their machinery to the new 
quarters gradually so there will be ao 
interruption 1n manutacturing. 


LoweLL, Mass. The Ipswich Mills are 
running on a night schedule in addition 
to regular day production and will con- 


Worcester, Mass. The Circlette Mfg. 
Co., Inc. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000 to make knit 
and elastic goods, etc. The officers and 
directors are: President, Frank J. Ford; 
treasurer, Thomas F. Rhodes, Newton 
Highlands, Mass., David J. Donahue, 
Arlington, Mass., Edna G. Ford and W. 
Thomas, both of Worcester. 


Paterson, N. J. The Real Service 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., recently organized 
with a capital of $125,000, to operate a 
local mill, will be represented by Abram 
C. Mendelsohn, 136 Washington St., 
Paterson. The incorporators are I. S. 
Miller and Herman Kasse. 


*Unton City, N. J. The Paramount 
Hosiery Co., recently organized, will not 
manufacture, but sell hosiery at retail. 


BALLSTON Spa., N. Y. The Ballston 
Knitting Co., through F. J. Shutts, pro- 
prietor, has purchased a large parcel of 
land on the Saratoga highway, according 
toa deed filed with the county clerk. 


Battston Spa, N. Y. The Spa Knit- 
ting Co. has increased operations and is 
now running at about capacity in all de- 
partments. 


Burraco, N. Y. The M. J. Fisher 
Knitting Co., Inc., manufacturers of 
knitted ties, is retiring from business and 
for sale its plant at 1043 
Jefferson Ave., which is equipped with 
30 latch needle knitting and two sewing 
dyeing and finishing machin- 
ery. Ill health compels M. J. Fisher, 


is offering 


mat hines, 


president and treasurer of the company, 
to retire from active business. 

Conors, N. Y. The Fuld & Hatch 
Knitting Co. has purchased the inter- 


f minority stockholders of the Fit- 


well Knitting Co., Cohoes, thereby ac- 
quiring complete ownership of the Fit- 


well mill. 


N. Y. The Fonda Silk Fabric 
Co., manufacturers of silk jersey cloth, 
etc., is again operating at near capacity, 
following a period of part time schedules. 


Fonpa, 


Hamitton, N. Y. The Frisbie & 
Stansfield Knitting Co. is operating its 
plant here on full time weekly schedules 
with additional workers. 


‘iH RNELL, N. Y. The Hornell plant 
ot the Julius Kayser & Co. will be closed 
on May 1. 


Jounstown, N. Y. The Johnstown 
Silk Mills, manufacturers of silk tricot 
and milanese fabrics, are now running 
on full time schedules with an enlarged 
Working force. 


eT, 


licates previous mention of project. 


Monawk, N. Y. Sole interest in the 
Elastic Spring Knit Corp. has been ac- 
quired by the Edward I. Goodrich estate 
through purchase of 50% of the stock 
from the Waldmar Schauffler estate. 
The transaction marked the climax to 
several months of litigation during which 
the mill has been shut down. Whether 
the mill will reopen depends upon its 
sale as a manufacturing unit. Otherwise 
the plant will be stripped, machinery sold, 
and the buildings disposed of. 


Utica, N. Y. Textile plants in this 
city during March reached the highest 
average of employment in two _ years, 
92.4 per cent of normal, according to 
statistics given out by the Industrial As- 
sociation of Utica. 


Utica, N. Y. The Firsching Knitting 
Mills are now operating at near capacity 
with an enlarged working force. 


*KinsTon, N. C. Plans to effect the 
sale of the defunct Kinston Knitting Co. 
have been announced here. The receivers 
hope to find a purchaser who will oper- 
ate the mill. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Application for 
charter will be made May 2, 1927 for a 
company to be called Sportwear Hosiery 
Mills to engage in the manufacture of 
hosiery. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Application for a 
charter of incorporation of an intended 
company called Redfield Hosiery Co., will 
be made May 2, 1927, to manufacture 
and trade in hosiery, underwear, etc. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa. Charter has been | 
granted to company called American 
Underwear Mfg. Co., to manufacture, 


men’s, children’s and boy’s underwear, | 
having a capital of $20,000. J. A. Sachs, | 
1838 Hamilton St., is treasurer. 


OrwicssurGc, Pa. The Lin-Ho-Wa| 
Knitting Co. has discontinued the manu- 
facture of cotton underwear and changed 
its mill over to the production of rayon 
underwear exclusively. Twenty-two 
knitting and 48 sewing machines are now 
operated on the new line. 





Wm. F. Ine. 
mill at 6th & 


the 


READING, Pa. Taubel, 
have discontinued their 
Chestnut Sts., Reading, and 


equipment to Riverside, N. J. 


moved 


READING, Pa. ~The Arrow He 
Mills, Inc. have filed a petition for a dk 
cree of dissolution. 


ysiery 


MiILtwaukeEEk, Wits. The Jupiter Knit 


ting Co., 2413 Fond du Lac Ave., has | 
been organized with a capital of $25,000, 
to operate a local mill. The incorpor- | 


ators are Paul Schmidt, Paul Woche and 


Arthur Meissner. 





SILK 


New Construction and Additions 
Fatt River, Mass. The local mill of 
Marshalls, Inc., inactive for some time, 
has been acquired by Samuel and George 
Abrash, heads of the Elgin Silk Co., 
Pleasant St. The new owners will re- 
model a portion of the structure for silk 
dyeing, and plan early occupancy. 


RocHesterR, N. Y. The Vogt Mfg. 
Corp. is completing plans and will soon 
take bids for a one-story mill on Fern- 
wood Ave. near Portland Ave., estimated 
to cost about $250,000, with equipment. 
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HERE is nothing 
of the fair weather 


friend about Torrington 
Needles.— 


Through thick and thin, 


on easy work or hard, 
they favor the manu- 
facturer who favors 

























The red box 
with the 
green label 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES; 

























THE TORRINGTON COMPANY c 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 
PHILADELPHIA 


B. BARKER & CO .LTO 
140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
NEW YORK 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT; 


TORRINGTON, CONN 
MANCHESTER, N. H 


COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
AACHEN. GERMANY 
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New type Motor equipped 
Spiral Gear Drive. Eastwood 
Skein Winder or Spooler. 


A type for every purpose. 


BENJAMIN EASTWOOD COMPANY 


Builders of Skein Winders Since 1872 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


Represented in the South by CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 







/ _ a 
A Baker Spinnerette Is 
a Scientific Instrument 


IX read very often about the wonderful accuracy 
of modern scientific instruments—of their marvel- 
ous precision—and there is ample justification for 


all the apne bestowed upon them. Well 
worthy of being classed with them are Baker 
spinnerettes, beca ause no matter how much pains- 
taking care, oe of measurement and rig rid 
inspection may be devoted to the making of any 
instrument of extreme precision, the same meticu- 
lous care is applied in equal measure to the manu- 
facture of Baker spinnerettes. 




















We make them of platinum-gold and palladium 
gold. Both alloys allow of exact machining, both 
are about equal in wearing quality and both are 
completely proof t 










» corrosion. The palladium 
alloy is the more economical, first because of the 
lower cost and second because, due to its greater 
lightness, Palladium-gold is bulkier and more 
spinnerettes can be made from an ounce of it. 
The scrap value of both is in proportion to the 
original cost. 
















f ait cal « — 
too for artificial straw 


ee ee Es 54 Austin St., Newark, N. J. 
manufacturers NEW YORK = - - CHICAGO 


E make spinnerettes BAKER & CO., INC. 
~ 


WORLD 





Leaders for 
Sixty Years 


Atwood Winders and Spinners are 


made for manufacturers of fine fabrics. | 


The 4F Winder shown is specially equipped to wind Raw or Artificial Silk | 
and other materials used by knit goods manufacturers. 
| 5B Spinner, a combination spinner and doubler for Silk, Artificial Silk and 
abulates of Silk with cotton and worsted. 


Specifications and prices on request 


The Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn. 


Established 1864 


New York Office—95 Madison Ave. 
Southern Rep.— H. L. McCauu, 6 Cutter Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Western Rep.—fF. G. PAULES, Box 67, Inglewood, California. 








ARTIFICIAL SILK AND 
ITS MANUFACTURE 


(New Edition) 


By JOSEPH FOLTZER 


Owing to the ever-increasing interest in the artificial silk industry 
as manifested by the establishment of new plants in this country 
and the development of new outlets for the product this translation 
of a standard French work should be a matter of considerable 


interest. 


The volume includes practically all that appeared in the second 
edition of the French work, and aiso a considerable amount of infor 
mation and new drawings concerning improvements which have taken 
place in the industry since the publication of the French book. The 
translation was done by Thomas Woodhouse, head of the weaving 
and designing department of the Dundee Technical College and 
School of Art. The different processes for manufacturing artificial 


silk are described in detail and are well illustrated by diagrams and 


microphotographs. The spinning, winding, twisting, reeling, count- 
ing and dyeing are all taken up. An interesting treatment of the 
organization of staff and equipment for an artificial silk mill and 
general notes on the establishment of an artifical silk mill are of 
particular interest. In order to make the book more complete the 
author has added a chapter on the production of artificial hair, felt, 
leather, etc. 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW PRICE $5.50—POSTPAID 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 Fourth Ave. New York 


April 23, 1927 





We also make the 
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Mill News—Continued 


Morton Wolfe, Buffalo, N. Y., is 


archit 

*BrrTHLEHEM, Pa. The R. K. Laros 
Sik Co. has taken out a permit for 
erection of a brick and steel addition to 


s plant. The work will cost in excess 
¢ $110,000. F. H. Clement & Co. have 
the contract. 


Covincton, Va. Schwarzenbach, Hu- 
ber & Co. will start construction of an 
addition to their Covington mill, to house 
50 additional new looms, about June 1. 


Fact and Gossip 

Paterson, N. J. The Ellenday Silk 
Co. recently formed with a capital of 
$125,000, to operate a local broad silk 
mill, will be represented by Frederick A. 
Ellenbogan, 152 Market St., Paterson, 
one of the incorporators. The other in- 
corporators are Sidney A. Ellenbogen 
and George E. Day. 


Paterson, N. J. The Hamod Silk Co., 
recently organized with a capital of 
$25,000, to operate a local broad silk mill, 
will be represented by Meyer W. Stein, 
126 Market St., Paterson, one of the in- 
corporators. The other incorporators are 
George Hamod and E. B. Raiber. 


Witkes Barre, Pa. The mill at 48 
Monroe St., formerly operated by Ma- 
gagna Bros., has been sold to Henry R. 
Heitman, Inc., New York, who will 
operate the plant on silk throwing. 


CentRAL Faris, R. I. The Ralmar 
Mfg. Corp., recently incorporated, has 
taken over the silk weaving department 
of the United States Knitting Co., 53 
Foundry St., equipped with 24 looms, 
warping, winding and copping machin- 
ery. Product is sold direct. Ralph P. 
Levye is president and Max Ross, treas- 
urer of the new company. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 

Curton, N. J. The Napon Rayon 
\orp. 1s contemplating early construc- 
tion of an addition to its plant. 


Fact and Gossip 

_ CitesTeR, Pa. Sale of manufacturing 
building formerly occupied by the Cupra- 
tse Corp. of America, rayon manufac- 
ts, is scheduled for April 26. The 
District court in Philadelphia has 
eclared the Cupranese Corp., of Amer- 
ca, an involuntary bankrupt. John M. 
‘ill has been appointed referee. 


ture 


S 


BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


LLE, Ga. The National Yarn 
sing Co. will have a new ware- 
mpleted and ready for occu- 
about two weeks, according to 
t by T. H. McKinney, presi- 
> new building will also pro- 
for an enlargement of the dye- 
_* Gepartment of the company. The 
wcing is of mill construction, one story 
“gh, 0 x 200 ft., and cost $25,000. 


S previous mention of project. 


SouTHBRIDGE, Mass. Work has been 
started on an addition to the plant of 
the Southbridge Finishing Co., which is 
to be used as an extension of the en- 
graving department. It will be of brick, 
mill construction, two stories high, 80 x 
40 ft., and will cost about $15,000. The 
work will be done under separate con- 
tracts. 


Newark, N. J. The Hart Dyeing Co. 
has completed a new fireproof boiler 
house, replacing the building destroyed 
by fire last December. The new build- 
ing is 47 x 40 ft. with 20-ft. clearance 
to bottom of trusses. The roof is peaked 
and equipped with two large ventilators. 
New coal conveying equipment has been 
installed in the plant recently. 


PLEASANT VALLEY, N. Y. The Valley 
Finishing Co. is building an extension to 
its plant, to have 1,500 sq. ft. of floor 
space for the storage of gray goods. New 
machinery which will approximately 
double the present capacity, is now being 
installed in the plant. 


ReapinGc, Pa. The Liberty Dye 
Works have received a permit to erect a 
one-story warehouse, 67 x 219 ft. on the 
southwest corner of Chestnut and Mifflin 
Sts. The estimated cost is $40,000. 


Pawtucket, R. I. The Dempsey 
Bleachery & Dye Works have started 
construction of a one-story brick addi- 
tion, 45 x 70 ft. L. A. Murphy, Paw- 
tucket, has the general contract. 


*ANDERSON, S. C. The Gossett Dye- 
ing & Finishing Co. has awarded contract 
to C. M. Guest, of Anderson, for con- 
struction of its plant which will be of 
brick, one story high, 150 x 160 ft. It 
is expected to be ready for operation by 
Aug. 1. 


Fact and Gossip 

*Praspopy, Mass. The Danvers 
Bleachery & Dye Works advise TEXTILE 
Worvp that the rumor that they will 
soon start construction of an exten- 
sion to their plant arose from the fact 
that they have lately demolished their old 
coal burning power house and engine 
room and thrown down the chimney, 
which was done simply to clear off the 
ground for some future expansion. They 
state that at present the matter of build- 
ing is extremely indefinite. A new oil 
burning power house with electric gener- 
ators was installed about five years ago. 


Pawtucket, R.I. The Dexter Rayon 
Dyeing Corp. has been incorporated with 
a capital of 100 shares of no par value 
stock. The incorporators are Walter I. 
Sundlin, 704 Industrial Trust Bldg, 
Providence; Y. M. Ahern and Ruth M. 
Lund. 

*TARKILN, R. I. Charles 
appointed permanent 
Clearwater Dyeing & 
under bond of $10,000, at 
fore presiding Justice Tanner in the 
Superior Court, Providence, last week. 


Bragg was 
receiver of the 
Finishing Co., 

a hearing be- 


Anperson, S. C. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
of Greenville, S. C., have been selected 
as engineers by Gossett Dyeing & Fin- 
ishing Co., which has been organized to 
build and equip a plant for dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing cotton piece goods 
here, 


SILKWORM 
(Bombyx Mori) 


Champlain 
Spun Silk Yarns 


\The natural product of the silkworm 
plus the skill of Champlain spinners 


CHAMPLAIN SILK MILLS 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 
Mills: Whitehall, N. Y., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


General Silk Importing Co., Inc. 


YOKOHAMA SHANGHAI SHAMEEN, CANTON MILAN LYONS 


Raw, Thrown, Spun and Dyed Silks, Hosiery Tram, 
Insulating Silk 


Prepared in any Standard Form of Package 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


National Spun Silk Company 


INCORPORATED 


MILLS: NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


High-grade Spun Silk Yarns for all Purposes 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


Klots Throwing Company 


INCORPORATED 


Silk Throwsters 


MILLS: 


Scranton, Pa 
Moosic, Pa 
Alexandria, Va 


Carbondale, Pa 
Cumberland, Md 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Forest City, Pa 
Lonaconing. Md 
Passaic, N. J 


Archbald, Pa. 
Keyser, W. Va 
Central Falls, R. 1. 


General Offices: 440 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Light-running braiders 


that produce at a 
low power cost 


When you use New England Butt braiders 
you can feel sure that you are getting full 
production and at the same time operating 
the machines at a very small power expen- 


| 
The output obtainable from our No. 1 | 
nd No. 2 Braiders is, in fact, very high | 
for floor space occupied and we will wel- 
come any comparison of production, where | 
floor space, original cost and maintenance 


catalog. 


NEW ENGLAND BuTT Co. 
304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


our No. 1 and No. 2 Braiders. This makes 
the machine more durable, 


easily adjusted and interchangeable 


















16 Carrier No. 2 Braider 


| 





SQUEEZER 
and 
SATURATOR 





Extra Heavy 
Frames 





Self Oiling 
Bearings 





Rubber Covered 
Rolls 





Friction Clutch 
Drive 








Ball Bearing Dry Cans 
Ball Bearing Reels 
Washers—Mangles—Padders 


FINISHING MACHINES,* DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND BUTT CO. 


Builders of Textile Finishing Machinery 


304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 





are of interest. If interested, send for new | 
| 


Illustrated below:is the worm, worm gear, | 
and worm gear bearing now used on all | 


self-aligning. | 
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THE GLOBE 
all steel 


OVER END CREEL 


The tube does not revolve, this feature increases production 
and decreases knots. 

Easy to creel. 

Another fine feature is a simple but effective tension device. 
Electric stop motion optional. 

Repeat orders prove its success. CATALOG 


Globe Mfg. Co., 2009-13 Kinsey St., Phila., Pa. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED T 


Established 50 years 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Kinds Of 


LIOOM REEDS 


Sliding Hook and 
Double Bar 
Heddle Frames | 


Made with Iron or Wood Ends 











ASK FOR SAMPLES 


Walker Manufacturing 
Company | 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


Atlantic and Ruth Streets. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Southern Office: 101 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 





See cAlso—— 
XTILE 
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Athletic Underwear 


A Market Feature 


Possibility of Rayon Garment De- 
velopment Is Considered 


Very Bright 


Underwear activity is conspicuous 
by its absence. Very few buyers are 
in town and orders which are being 
received are almost entirely from 
salesmen on the road. Some excep- 
tion may be taken to this in the case 
of business on spring underwear, 
where buyers have not filled their re- 
quirements and are striving to get 
deliveries on merchandise which is 
needed. As one agent said to a rep- 
resentative of TExTILE Wor~p this 
week “The underwear manufacturer 
who is not thirty days behind on his 
deliveries of spring underwear is a 
rare bird; there must be something 
the matter with him.” There is un- 
doubtedly a good deal of substituting 
being done. Buyers who have bought 
their full requirements for spring are 
apparently not very numerous, con- 
sidering the requests which agents 
are receiving. They indicate that the 
jobber has not correctly estimated the 
demand for his product, or, knowing 
it, has been unwilling to express his 
confidence in actual buying. This 
delay undoubtedly means a loss of 
business on the part of the whole- 
saler, but whether it will teach him 
a lesson or not remains to be seen. 
Certainly he is not pursuing any dif- 
ferent tactics with regard to fall, and 
as a consequence agents predict that 
the same trouble with regard to deliv- 
eries will be witnessed a few months 
from now that exists in relation to 
spring merchandise. It may be that 
lune and July will show a decided 
increase in the buying for fall, but if 
this buying is delayed much further 
than the above date the jobber is not 
going to get his full quota of mer- 
chandise. The underwear manufac- 
turer, like a good many other classes 
of textile producer, is not making up 
goods for stock in anticipation of 
He has learned his lesson, 
and the buyer who waits until the last 
possible moment is going to find this 
out to his sorrow. 


orders. 


Athletic Type Garments 


If there is any development in 
mens’ knit underwear it would seem 
to be in the demand for the athletic 
type of garment. Retailers are re- 
porting increased request for the 
knitted pullover shirt. This demand 
comes from all classes of trade but is 
Most insistent from the youth of the 
country, and especially the college 

Very often this class of buyer 
has tarted a vogue which has spread 
| classes of consumers, and it 


(Continued on page 85) 
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KNIT GOODS 





Service in Hosiery Merchandising 





Hand-to-Mouth Buying Makes Necessary Up-to-Date Methods by 
Manufacturers 


UYING of textiles in a hand-to- 

mouth manner has its undoubted 
disadvantages for the manufacturer. 
These disadvantages are too well 
known to recount and in principle 
are just as important factors today 
as when the changed order of buying 
commenced. Nevertheless textile 
producers are gradually arriving at a 
partial point of adjustment. It is 
true that some have already reached 
the stage where they are able to look 
at current buying philosophically and 
to feel that if there should never be 
a reversion on the part of the buyer 
to anticipation of his requirements, 
they can still proceed at a profit and 
work out the proper plan of mer- 
chandising in relation to the present 
day methods of buying. 


Hosiery and Hand-to-Mouth Buying 

In no division of the textile field 
has the hand-to-mouth operation of 
the buyer been more conspicuous 
than in the hosiery field. The devel- 
opment and intensifying of this trend 
during the last few seasons have been 
the result largely of demand for 
fancy styles. The uncertainty as to 
their continuance and the unwilling- 
ness of the buyer to stock up with 
merchandise which might show not 
only depreciation in value but a lack 
of consuming demand, has fostered 


this retail character of buying. It 
has also increased the number of 


those manufacturers who sell direct 
to the retailer. It is appreciated that 
while direct contact with the ultimate 
distributor means increased detail and 
possibly increased risks incurred in 
the way of credit, etc., it is also gen- 
erally admitted that any degree of 
anticipation of requirements is as 
fully in evidence with the retailer 
as with the wholesaler. Retail buy- 
ing of hosiery’ may involve many 
small orders, but at the same time it 
gives the manufacturer about as much 
an idea of the future and as much 
basis for the operation of plants as 
does the relationship with the jobber. 
In view of the fugitive character of 
demand for fancies it is the unusual 
wholesaler who will anticipate re- 
quirements for over sixty days, and 
very frequently the retailer will go as 
far as this on something which he 
considers likely to meet current 
demand. 
Element of Service 

The progressive hosiery manufac- 
turer of today realizes that whether 
he sells the jobber or the retailer he 
must give a degree of service which 
will influence the buyer favorably 
toward his line. This is especially 
true with the retailer, but it is far 
from a negligible factor in the rela- 


tions of the manufacturer with the 
wholesale trade. The time was not 
so long ago that the average hosiery 
manufacturer would not promise de- 
liveries even on staple goods under a 
period of thirty days. Today, one of 
the largest factors in the full-fash- 
ioned hosiery business guarantees the 
jobber delivery within four days from 
the date or order. When it comes to 
the direct sale of hosiery to the re- 
tailer, a much quicker basis has been 
established by progressive 
manufacturers. This is accomplished 
by carrying a stock of gray goods and 
giving finishing orders only as de- 
tails from the trade are received. In 
the case of certain manufacturers 
making trade marked lines and going 
direct to the retail trade, a twenty- 
four hour delivery period is guar- 
anteed. 


certain 


How One Manufacturer Does It 


As an illustration of the develop- 
ment of this service, the case of an 
important mill handling a line of 
trademarked seamless goods may be 
mentioned. For several years this 
line.of hosiery has been sold direct to 
the retail trade under a mill trade 
mark. Realizing in their contact 
with their customers that they needed 
a full-fashioned line to round out 
their business which could be sold 
with little more effort by their pres- 
ent selling staff and also appreciat- 
ing that they were not full-fashioned 
manufacturers, they have made prac- 
tically a cost plus arrangement with a 
full-fashioned mill, whereby they 
guarantee to take a specified percent- 
age of the latter’s product at a cer- 
tain amount above that mill’s cost. 
These goods are taken in the gray 
and sent to a finishing mill to whom 
a guarantee of a certain amount of 
business per day is made. Inasmuch 
as these two plants are nearer to the 
selling markets than the seamless mill 
of the parent company, shipments can 
be made much more expeditiously to 
the trade. As a matter of fact they 
can be received by motor truck in the 
New York market the next morning 
after the finishing order is given. 
This arrangement also means that the 
manufacturer can eliminate any pos- 
sibility of an accumulation of unmer- 
chantable shades which might have to 
be stripped and redyed. The finish- 
ing order is not given until the actual 
order in all its details is received 
from the retail buver. The goods are 
billed by the parent company and as 
far as the trade knows, unless they 
are aware of the character of the 
mill’s product, are manufactured in 
the company’s own plant. It enables 
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the concern to make a strong point of 
its ability to serve the trade which 
will be used in its magazine publicity. 


“Hand-to-Mouth” Here to Stay 


More and more is the opinion de- 
veloping that the practice of buying 
only as demands are pressing has 
come to stay. Every now and then 
some authority in the economic or 
textile world voices this belief, add- 
ing that until merchandise shall be- 
come scarce there is no chance of 
buyers reverting to the former habit 
of anticipation. And the significant 
thing about these published views is 
that they declare now that the prac- 
tice is economic, and that all parties 
in interest are benefitted thereby. In 
the hosiery field it is pointed out that 
both the buyer and the manufacturer 
are more likely to make money in the 
long run by this character of oper- 
ation. The chance of accumulating 
stocks for which there may be no de- 
mand and on which it may be neces- 
sary to take decided depreciation is 
very much lessened. It may be nec- 
essary for the manufacturer to make 
a wider variety of merchandise than 
formerly and also the margin may be 
cut down. But if the risk of losses 
on stock made up in advance is elimi- 
nated, with all the attendant waste 
involved, the effect of the above fac- 
tors is decidedly lessened. If in addi- 
tion the market is carefully followed 
and consistently canvassed, sufficient 
business may be developed to keep 
the machinery in steady operation, 
thus avoiding the bugbear of idle 
machinery at times and rush of busi- 
ness which cannot be taken care of, 
at others. 


Ability to Compete With Foreigner 


Another feature connected with 
hand-to-mouth buying in the hosiery 
field is the advantage it gives to the 
domestic manufacturer in competi- 
tion with foreign made goods. It 
is a very difficult matter for a hos- 
iery buyer to go abroad today and 
buy his requirements for the next six 
months, even on_ staple goods. 
Champagne may be the color today 
that is generally favored in ladies’ 
full-fashioned, and a month from now 
may be dead as the proverbial herring 
while the next month gun metal may 
be all the rage. How is the buyer to 
place an import order under these cir- 
cumstances ? The only _ possible 
method of operating without risk of 
decided loss is to buy goods abroad 
in the gray and have them finished in 
this country. It is questionable 
whether this can be done to advan- 
tage except in very high-priced goods 
for costs on the primary operations in 
a hosiery mill are being reduced 
materially in this country in compar- 
ison with those abroad. In the final 
analysis on the degree of adjustment 
by the manufacturer to the present- 
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Its world-wide 
reputation 
is based on 


results 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


[Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, ‘‘The 
Science of Knitting.”” Price> $2.00. 


SPRING NEEDLE KN ee 
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method of buying spells his suc- 
s, while those who continue to 
plain about the situation, without 
ng any steps to move with the tide 
to take advantage of the oppor- 
ities existing in present methods, 
» those who are likely to fall by the 


vside. 


Knit Cloth Census 


Figures for 1925 Show Loss of 
About 20% from 1923 

\VASHINGTON, D. C.—The Depart- 

ent of Commerce announces that, ac- 
cording to data collected at the bien- 
nial census of manufacturers taken in 
1926, the total value of knit cloth made 
in 1925 was $55,454,344, a decrease of 
19.1% as compared with $68,520,578 
for 1923, the last preceding census 
Of this total, $49,342,838 was 
reported by establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of knit 
cloth and $6,111,506 by establishments 
whos principal products were other 
classes of knit goods. 

The total for 1925 is made up as 
iollows: Jersey cloth, including mil- 
anese and tricot, 27,979,291 square 
yards, valued at $26,674,230; tricolette, 
14,192,483 square yards, valued at 
$9,777,037; towels and toweling, 975,- 
662 square yards, valued at $700,701 ; 
sueded cotton cloth, 111,162 square 
yards, valued at $124,511; stockinet, 
valued at $2,167,678; glove and shoe 
linings, valued at $4,631,600; and 
other classes of knit cloth, valued at 
$11,378,587. 

Of the 132 establishments which 
were engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of knit cloth in 1925, 74 were 
located in New York, 22 in Pennsyl- 
vania, It in Massachusetts, 7 in 
Rhode Island, 6 in New Jersey, and 
the remaining 12 in 9 other States. In 
1923 the industry was represented by 
148 establishments, the decrease to 132 
in 1925 being the net result of a gain 
of 39 establishments and a loss of 55. 
The loss is accounted for as follows: 
Out of business or discontinued man- 
ufacturing prior to the beginning of 
1925, 41; idle, 5; reported commodi- 
ties other than knit cloth as products 
of greatest value and therefore trans- 
ferred to the appropriate industries, 9. 


Tr} 





year. 


le statistics for 1925, as presented 
herewith, are preliminary and subject 
to such 
necessary upon 
ot the 


be found 
examination 


correction as may 
further 


returns. 


Per cent 

1925 1923 change 
he industry as a Whole 
Number of  establish- 

ments 1,987 2,323 —14.5 
Wage earners average 

numberie 186,668. 194,244 — 3.9 

ty ‘imum month Oct. 193,748 May 198,545 


mum month 

r cent of maxi- 

num... 91.3 94.4 . 
$168,682,840 $168,271,584 0.2 


Jan. 176,892 Jan. 187,424 


ost of materials (in- 

z fuel, electric 

pow and contain- 
oo ... $453,925,780 $484,020,075 — 6 


9 
Va f products b $809,960,213 $848,176,734 — 4.5 
va lded by manu- 

re $356,034,433 $364,156,659 — 2.2 


neluding salaried employes. 
umount of manufacturers’ profits can not be 
1 from the census figures, for the reason that no 
ollected in regard to a number of items of expense, 
nterest on investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, 
and advertising. 
e of products less cost of materials; in other words, 
created by the manufacturing processes. The 
iaterials does not include wages, salaries, nor the 
' expense specified in footnote 6. 


Athletic Underwear 


(Continued from page 8&3) 


would seem to be possible that the 


present craze among college boys w ill 


develop into a ‘Wide spread con 
sumption. 
Big Retail Mark Up 
There is one feature of this distri 


bution of athletic which 
may be instrumental in checking what 
might otherwise be a large volume 
business. In certain 
it is reported that the prices which 
are asked for the pullover shirt are 
such as to cause the consumer to re 
fuse his orders. 
well-known metropolitan retail store, 
a shirt of this character is being sold 
today It is 
impossible to state the mark-up which 
the retailer puts on this product, but 
it is known that 
are available in the primary market 
as low as $3.37 and the 
quality of these shirts is unquestioned 
But even this figure pales into insig 


garments 


retail quarters 


For instance, in one 


for $1.50 per garment. 


combed yarn lines 


per dozen, 


nificance when compared with the 
price which this same retail store 
charges for a pair of jean running 


When it is realized the small 
for the 


trunks. 
amount of material necessary 
manufacture of such a garment 
the comparatively cheap price of the 
fabric entering into it, it is hard to 
understand why the should 
ask $1.25 for such a garment no mat 
ter how well finished. It is such 
things that frequently retard the de 
velopment of a style, interfering with 


and 


retailer 


the popular demand. There is also 
the question of whether a demand 
can be developed for fancy effects, 
especially in running trunks. There 


are lines on the market of the blazer 
stripe variety, adaptable for the 
younger generation, which may de 
velop into a vogue. Many 
ouestion whether the call for such 
lines is anything more than a passing 
fancy on which those who make up 


general 


stocks are likely to show a loss. 
Development of Rayon Lines 


It is regarded as little short of re 


markable that the increase in wo 
men's rayon garments continues on 
such a broad scale. Very frequently 


the report is heard of mills which are 
supposed to be engaged almost ex 
clusively on other lines, diverting a 
large portion of their machinery to 
the manufacture of rayon lhe 
spread of this into men’s 
garments is thought likely to be much 
less rapid. Care is necessary in the 
laundering of 


demand 


rayon underwear and 


the same care is not likely to be given 
given to 


to men’s apparel as is 


women’s. The possibility of growth 
in demand for the athletic shirt made 
from 


rayon is appreciated, but on 


two piece garments and on union 
suits it is thought the progress is des 
tined to be 
the 


apparel is 


very slow. Neverthless 


constant demand for women’s 


keeping an increasingly 
large amount of machinery in 
ation and the end is not yet. 


oper 
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PARAMOUNT FORMS 


The Most Widely Used Method of 
Hosiery Finishing in the World 


1. The only Form with which the Paramount Patented 
Holder can be used. This Holder produces even 
lengths and saves fabric. 


ho 


The only Form with sharp edges for producing pro- 
nounced and perfect creases assuring flat lying fabric. 


3. The only Form with special oval construction and 
patented thick toe to eliminate ears and puckers in the 
stocking. 


4. The only Form with Patented Toe-Grooves to insure 
rapid boarding and perfect alignment of the toe gores. 


Ww 


The only Form made in one piece and of aluminum, in- 
suring long life and permitting reasonable exchanges. 
Aluminum can be recast when change of shape is neces- 
sary. This metal will not stain or corrode and it tal:es 
a smcoth high polish so essential in finishing Chiffon 
hosiery. 


6. The only Form with three types of Grooves for perfect 
alignment of seams for boarding full-fashioned and 
mock-seamed goods. 


7. The only Form mounted on All-Metal Table with 
Patented Removable Aluminum Troughs, facilitating 
changing of forms and cleanliness. Troughs are made 
with rounded corners eliminating possibilities of pulling 
threads. 


8. The only Form equipped with Angle-Base Attachment 
enabling operative to see both sides of the stocking with- 
out moving the form. It facilitates the stripping opera- 
tion and produces improved finish of the tops. 


Paramount Equipment furnished on sale or rental basis. 





See cllso—— 
——CAIALOG——— 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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2-B Rayon Skein Winder 


gi tha 


ViuRA RR f Aik " 
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see oo oe 








Ingrain Silk in Skeins 
Rayon in Skeins 
Cotton in Skeins 


1-B No. 25 Cup-Builder Skein Winder 





There’s A Big Field For 


Fine Gauge Misses Hosiery 


The young school miss of today is every inch 
a lady, save for her years. From hat to shoes 
she is as chic as her older sister, especially so, 
is her hosiery. Fashion says this must be full- 
fashioned, but Economy often says, “No”. As 
Economy usually wins, the solution is found in 
a mock-seam hose that looks as much like full- 
fashioned as possible. 


Such hosiery can be made on the Standard H 
slotted with 27 needles per inch. The operation 
of this fine gauge machine is reliable and satis- 
factory. The fabric is comparable with the best 
in fine gauge hose. This machine is known as 
Standard H, Style 1, 70 Gauge. It is a single 
feed, five finger machine, equipped for double 
sole, high splice and fashion marks. 


Rayon in Skeins 
Cotton in Skeins 


Many new and valuable patents control these Winders. 
The Standard Knitter is guaranteed to give a Send sample of skein, or call and let us show you the best 


higher production rate than is possible on other Winding that is done from our up-to-date machines. 
machines, and it assures an absolute absence of 
picker trouble. 


Come and see them in action and be convinced. 


There’s a full description of the complete line ene ee ty 


i 
of Standard H Knitters in our Catalog, which JACOB TK: Pv eey> NI U = 
you may have upon request. WINDERS 4 Ws EXaEsS | 


—— See cdlso | i WARPERS a , r 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE : F ae PORT Rag nae. eS SE aa 
——CATALOG—— 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. | : _ AGENTS 


Canadian Representative Southern Representative 


MACHINE cx. Wilmington, Del. W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Makenworth Company 


—— CATALOG 
JAMES BUILDING, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Hamilton, Ont. Greensboro, N. C. 
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inderwear Statistics for 


Vebruary Obituary 


The Dept. of Commerce, Washing- 





n, D. C., Rds, sesued the - tallowcse ti anionnion 


s se 
atistics regarding the production, = De te T Th 1n ing 
tock, orders, and shipments for Feb- Albert Weber, hosiery manufacturer 
iary, 1927, on knit underwear: of Reading, died suddenly on Thursday 


NIT UNDERWEAR—PRODUCTION AND STOCK of last week at Bethlehem, Pa., aged 62 h a Ta cte - 
DOZENS) FOR FEBD., 1927 (150 MILLS OF ...-. es ae ade s 
WHICH 22 WERB IDLE). vears. Mr. Weber was one of the ( : 






































MEN'S pioneer hosiery manufacturers of Read- 
Union owe » weare he arate i 
es aie a For many years he operated a mill 
oduction on half hose at Twelfth and Muhlen- , ; : . 
Winter scvcescees MGS i, «oberg streets. Following his retirement MAN’S character is chiefly determined by 
ieocepaemgees. «= — ——_—_ from the hosiery business he became con- . : 
HE vin “+_ 261,240 119,583, 92.96 nected with the Roller-Smith plant, at those little traits which are seldom displayed 
end of mth*.. 352,629 129,759 116,475 Bethlehem, as a storekeeper. He was ; . 
Weten WOMEN'S born in Berleberg, Westphalia, Germany in public. 
Item suits Shirts Drawers and came to this country as a young man. 
Production si ee 
Winter ........... 23,005 17, 686 ae 
Summer .......... 73,864 129,837 Joseph Ennis The character of a 
ii i 5 96,959 147,593 35,573 Joseph Ennis, a designer for the . - y 
/ — — - Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., attached machine 1S determined 
cr n¢ * 7 7 54, 76 a 7 y ° ° . 
hs OO of mth®.. 181,784 69, 62 4,78 to its New York office, died at his home 
“Represents stock held by 54 cotablishments in Jersey City, N. J., on April 10, aged by those hidden pe- 
2RS AN (DOZENS) cy oe eis saitias 
Unfilled orders first of month............ 2,091,273 94 Years. He was formerly connected Si oe ’ 
New orders received during month...... 1,231,754 with the Clinton (Mass.) plant of the culiarities of operation 
rotal . Yoon we? ~4company and was transferred to New 
a ; —_—o York when the designing office was which are never noticed 
Shipments during month.............+ 911,04 ‘ . anaes sitet ace of > wae 
Cancellations during month ieee elles 11,982 started there several years ago. Hc no e é 
— — a member of the Masonic fraternity. until they are set in ac- 
Fenee Ssh sanonkeimingsatvensstrereet -__‘928,028 “Mr. Ennis leaves a son in St. Louis. 
Unfilled orders end of mann... 2,400,908 —_—— ti0n on your floor. 
‘eb., 1927 Jan., 1927 i . e 
Orders and shipments (150 James Campbe ll 
identical establishments— Tames Campbell, who was overseer 
all classes) :* ts : a 8 lien : : 
in seeiien came tastes of the beaming and warping department Every Brinton ma- 
month, less cancellations 1,219,772 1,347,386 of the Thorndike Co., West Werren, 
Shipments during month.. 911,041 2 be ¢ ‘ sian oe ‘ : : 
Unfilled orders end of mth. 2,400,004 2, 3 Mass., 10r more than 20 years, died at chine 1S tested under 
Orders and shipments (100 his home in that town on April 4, after 
identical establishments— . ° aoe - aa rw . 4 e 
sith’ a short illness. He was 75 years old, a actual operating condi- 
New orders received during native of Paisley, Scotland, and had 
month, less cancellations 942,091 1,043,814 ae . ae ir. . a a > e ° 
Shipments during month.. 620, 441 590, 886 lived m West \ arren Since he came to tions before it leaves 
Unfilled orders end of mth. 1,990,584 1,668,931 this country 60 years ago. He leaves 
*Includes 100 identical establishments manu- three daughters and three sons. our factory. This as- 
facturing cotton knit underwear —— 
ORDERS AND SHIPMENTS (DOZENS)* oe . 
Feb., 1927 Feb., 1926 John J. Wileox sures you of capacity : 
Unfilled orders first of month 2,075,703 2,968,457 Tohn J. Wilcox, an overseer of weav- 
New orders received during en c ; ms - . 7 : * oe 
RAMAN ae cd btractisk sshae eee 1,210,363 1,037,922 8 for the \moskeag Mig. Co., Man- production with a mini- 
feta, ms - chester, N. H., for the last 28 years, 
ee kxdantesheynssivaeey, SON 4,006,379 died April 4 at his home, 20 Delaware mum of delay after in- 
Shipments during month.... 904,777 1,043,542 av., that city. He came from Provi- 
SPORES OME AUTRE. MORE: 1,98 15,128 dence, R. I., many years ago and is sur- stallation. 
CMR eresecupcecntx cantante 916,759 1,061,670 vived by his widow, three sons, Edmund 
Unfilled orders end of month 2,369,207 "2,944,709 H., : estaba and Francis Wilcox ; 
- two brothers and two sisters. W i 
*Represents data reported by 144 identical —— e will be glad to 
establishments. ‘ 7 : is i 
a Frederick T. Brook furnish information of 
. ae aesoie T° 2 - ; ~ , ¢ 
Richmond Contracts for Full- _ Frederick r. srook died recently at ; 
Fashi d Hos; his home in Simcoe, Ontario, Canada. our complete line. 
ashioned Hosiery Output 


He was the elder son of the late Jos. 
Brook, founder of the Brook Woolen 
Mills, of Simcoe. He was in his fifty- 


fourth year. H. BrinTON COMPANY 
ys 3700 Kensington Avenue Philadelphia 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Rich- 
mond Hosiery mills of this city has 
contracted for the purchase of the en- 
tire output of a full fashioned hosiery 
mill in Philadelphia, according to an- 
houncement by an official of the com- 
pany. The official, however, declines 
to reveal the name of the Philadelphia 
concern, 


Harry F. Turney 

Harry F. Turney, for several years 
chemist at the plant of the Rome (N. 
Y.) Wire Co., died at his home after a 
F brief illness. He was a graduate of 
_ Uhe deal is of more than passing Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at 
interest since this will give the Rich- Troy and is survived by a widow and 
mond company a complete line of daughter. 
hosiery for both men and women. At —— 





the present time all types of hosiery A. L. Bain 
are produced at the plant here ex- A. L. Bain, who retired recently from 
cepting the full fashioned. his position as buyer for Roanoke Mills 
h eS Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., died in Great Britain and the Continent: Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., 
e deal involves about 2,000 dozen ee Pg ae : Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. Sileer, Miho 
pairs of full fashioned hose a week, Greensboro, N. C., on April 12 from a FOREIGN ~~ ” — 
Announcement of the deal will offset heart attack. He was 62 years old at the Moreno “1786. Casilla Corres, «AGENTS China and Japon: Elbrook, Ine., 
the rumors being circulated here con- time of his death. He is survived by his 662, Buenos Aires, Argentine 31 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, 
widow and eight children. Republic. China. 


cerning the company. One was that 
— 2 ehaiecamacangaid 
ri ee had purchased a large HAMILTON, OnT., CANADA. The Eaton 
'u' fashioned plant and another that Knitting Co., Ltd. has established a re- 


- iit tail store on John Street, adjoining their * a a * a - a & s 4 = Pt 8 A 


mill. 
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Mill Owners Take No Co 
Chances |With Reading Machines , 


In our continued efforts to better the performance of Reading 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines, improvements and new 
devices are given to the trade only after they have successfully ie 
passed the most exacting, practical tests—in our own shops. 


TEXTILE MACHINE] WORKS 


YY? 
= Seal 
Reading, Pa. | 
| a e , 
aIP | Se ‘\j 


As far as well dressed women 
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FULL FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINE 
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Strength is Feature of Cottons 





Traders Believe Renewed Business Would Soon Induce Advance 
in Many Cotton Fabrics 


N the belief of many merchants the 

cotton goods market is ripe for 
another advance after a period of 
quiescence. As previously mentioned 
in these columns, recent weeks have 
comprised a time for digestion of 
previous business, and during this 
time prices have remained surpris- 
ingly firm. Gray goods, which might 
naturally be expected to be the most 
sensitive indicators of market trend, 
have sagged not much more than '%c 
over this entire period. Although 
there has been some selling on the 
part of second hands it has not been 
at any marked sacrifice. Buyers seem 
to have use for the goods coming to 
them on current deliveries and the 
spot situation still retains a slight 
premium over futures. 

Conditions have remained in a state 
of balance for several months now 
and traders are coming to believe 
more and more that a change is prob- 
able. They see nothing in the out- 
look to suggest weakness, and to them 
the bullish factors in the situation are 
much in the ascendancy. The absorb- 
ing power of fabric users remains 
strong, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that fractional advances would 
appreciably restrict this demand. The 
fact however that the market remains 
quiet shows that fabric users as a 
class are not yet ready to back their 
beliefs with orders. If it becomes 
evident that some of the big buyers 
are back in the market, there will 
probably be general activity all 
through the trade. 

Despite the anxiety which has been 
expressed in some quarters that mills 
may accumulating a _ certain 
amount of stock or that by running 
overtime they are going to clean up 
their orders more rapidly than othe 
real evidence that 
this is the case. It is true that cer- 
tain mills are running overtime, but 


be 


wise, there is no 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Apr. 20 Apr.13 Apr. 21, 1926 





Spot cotton, N. Y.... 14.80¢ 14.50¢ 19.05¢ 
Print Cloths 
27- in., 64x60,7.60.. 44 -5¢ — 4%-5¢ 5l4¢ 
38)o-im, 64x60,5.35.. 634-74¢ 63{-7e¢ 754-784 
3% im, 68x72, 4.75..  734-8¢ T34-8¢ —85¢-834¢ 
39- in. 72x76, 4.25. . 8U4-9¢ 874-9¢ 934-10¢ 
39 in., 80x80, 4.00 934-10¢ 934-10¢ = 11-11 4¢ 
Brown Sheetings 
86- tn. 56x60, 4.00..  774-8¢  7TH-8¢ 914-934¢ 
36- im, 48x48, 3.00.. 94%4-9%¢ 9%-OKe 11le¢ 
7- in, 48x48, 4.00 7Mé 7Me 85<¢ 
Pajama Cheeks 
86¢-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 714-754¢ T34-7T%e 914-9344 
36\¢-in., 64x60, 5.75.. G%4-6lo¢ 634-Blee =. 716-75c¢ 
Miscellaneous 
Drilla, 37-in., 3 yd... 10¢ 10¢ 11%¢ 
Denims, 2.208. ....... 144¢ 14% ¢ *16¢ 
Tickings, 8 oz... 18-19}4¢ 18~19%4¢ 20¢ 
Standard prints 8¢ 8¢ Qle¢ 
Restern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in........ %¢ % o¢ 


*Neminal 


this is probably to maintain their 

schedule of deliveries. Such a condi- | 

tion is simply the result of over-sell- 

ing goods for delivery in specified 

periods. 
x * * 


Ginghams: Additional offerings of | 
fall ginghams are coming on the mar- | 
ket. Mills are showing great variety 
ot plaids and checks and it is believed 
there will be unusual interest in single | 
color patterns. The lower priced lines 


still appear to have .the advantage. 
Actual quotations for fall have not | 
heen named but it is believed that | 


these figures are to be announced next 
week. Further promotion of 
dved goods is likely to be a feature | 
of the market in the future, and the 
gingham mills appear to be the logical 
source for the development of such | 
fabrics. 


ot yarn 


* * * 


Print Cloths: has 
quiet with scant change in price. 
spot 64 x 60s 6 13/16c is possible, but 
it is not easy to get goods for that 
figure. The product of specified mills 
is bringing more. On 68 x 72s spots 
are tight with 


Business been 


For 


for delivery 
before the end of April at 8c, while 
June contracts were at 734c. Narrow 
goods have been particularly firm and 


goods 


| AL tHouci it is 





27-in. 64 x 60s still command 47¢c. 
* * * 





Other Gray Goods: Filling-in 
buying is about the onlv sort of trade 
current in the general gray goods 
market. Sheetings are quiet. There 


is some interest in rayon goods, and 
ravon alpacas have been quoted at 19 
to 20¢c. 
* *k * 

French and English Styling: Antici 
England of an unusually 
active season for cotton goods was 
noted by Goodell Hill, stvle director 
of Pacific Mills, who has- just returned 
a six weeks’ visit to the foreign 
centers. Mr. Hill secured a 
number of new designs for the 1928 
Pacific lines. 

“England is pushing cottons,” 
said. “T encountered in the 
feeling that the coming season will be 
than for cotton | 
Rayon appears to be going in 


and | 


pation in 


from 


tashion 


he 
London 


a_ better 


1 
POOdCS 


one ever 


quite a big way in England, too, 


it is of good grade. 
“It is noticeable, 
\merica is emerging as a leader 


that | 


in | 


however, 
the stvling of cottons. 

“T noticed in France that kinds 
Thev seem 
with that vogue 
had our season in polka 
French designs this | 
season favor small work, particularly 
the small florals.” \ 


all 


of polka dots are in favor. 
to be following us 
because we 


dots a vear ago. 


| had throughout this offering 


A Trace of Hope in Wool Goods 





Mills Leave No Stone Unturned to Stimulate Business in Men’s 
Wear and Dress Goods 


realized that 
needs 
of its 

little 


he wool goods market 


time to work out the solution 


problems there has been a 


gvreatet show of optimism — since 


astet In the men’s wear trade 
mid-sum- 
that 
contact with 


fall LOK ls 


interest in 
and_ the 
in 
retailers on the subject of 


there has been 


mer specialties act 


clothiers have been 


| lends a feeling ot greater encourage- 
}ment in that field. The showing of 
new fall lines of women’s wear in 
several prominent quarters during 


| the week made it quite evident that 


manufacturers are bringing theit 
best efforts to bear on the production 
ot 
the 
wool 
ot 


new 


attractive lines which will draw 


garment manufacturer toward 
fabrics despite the competition 
cottons silks. Many of the 


lines distinct 


and 


women’s wear are 
departures from precedent and show 
clever adaptations of silk and cotton 
weights and textures to fine worsted 
construction. 


These new lightweight and almost 


transparent worsteds offer fabric 
combinations to the garment maker, 
who is producing ensemble effects, 
which would be difficult if not im 


possible with combmations of worsted 
fabrics for coat and skirt and silk 
for the blouse. In the latter case 
subtle color combinations would either 
the result of chance or of 
painstaking work on the part of the 
garment maker. However, when he 
the new worsted  voiles 
worsted he get 
cisely the colors designed to match 
or harmonize with 
sted used for other parts.of the cos- 
tume. 


he very 


uses or 


georgettes, can pre 


the heavier wor- 


Rayon is being used again in the 
women’s wear worsted field and since 
its pronounced success in cotton goods 
it mav be met with a more sympa- 
thetic attitude on the part of buyers 
than first 


large scale in this field two vears ago 


when it was used on a 


Botany Offers New Ideas 


I 


(Continued from page 61) 
offering as this. a complete series of 
fabrics to take care of all his needs 
whereas formerly sucl ods would 
have to have been picked up from a 
number of various sources The fact 
that similar color ranges are to be 


gives the 
buyer an unusual advantage in obtain- 
ing different harmoniz- 
contrasting colors particularly 


fabrics with 
ing or 
devised for ensemble use 


Descriptions of Fabrics 
Descriptions of the outstanding 


fabrics in coatings and dress goods 
with prices, follow: 

Outstanding 
are the predominance of 
of superior 
excellence of 


features of the coatings 
cloths 
basic stock, general 

finish and styling in ad 
vance of any previous bx showing 
within similar price ranges Weights 
are varied, ranging from autumn to win 
ter weather demands. High-luster and 
semi-lustrous cloths are features, in 
napped and “cashmere 
cloths as well as dull finish, pile 


cashmere 


with a 


tany 


cluding suedes, 
plush” 


sheen and pearl face numbers 


Zibella, a closely shorn specialty of 
cashmere stock, designed for formal 
wear. Exceptional in black $4.87 

llaska, semi-lustrous, of distinguished 
diagonal construction, cashmere stock, 

$5.17 


Constansa, semi-lustrous of the drapeé 
order SS Naor ; .. $3.37 
Latavia, a new and superior finish of 
Newzealia, designed to supply a_ better 
and finer suede type...... . $3.50 
Vewsealia, the standard 


napped coating repeated by 


Botany 
popular de- 


GNEEE Sei Giece ences: $2.75 
Varbury, a featured cashmere suede 
of rich bloom and depth of face. .$5.75 
Varicou, within the deep-face or 


“cashmere plush” category, designed for 
the: exclusive: trade iciiw:iccawienevicts $6.50 

Bellgrade, the single dull-finish num 
ber, of cashmere cheviot type, special in 


RE i. one: ¢ cc ass ara 4.50 
Beaucaire, the single pile sheen coat- 
i ee pe EEE Ome ie ee a . $5.57 


Ramo, of youthful textural design, 
reversible; in heavier weight for sports 
WEE irkis da eaewe scene se aaes $3.50 


Tirana, a pearl-face coating, for sports, 
collegiate and junior wear alike .$3.3714 

Miscellaneous repeat coatings include 
Yalama, Manitoba and Broadcloth. 

Dress fabrics plain and novel empha 
size a new range of transparent and 
light weight features, and textural pat- 
terns which, to large degree, replace the 


typical Botany novelties of former sea- 
sons. These new numbers include new 
series of wool voiles, plain and _ pat- 
terned, amplified group of creped tex- 
tures, new and repeat reps, new and 
repeat sheen twills and plain and 


novel versions of other popular repeat 
cloths 


WOOL VOILES 
Voillaine, 4 0z., Voillaine Plaid, 4 02z., 
Voillette, 5 oz., fine checks in two-tones 
Or tWO GOES... = ccc $2 37! 2.50 


PLAIN AN® NOVEL 
TEXTURES 

(New) Georgiana, 5 o0z., 
weight wool georgette type..... 
(New) Brtartex, textural novelty 
CUCGE: WEANE 3. an ksacivar $2.65 
(Repeat) Travessa, indistinguishable 
pattern of high stock $2 3214 
Plain botany wool crepe, close weave, 

, 


CREPED 


fine light- 
$2.87 


grade 
$2.37 

Verct Crepe. | 
weight popular price number.....5 
NEW TEXTURAL PATTERNS 
Trellesca, fine diagonal rendition, 
troducing a trellis pattern in relief, 
$2.1214 

Especially in 
of an angular jac- 
Showing rayon admix- 
ture for blouses, coat linings and coat 
EME oie cc eine ha ecotnaa es $2.75 
Carma Plaid an ingenious open pat- 


plain crepe, ig 


in- 


Surella, surah 
teresting because 
quard pattern. 


weave. 
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CATLIN & CO, Inc. 


Selling Agents for 


COTTON GOODS 


AMERICAN SPINNING CO. 
APPLETON COMPANY 
APPLETON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FLORENCE MILLS 
HILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
APONAUG MANUFACTURING CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING CO. 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


345-347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


J. H. LANE & CO. 


Tire Fabrics 
Enamelling Duck 
Sheeting 


Cord Fabric 


Wide Drill 
Osnaburg 


Special Constructions 


Cotton Fabrics 


250 W. 57th St. 
NEW YORK 


323 South Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 
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We taKe a good deal of 
pride inthe number of our 
customer-friends. Yet we 
do not rest on our oars. 
Perhaps that’s why we are 
continually gaining more 
friends. 


If you are dependent on 
dyeing, bleaching or mer- 
cerizing services, we would 
like to add you to our roster. 
Two to one you stay on! 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
Hinsey @ Worth Sts. 
Frankford, Pa. 


COSTCO CTT 


MMMM MMT 


UMTS 


ef NAA 


Callaway Mills 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 


Telephone—Murray Hill 7801 


NEW YORK 


Boston Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT 
110 Summer Street 


SELLING AGENTS 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. 
Elm City Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 
Villa Rica Cotton Mills 
Athens Mfg. Co. 


Akron Representative 
L. A. WATTS 
Second National Building 


Chicago Representative 
RAY T. JOHNSON 
323 S. Franklin St. 
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Fabrics—Continued 
tern in a cloth of fine light weight winter 1927-28 is characterized by sub- 
ANE SERENE: cick dea ve ad eas ocak $2.00 dued richness and depth of tone of 
Fandango, a triple-line  self-plaid., 
$2. 12% 
Corolaine, light weight diagonal cloth, 
$1.87% 
Royaleen, a plain weave showing a 
tricotine influence ............. $1.8734 


Baroda, 6 oz., decorative rayon pat- 
t.rn in lighter colors than ever before 
used in Botany winter number. .$2.75 

Silver-Stripe Series. Fine reps with 
yari-stripe hairlines in white, designed 
for tailored dresses. 

REPS—NEW AND REPEAT 
NUMBERS 
‘epolaine—Light weight 


special of 
Drurylaine type at a 


popular price, 
$2.121%4 

Peau de Rep, finer and softer rep 
designed for high type tailored frocks, 


$2.45 

Drurylaine, Most popular Botany 
ING er AR ites fora he ah ghana $2.67%4 
me pglow, A French rep........ $2.75 


olleen Rep, an unusual rep of out- 

smal weight, weave and _ finish, 

$2.8714 

Miscellaneous Popular Repeats: Mar- 

chan, Repauray, Silvermist, Silverhaze, 

Taffetene, Rajaflex ($2.25), Persiana, 
Moirette, Tanagar and Grennaire. 

Botany Colors 
The Botany color chart for fall and 


Spanish, African and Far East tradi- 
tions. Tempered tans and peltry grays 
are of strong style significance. A special 


brown range is offered. The colors 
follow: 

Cold Tans, Twine, shagbark, sedge, 
sawdust. 


Warm Tans, Mushroom, 
cane, zulu, desert sand. 

Cold Greys, Quaker, corbeau, chateau, 
quarry, Priscilla. 

Warm Greys, 


camel, cork, 


Gazelle, (pink taupe) | 


pumice, cement, greyhound, mole, mas- 
tiff, mouseback. 
Cold Browns, Con Nubia, beryl, | 


mission, cheroot, snuff, bark. 


Warm Browns, Bagdad, Mandalay, 
oakcrest, caramel, horsechestnut. 
Deep Reds, Tunisian, patio, Moro, 


maroon, oxblood, Monterey. 
Flame Reds, Rio Rita, 
(claret). 
Off the Bois Tones, 
Spanish cedar, sultana, 


troubadour 


Algerian rose, 
W ithered rose. 


Blue Greens, Cactus, dolphin, laurel, 
Highland, taragon, Paroenet 

Grey Greens, Almond, sage, forest, 
fairway. 

Blues, Soft: French, Flemish, Sin- 
bad; Sharp: Pompadour, whirlpool, 
bluebird; Dark: Arctic, sailor, marine. 

Purples: Raisinheart, grape, vineyard. 


Silk Mills Plan Curtailment 





Many Have Already Reduced Their Schedules—Market Is Only 
Moderately Active 


ECENT movements in the raw silk 
market have already communi- 
cated their effects to some degree to 
the finished silk markets. With the 
high grade Japans worth now from 
$6.15 up to $6.40 and none too plenti- 
ful at the price, mills have had to 
readjust their ideas as to prices for 
their merchandise. The advance has 
crystallized into action the ideas that 
have been formulating in the minds of 
many in the trade for six months, 
namely that it would be salutary and 
profitable to all concerned to have a 
breathing spell in manufacturing. This 
would permit demand to catch up 
with production and reduce some of 
the stocks carried in first hands. In- 
cidentally it would make for better 
prices and larger profits. 
he market last week was _ fairly 
active, but buying as for sometime 
past was mainly on a 
cularly with the 
in the average 


price basis par- 
two biggest items 
mills output, namely 
georgettes and flat crepes. Demand for 
fat crepes was slightly smaller but 
weaving of this quality has been 
reduced and prices held their own. 
Prints were well bought and consti- 


tuted one of the brightest features of 
the whole picture. 
* * » 
Satins: Active both for future and 
for spot. Spot merchandise is being 
taken by cutters for use in coats which 


have been in better demand was antici- 
pated. Reorders on satin coats have 
1 many with something of a short- 
age of merchandise. Booking on fall 
is very large. Some houses sold 
up solid. 
* * x 

Crepe-de-Chines: Prices improve 
slichtly on low end numbers using 
Canton filling due to sharp and sus- 


tained rise in Canton raws. Buying 
quiets down but mills have no alterna- 
tive but to hold firmly 
ment at previous prices 
question, 


as replace- 
appears out of 


* * * 


Silk Situation at a Glance: PRopuc- | 


TION: Declining in broadsilks. 
DEMAND: Fairly active for spot. 
Stocks: Being reduced. | 
Raw SILK: Prices higher; stocks | 

lower. 


SENTIMENT: Many mills will curtail | 
due to difficulty in getting ! 
commensurate with raw silk. 


Spot Burlap Lower 


advances 











Large Arrivals Cut Spot Premiums 
from Heavies 

The arrival in New York of a large 
burlap shipment has for the time being 
at least reduced the premium on spot 
burlap over nearby afloat goods. 
Standard heavy weights which had 
been quoted as high as 10.10c, as noted 
in these columns last week, receded to 
about 9.40c. This construction has 
held the largest premium for spot de- 
livery and the drop here recorded 
which appears large, is partly re- 
adjustment back to a parity with the| 
rest of the market. Afloat heavies 
due to arrive early in May are quoted 
at 9.40c. April shipments from Cal- 
cutta were available at 9.40c. 

On light weight goods there was 
less evidence of a change, since spots 
had not moved so far out of line with 
nearby arrivals. At mid-week 8 oz. | 
40s were quoted at 6.85c for spot | 
and nearby, and at 7c for | 
from Calcutta, 

Business was reported quiet during | 
the first part of the week and there | 
was less inquiry than last week 


shipment 


| 
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FACTORS! 
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Our factoring service relieves the 
manufacturer of many details so that 
he may devote his time, energy and 
attention to his own specialty,—the 
production of goods. 


In addition to this, we are in a posi- 
tion to offer him well equipped and 
efficient selling organizations to mar- 
ket his product. 


Our method of financing enables the 
manufacturer to increase his produc- 
tion and sales without adding to his 
capital investment. 


We shall be pleased to send our rep- 
resentative to furnish you with details. 


FLEITMANN & CO., INC. 


Factors and 
Commission Merchants 


356 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Established 1850. 








STRIP CUTTING 


The market for fabrics in strip, rewound into rolls, is 
steadily increasing and is already of important propor- 
tions. Economical production of the strip consumed 
by manufacturers of bags, flags, clothing, corsets, rib- 
bons, tapes, and so on, demands an efficient slitting and 
roll-winding machine—CAMACHINE for short. 


Textile men who use our CAMACHINE Universal Type 
6 declare that it will handle practically every textile roll 
requirement, eliminating waste of time and material. 





If you use fabrics in strip or roll form, or can market 
your product partially in roll form, let us give you prices 
and information on the size and type of CAMACHINE 
best suited to your needs. Complete literature is yours 
for a postal card; the suggestions you get from it may 
be worth dollars and cents to you. 








See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


CAMERON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
61 POPLAR STREET, BROOKLYN,N.Y. 
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PROTECTION 
| Rim shields for 


wooden spools guarantee 
no slivers — give lasting 
satisfaction and effect 
economies through long 
life from constant abuse. 


TEXTILE SHI 
Metal oon Ee é&Screw Machine Products 


eos ST. LAWRENCE, MASS. 


i aa He eM 


Today’s Fastest Growing 
Industry Is 
Commercially Possible 


ONLY WITH 
COOLING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


> 


Several of the largest producers are 
successfully operating with equip- 
ment designed and installed by us. 


eee eo 


THE COOLING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 


31 Union Sq. West 
New York City canis ele 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers 


BRANCHES 
Boston, 80 Federal Street 
PHILADELP Hila, Packard Building 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers pet Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, ‘Guardian Building 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building 
Detroit, Ford ney, | 
CINCINNATI, Traction wilting 
ATLANTA, Candler Building 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., Heard Building 
New ORLEANS, 344 Camp Street 
HowustTon, Texas, Hlectric Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS, Magnolia Building 
DENVER, 444 Seventeenth Street 
SALT LAKE CITy, Kearns Building 
San Francisco, Sheldon Building 
Los ANGELES, Central Building 
PORTLAND, ORE., Gasco Building 
SeaTrLe, L. C. Smith Building 
Havana, Cusa, Calle de Aguiar 104 
San JUAN, Porto Rico, Royal Bank Building 
HONOLULU, H. T., Castle & Cook Building 


Seventy-six years 
of Brush Making 


gq Seventy-six years of successful manufactur- 
ing in any line is a pretty good assurance of 
a meritorious product. 


@ Since 1849 we have been manufacturing mill 
and machine brushes for every textile require- 
ment. 


G And this record is but the foundation upon 
which we plan to build an even more suc- 
cessful future. 


G But doesn’t it warrant your investigating right 
now the reason for this long continued and 
constantly increasing popularity of Mason 
Brushes. 


G A trial order will tell the story. 


—— See cdlso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATAL 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 


CHAS. A. O'NEIL, Agent and Mgr. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Southern Mill Stocks Display 
Greater Strength 


Gastonia, N. C., April 16.—The 
verdge in price of 25 common stocks 
southern cotton mills registered an 
idvance of 28 points for the week ac- 
ding to the summary report of R. 
Dickson & Co. The same list of 
tocks closed last week at an average 
$110.96 per share, as compared 
vith $111.24 for the week ending 
\pril 16. 

\ larger volume of inquires were 
received for the better class of divi- 
dend paying stocks than at any period 
since the first of the year, and as a 
result several issues advanced from $1 
to $5 per share. The Belmont group 
of mills were witnessed by a notice- 
able advance and inquiries were num- 
erous with the demand exceeding the 
supply. Stowe, Linford, Perfection, 
Crescent, Sterling and Eagle advanced 
in bid prices with only limited offer- 
ings, and as a result only a fair vol- 
ume of trading was evident. 

Increased demand was noted 
for a number of the preferred and 
common stocks of South Carolina 
mills, although the bid prices were not 
marked up in comparison with several 
of the Gaston County mills. 

\ fair volume of preferred stocks 
were purchased throughout the week 
in North Carolina presumably on ac- 
count of tax listing time on May Tt. 


also 


Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 


Small Profits; Encouraging Outlook 





Cottens Doing Much Better Than Woolens 


Pacific Shows Profit 


—Everett Planning Liquidation 


Boston, April 20. 
OTTON, silk and knit goods mills 
will show much better results for 
the first quarter of the year than the 
great majority of woolen and worsted 
mills, but the cotton mills in particu 
lar are doing an enormous volume ot 
business on a very narrow profit mar- 
gin. There are a silk and knit 
goods mills that are showing a better 
average profit margin, but these are 
the exceptions to the rule. ‘The 
woolen and worsted mill that is doing 
better than making an even break is 
the decided exception, but it is too 
early to abandon hope jor a_ fairly 
successful heavyweight 
business is developing much later than 
usual and there is no indication that 
any larger proportion of our popu- 
lation is to wear less clothing during 
the next year or two than they have 
during the last few years. 
For those mills that broke 
even or shown a moderate profit dur- 


few 


season, for 


either 


ing the first quarter of the vear 
there is far more encouragement in 
the outlook than there was a year 


ago, for all raw materials are stable 
in price as compared with last year’s 
values, and in the case of raw cotton 
at lease there is much more likelihood 
of an advance than of a decline. 
Many mills it will be remembered did 
fairly well during the first one or 

















first six. It is possible that there may 


he some easing off in silk and wool 


prices during the next few months, 


but it 
fairly 


general business is to remain 


normal there should be a re 


covery later on, and a_ temporary 


period of raw material weakness may 
decided advantage to the 


manutacturer. 


prov 4 ot 


Pacifie Shows Profit 


Net profits of Pacific Mills tor the 


first quarter of this year after all 
charges, including depreciation and 
interest, but before Federal taxes, 
were $290,271, or equivalent to 


nearly 75¢ a the 
shares of stock outstanding. 
approximately the showing that was 
made by the company for the corre 
sponding period in 1926, but the out 
standing difference between conditions 
today and then are found in the price 
position of raw materials and finished 
goods, in none of which is there a 
probability of a that would 
bring about the large inventory losses 
suffered last vear, while in the case 
of cotton and its products there is 
every probability of a substantial ad 
vance later in the There is 
reasonable assurance that a profit on 
the books today is a profit actually 
earned, and it is only a question of 
how much this may be swelled by 


share on 396,123 


This is 


decline 


year. 





retains $2,500,000 of Government cer- 
) 


and has increased its cash 

$4,000,000 Its 
worsted department is comparatively 
dull with 64% 
74% of its 
print 
basis, and the Lyman bleachery about 


tihcates 
account to over 
of the spindleage and 
Che 
70% 


looms 


operating 
works is operating on a 


S6* In its various cotton mills 
looms are operating from 106% of 
single shift capacity to 176°, the lat- 


ter at the Lyman plant. 

Goodall Worsted Pays Ten Dollars 
he Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford, 

Me., dividend of $10 

on stock of record April 16, payable 


has declared a 


\pril 19. Last year total dividends 
were $6 a share, but thus far this 
vear, including small payments in 


January and March, it has disbursed 
a total of 1214%. the 
year ended December 31, 1926, based 
on comparison of balance sheets, were 
$1,316,679, or equal to $17.54 a share, 
as compared with $800,507 the pre- 


Earnings for 


vious year or $10.67 a share. 

Everett Liquidation Deferred 

lhe special meeting of stockholders 
of the Everett Mills, cotton 
Lawrence, Mass., held in 
Tuesday was adjourned until May 25. 
Treasurer F. C. McDuffie stated that 
as the stockholders committee had not 
been able to secure sufficient subscrip- 
tions to raise additional capital for the 
continuance of the company, they had 
been considering a plan for selling the 


LOK ids, 


Boston on 


company’s assets as a whole, but will 
not be able to report on this until the 
adjourned meeting is convened. 








; (Week ending April 19) two quarters of last year, only to production and sales during the bal Stock Values Firmer 
High Low _ Stock Sales High Low Last Suffer inventory losses during the last ance of the year. Pacific’s financial \lthough no marked interest has 
“it 29% Belding Heminway. 1,300 22 21% 26 six months that absorbed early profits, condition is reported to have improved been shown by investors in textile 
614 1014 Century Ribbon..... 700 «13% 12% 12% ae f 2 ; 3 $ 
7 50 Julius Kayser 2,200 52% 50% 52 or showed a greater loss for the last substantially since the first of the shares, other than Amoskeag and 
16 11% H. R. Mallinson 200 «12% 11% 11% Ri he ae : Sa ode: ma tas bank. borr ae Roel Hartford c alana: 
ie se Wade eee cs 0 nu oH six months than profit during the vear, as it has no bank borrowings. Bigelow-Harttord common, values ap- 
\ryy _ + ee 
MILL STATEMENTS 
= ——— = = ———————— ——=— — — — 3 
! ! 
ASSETS LIABILIT ES 
| Line . | ————--— -— - _ — - — - —- ——— —_—— 
Name and address of company of — | Real | Miscellaneous Total Accounts 
| business | Cash and Raw Total estate, —____—_--—- payable, Capital Surplus, 
| | debts | materials, quick buildings floating acai profit and 
receivable | mdse., etc assets and Amount Description | and funded 7 | loss, ete. 
machinery | debt 
Butlers Mill, New Bedford, Mass . | Cotton | Dee. 31, 1926 $206,656 | $851,667 |$1,058,323 |$3 $75,836 Miscellaneous | $4,907,516 $997 643 | $2,300,000 $1,609,873 
| Dec. 31, 1925 254,764 | 1,043,457 | 1,298,221 | 3 80,718 | Miscellaneous 5,113,654 $37,449 | 2,300,000 | 1,976,205 
| | | 
Cabot Mfg. Co., Brunswick, Me Cotton | Dec. 31,1926 | | 316,387 | 1,020,177 | 1,336,564 | 2,385,697 | 16,537 | Miscellaneous | 3,738,798 | 683,948 2,000,000 1,054,850 
Dec. 31,1925 | 393,422 | 1,029,695 | 1,423,117 | 2,454,773 20,533 | Miscellaneous 3,898 , 423 834,273 | 2,000,000 | 1,064,150 
| | | | 
| | | | 
. rd Mills, Sanford, Me. Wool Nov. 30, 1926 598,017 | 6,889,662 | 7,487,679 | 6,293,624 505,703 | Miscellaneous | 14,287,006 | 52,452 *14,234,554 
| | Nov. 30, 1925 911,429 | 6,395,388 | 7,306,817 | 6,408,915 | 1,517,586 | Miscellaneous | 15,233,318 | .. 7,961,900 | 7,271,418 
Ipswich Mills, Ipswich, Mass. Knit Oct. 30, 1926 | 2,029,760 | 1,981,540 | 4,011,300 | 4,164,367 | | 8,175,667 | 2,850,304 | 3,068,300 | 2,257 ,063 
Oct. 30, 1925 |} 2,173,393 | 2,241,046 | 4,414.439 | 2,964,026 | 138,510 | 7,516,975 3,594,869 | 3,143,600 | 778, 506 
| | 
tis Company, Ware, Mass............... | C. & K.| Sept. 30, 1926 | 2,048,162 | 2,738,693 | 4,786,855 | 4,498,439 217,792 | Miscellaneous 9,503,286 3,028 , 232 4,079,000 2,396,054 
| | Sept. 26, 1925 | 1,287,078 | 3,171,339 | 4,458,417 | 2,810,473 80,680 | Miscellaneous | 7,349,570 | 2,938,593 2,399,000 | 2,011,977 
| | | 
Wi an Mills, New Bedford, Mass | Cotton | Dee. 31, 1926 435,022 | 1,445,806 | 1.880.828 | 4.170.290 77,064 Miscellaneous 6,128,182 | 1,422,349 3,000,000 | 1,705,833 
| Dee 31, 1925 502,235 | 2,368,010 | 2,870,245 | 4,136,112 69,608 | | 7,075,965 1,516,688 3,000,000 | 2, 559,27 
| | | 
Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass.. Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 209 , 930 514,245 724,175 | 2.750.771 $350,923 | Miscellaneous | 3,825,869 847 ,519 1,000,000 1,978,350 
| Feb. 2, 1926 94,589 810,742 905.331 | 2,726,322 | 32,059 | Miscellaneous | 3,663,712 750,019 1,000,000 | 1 913,693 
| | | 
: ven Mills, New Bedford, Mass Cotton | Jan. 1, 1927 91,569 99,951 | 3.747.458 |11,261,386 | Miscellaneous | 5,108,795 817,185 | 3,500,000 791,610 
| | Dec. 31, 1925 605,112 | 637,670 | 3,880,330 |$1,076,804 Miscellaneous | 5,594,804 | 1,303,194 3,500,000 | 791,610 
| | | | 
Gosnold Mills, New Bedford, Mass........ Cotton Dec. 31, 1926 291,316 994,768 | 1,286,084 | 2,703,331 | 2,728,517 Miscellaneous | 6,717,932 1,629,341 3,300,000 | 1,788,591 
| Dec. 31, 1925 544,946 | 1,214,043 | 1,758,989 | 6,049,588 22,569 | Miscellaneous | 7,831,146 2,498,850 | 3,817,000 1,515,296 
| | | | 
H s Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass | Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 100,509 | 99,830 600,339 | 2.334.717 es 2 | Miscellaneous 2,935,056 12,185 1,200,000 1,722,871 
| Dec. 31, 1925 312,606 3,017 | 935,623 | 2,315,991 : Miscellaneous | 3,251,614 1,200,000 2,051,614 
Sho. ‘ : - 
Shove Mills, Falls River, Mass............ | Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 108 , 054 224 ,633 332,687 | 1,367,531 | ... - | 1,700,218 | 221,068 | 1,200,000 279,150 
| Jan. 2, 1926 159,732 263,694 423,426 | 1,370,329 | saa ke chia taas | 1,793,755 189, 968 1,200,000 403,787 
aa | | | } | | 
— ST a a ————— Senet eaensdiessemas eee ee ae a — = —ae — — —=s 





\lso includes 259,072 shares of no-par common 








stock. 


t Includes profit and loss item of $318,86¢ 


Includes profit and loss item of $489,486 


~ 
++ 





§ Includes profit and loss item of $304,904, 
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Perfect seams for finishing— J. P. STEVENS & €O., Inc. 


Even when operated by the 
lowest paid help, the Dinsmore 


- ’ 
oo cn oe Commission Merchants 
vides faultless seams. 


This machine does its work 23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


anywhere, being easily moved 

about at will. It is an efficient 

practical means of joining the NEW YORK 
ends of cloth for its passage 

through such finishing opera- 

tions as shearing, dyeing, print- 

ing, etc. 


These machines will sew wet or 


dry, thick or thin goods, and 

are built in different lengths for 

any width of cloth. 

The seam can be sewed very e e e 


near the edge and is easily re- 


movable. The edace come ont Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
—— See Also —— all ’ 


ven. Write for complete i 
Se catalor Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


DINSMORE MFG. CO., Salem, Mass. 254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
A Quality 
Product ||| w. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 


TT? reproduce daylight on a quality basis is Commission Merchants 
a highly scientific achievement. It is also Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
react ony ty wa Te yong cai Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 











severe that can be applied to “a light like day- 
light.” “Send us another lamp same as that 
we purchased two years ago” is a time test 
result 


What do you want to see and how? Tell us. A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


237 West 17th St., New York SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


MACBETI | ame Correspondence Solicited 
DAYLIGHT” 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. Card Stamping | Talbot Mills 


Manufacturers of > r 
Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics || and Repeating | Saaae © aie Scene 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS : Uniform Cloths 





Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 


Repeating for Throw Overs for 
WEIMAR BROTHERS Fine and French Index 
Manufacturers of Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 


TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS | | °° trssaniGes 5 | tuna (YAIR zen 


US. Pat. 
2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


ot bey, Tapes, Braids and Bindings i/BALING PRESS! "Broadcloths Velours 
& oe 2) NARROW WOVEN FABRICS { (HYDRAULIC) Silene Anente 
“< HOFFMAN CROWN MFG. CO. 50 to 300 | PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
pg? 312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Phitedeiphis, pa. || | TONS PRESSURE |] | a 


(Ska aah A TC MIRREN RIB 
With or without 
motor 


Lawndale | CARD Ss? OB BEI TWISTER , Se ok | | TR OSBY & GREGORY _ | 
Band BRUSH WINDER Ask us about them HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
CYLINDER SPOOLER Ng PATENTS 
” ¥ Old South auton, Boston 


Pe COMB 
orks SPINNING 388 West Water St. Patents and Patent Cases - Trade Marks - Copyrights 


J & Levick Sts., Lawndale, Philadelphia, Pa. SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. I tion 
at anne aamie” coe a , E, ° Special Attention to Textile Inventi 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger pgm heer cites 
Philadelphia ATERSO 


COLUMBUS TAP iS R 








© 
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Financial—Continued 


ear more nearly stabilized than for 
. long period and in a few instances 
light advances have been made. 
oth of the Amoskeag issues are up 

point for the week on the local 
exchange, the preferred at 81 and the 
mmon at 62. Bigelow-Hartford 
ommon at 83 shows an advance of 
234 points from a week ago and the 
preferred is also up one point to Iol. 
Pacific sold as low as 36 during the 
week, but at today’s closing of 38% 
shows a net advance of 134 points. 
While American Woolen preferred at 
=314 is off % points for the week, 
it represents an advance of 114 points 
from the low last Thursday of 52, 
the common at 19 shows a net ad- 
vance of 4 point from the low on 
Monday of 18%. At today’s auctions 
Ipswich preferred advanced 2% points 
to 90 and Pepperell at 11114 was up 
134 points; the remainder of the sales 
showed fractional advances or de- 
clines, with the exception of Salmon 
Falls which was off 1 point at 28. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made a Wednesday auctions: 


Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
20 ~Perrepell pune cee’ 100 «111% +1% 
55 West Boylston, pfd... 100 354% + % 
29 Bates Mfg. Co....... 100 «124 —% 
6 Plymouth Cordage*........ 100 115 —%\% 
10 Androscoggin .......... . ae - = ows wte 
25 Te, Bsc ds ewes aic!- “ae 90 +2%% 
64 Salmon Falis.......... - 100 28 —1 
5 Salmon River.......... 100 14% —¥%% 
214 Total. 

* Ex. div. 

Southern Mill Stocks 
Quotations furnished by A. M. Law & 
Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 

Bid Asked 

Abbeville Cotton Mills..... 90 . 95 
Anderson Cotton Mills..... 110 sete 
Arcade Cotton Mills........ 70 75 
UU ee 225 ‘io 
Arcadia Mills, pfa@......... 102 105 
Arhwetemt BAIR .... cv eces 100 hove 
Augusta Factory, Ga...... 20 30 
Avondale Mills, Ala........ 1000 

Beaumont Mfg. Co........ 300 peek 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., 7% pfd. 102 105 
ey. Se 44 47 
Belton Biims, OG... ..cccece 95 98 
i SL. nc aw eks wees 118 120 
Bibb Mfg. Co., 6% pfd...... 100 103 
Brandon Mills, pfd........ 99 102 
CORON Be. < 60-8 Ki ei 6 120 


Cannon Mfg, Co. (Par, $10). 17 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par, 


BOGE. Cas nerca swish Suess 12 14 
Cen eee, csr ss kee ee eee 136 140 
Chiquola Mfg. Co.......... 293 300 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd..... 98 100 
Ces Gs OO ak oe 136 140 
Clinton Cotton Mills....... 305 a 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga..... 125 130 
COM HED a owe ccs aes 66 70 
D. E. Converse Co......... 108 111 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala...... 130 140 
Darlington Mfg. Co........ 75 8&5 
eee ee 100 aii 
Dunean Mills ............ 90 100 
Dunean Mills, pfd......... 93 95 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga... ... 140 
Rasley Cotton Mills, pfd... 4 94 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga..... 120 145 
A Se ea 65 70 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 175 185 
Glenwood Mills .......... 32 140 
CFAUO oti e <i ah 0 0 :h'e a 00% 84 && 
Graniteville Mfg. Co....... 1m 110 
Greenwood Cotton Mills.... 400 ae 
Jo... Sl T= are 250 

rendel Mills, pfd.* (par, 

WD. bbde Peete cee ches kkssiees 48 no 
Hamrick Mills ............. 116 120 
Hartsville Cotton Mills.... 145 151 
Saar 125 = 
Inman Malis, pfd.......... 191 oe 
Ul Se 220 a 
fi ee 144 148 

idson_ Mills, pfd....... —— 103 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga. 105 115 

iurens Cotton Mills..... 150 a. 
‘imestone Cotton Mills.... 15 120 

rion Bite. Co., N. ¥...<. 1380 sree 

Ce ee eee 27 29 
DASNAD BEE cat ico ks evi 800 ewe 

follohon Mfg. Co., pfd..... 94 96 
SS Oa 125 130 

M march Mills, pfd......... 102 


isgrove Cotton Mills...... 68 "5 


Newberry Cotton Mills.... 120 126 
Ninety-Six Mills ......... 175 ee 
Norris Cotton Mills........ a 7 
Orr Cotton Mills.......... 98 100 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd..... 97 99 
Pacolet Mfg. Co...... vin 208 212 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd...... 103 eieta 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class 

ee Se) eee 79 81 
Pe EE a cscs coccecs 13 16 
Pickens Cotton Mills ...... 130 ames 
Piedmont Mfg. Co......... 128 131 
Pes, F. W., Mfe. Co...... 100 110 
memmeett BE once , 70 75 


Riverside Mills (Par, $12.- 


Me sec hale scans 3 a eee’ 10% 11 
Riverside and Dan River 

Da Wyld a t'e.n ke ah < od 0-0 169 175 
Riverside and Dan _ River 

See, OSG PEG. ooo cece 99 102 
SR ES eee 88 91 
ED aS eer 40 5 
eS ere eee 152 
Thomaston Cotton Mills, 

Gon dls set aS Sec M2 4:0 60 100 103 
Toxaway Mills (Par $25)... 32 34 
Union-Buffalo Mills ........ 25 31 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd. 91 92 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd. 49 51 
Victor-Monaghan Company.. 99 101 
Victor-Monaghan Company, 

ME sr creeavacenovoecre 110 113 
Wallace Mfg. Co........... 75 
Wallace Mfg. Co., pfd...... 99 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co...... 140 145 
I MN loo i6 ae ed oa ard 50 
Watts Mills, 1st pfd....... 85 90 
Watts Mills, 2nd pfd...... 100 105 
Whitney Bers CO... ccc 55 65 
Williamston Mills ......... 185 200 
Woodruff Cotton Mills..... 115 120 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co... 118 125 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 

DES kG hy Seer ges ¥000 90 92 


New England Textile Stocks. 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based | 


upon last sales at Boston public auction 


and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead. | 
Ing Boston dealers.) 

Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Wool pfd....... ABE . 
a: Sl ee 82% 81 84 
\moskeag, com. .... 62 : 
Androscoggin. ...... 45 45 a0 
ROUTINE oo kccnccceec 70 67 69 
aia. ve, aire te ie 124 126 129 
Berkshire Cot. ..... ‘ 124 127 
Bigelow-Htfd, com... 83 oe nme 
Miia a4 sia st 6s 6 a 102 107 
Pere 41 38 43 
Esmond, pfd........ 98 98% .. 
SEEN civit ela’ 4 s.s 0s 10 10 13 
Farr Alpaca ....... 164 155 1860 
fo Ss ae 14% 13 17 
Hamilton Woolen.... 28 29 32 
7 eee 24% 24 27 
EOOWIOCD, PEGs. ccccee 90 92 94 
Ipewich, com. ..... 48 47 50 
RMP OMEN oi ces ccce 67% 69 72 


Ludlow Asso. doae 
OO Serres 


Massachusetts ..... 71 65 70 
Merrimack, com..... 120% 120 123 
Nashua, com. ...... 487% 47 50 
a. a 9414 93 
Naumkeag didi oid a 171% #14171 173 
| eee 3 ‘ Wi 
_ to i 24 20 21 
PE ie ad cick la aia 388% 

PE, bois. cance é 111% 108 112 
Plymouth Cordage... 115 115 120 
Tremont & Suffolk... 23% 18 23 
WOM obi Ghat aes 27 27 30 


Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb | 


13 20 Ch'ge year Sales 
Courtaulds, Ltd...... svar « ees ‘ 
Industrial Rayon... ; 2,000 T%; THK Th 
Snail VISGGRR......0.0> eee 1,000 10% 10% 10% 
Tubize Art Silk...... <ée 335 216 210 214% 


For Reduced Valuations in 


Maine 


Lewiston, Me.—Mayor Robert J. 
Wiseman, and a party of representa- 


tive business have 


Augusta to 


men, 


confer with 


board to reduce the 


may take similar steps. 


does, for the city would be unable to Se tI_2 
reduce the taxes and then continue to 
pay the State tax on the basis of 


present valuation. 








Textile mills considering di- | 
rect sales of their production 

in the finished state to the 
wholesale, the retail, or the 
cutting up trades, can elim- 
inate credit risks and keep 
distributing costs at a mini- 
mum through usin¢ the serv- 
ices of the Textile Banking 
Company. 


Sales are converted into cash 
immediately upon shipment 
of goods. 

Correspondence or interviews with 


reference to selling and factoring 
textile mill production invited. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


50 Union Square . - - - NEW YORK 


FACTORS 








Homes and Gardens 


| House rent is a small item in the family budget 

| of the average employee in Southern cotton mills. 

Homes in cotton mill villages are leased for a nominal 
sum. But they are real homes with electric lights and 
other modern conveniences. A sizable garden plot 
usually goes with the mill village home. Winter and 
summer vegetables grown in these gardens help to 
reduce the thrifty mill employee’s cost of living. 


Surveys made by competent engineers give the facts 
about textile manufacturing cost factors at points in the 
territory served by Central of Georgia lines. To make 
these surveys available for you they have been printed 
in pamphlets. Write for them today. 


| 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
Savannah, Georgia 


gone to| 
the State | 
Assessors in an effort to persuade that 4 
valuation on 
Lewiston textile property that the city 
The city can- | 
not lower the valuation unless the State 





CENTRAL| 


GEORGIA 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM & Co. 


COTTON YARNS 


of every description for 
Weaving and Knitting 


We specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 


52 Leonard St. New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PAWTUCKET CHARLOTTE, N. C- 





Spinners Processing Co. 


Ply Mercerized 


The excellence of these yarns has built up a 
steady clientele among discerning knitters. 
Quality all the way through— uniformly 
spun yarns processed with modern equip- 
ment into mercerized yarns of notable lustre 
and dye effectiveness. Available in any 
form of put up — all counts. 


Single Mercerized 


Yarns of THE ELMORE COMPANY for 
exacting plaiting and splicing requirements. 
All counts — bleached, tinted, dyed. 


Carded and Combed 


The JOHNSTON YARNS have won a real 
reputation. Back of them is a corps of mills 
thoroughly attuned to one standard. 


Johnston Mills Company 


‘‘Direct to Consumer’”’ 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 166 W. Jackson Blvd. READING, PA. 


Gassed and Ungassed 


Combed Cotton Yarns 
Spun by 
The Arkray Mills, Inc. 


Yarns as fine as 120s gassed and ungassed for 
the weaving, knitting and electrical trade and 
as coarse as l6s for the thread industries are 
spun at this mill out of the finest selections of 
sakelaridis or peeler cotton. The modern sys- 
tem of spinning yarns at this mill and the high 
grade of cotton employed, enable us to supply 
a spinning unsurpassed by either domestic or 
imported yarns. 


Quotations and samples promptly submitted 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Also exclusively representing 
GRAY MFG. CO PARKDALE MILLS. INC, 


ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS ARROW MILLS, INC. 
MYRTLE MILLS, INC. FLINT MFG. CO. 


Forrest Mercerizing Co. 


MERCERIZERS SINCE 1895 


Specialists in 


30/1 
40/1 
50/1 


e Super Quality 
Plaiting and 


‘Tinted Yarns 


Licensed ander the 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) Wilcox Patent No. 1,496,696 


“Tt floats off the cone”’ 


No Waste—Cheaper at Twice the Price 


Sales Office: FORREST BROTHERS 
Forrest Bldg., 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 
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Yarn Market at Chattanooga 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Excepting 
for the advance of 5c a pound in 
thrown silk there were no develop- 
ments of interest in local yarn circles 
during the week ending on April 16. 
This advance places silk on a basis of 
about $6.40 per pound. Rayon re- 
mains unchanged with the price per 
pound at $1.50 for the 150 denier size. 

The general yarn market for the 
most part was rather inactive during 
the week. Prices on cotton yarns re- 
mained unchanged. Tens carded cones 
are listed at 26% to 27c. All brokers, 
however, do not quote exactly the 
some figures there being a slight 
margin in some cases. 

Mercerized 60s-2 are bringing from 
81 to 83c. Carded cones in 18s are 
listed at 37 to 38c. 


C. C. Harding 


Starts 
Business 


C. C. Harding has recently re- 
signed from the C. D. Gott Co., High 
Point, N. C., and has been succeeded 
by Richard White, who formerly 
covered the Tennessee territory. Mr. 
Harding, who is one of the most 
widely known representatives in this 
section, has started in business under 
his own name, at Greensboro, N. C. 


Own 
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COTTON YARNS 


Evidences of Dealer Buying 





Reports of Yarn Houses Ordering Considerable Poundage for 
Their Own Account 


T would seem to appear evident that 
in instances yarn houses are buying 
for their own account in the belief 
that by such course they can secure a 
profit by holding. No one believes 
there is going to be any general pur- 
chasing of this character, or at least 
to any such extent as characterized the 
market two or three years ago. The 
dealer in a declining market has had 
the worst of such speculation and 
many have discontinued the merchan- 
dising of yarn. Nevertheless, the situ- 
ation today affords what seems to be 
a chance for profitable operations of 
this character. Few feel that prices 
are going much lower and with a pos- 
sibility of the cotton market advanc- 
ing they look for a similar movement 
in yarn. If reports on acreage should 
show a decline there seems to be little 
hesitancy in prophesying that raw cot- 
ton will advance. With the statistical 
position strong, comprehending normal 
consumption in this country and a 
large export business, all elements 
seem to point to a maintenance at least 








































8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; 






Quotations are average prices of the 
noted. For New York spot cotton prices 


Carded—(Average Quality) ; 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 
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Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 
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counts and 
, See page 105. 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


malities indicated at the close of business April 20. 
For &taple cotton prices, see page 107. 


of the present level if not to an up- 
ward trend. 


Reasons for Buying Yarn 

Even when cotton was on its lowest 
level dealers were not convinced that 
yarns were a_ favorable purchase. 
They felt they were not cheap as com- 
pared with cotton. While there have 
been dips in the yarn market since that 
time the tendency has been toward 
greater firmness and advances have 
been noted. Today dealers are sure 
that spinners are net asking more 
than a warrantable margin of profit 
on their product, and are consequently 
more willing to consider purchases for 
their own account. Reports are cur- 
rent of sizable purchases in certain 
quarters that would indicate that the 
dealer is again a factor in the placing 
of orders with the spinner. One house 
is said to have bought a_ million 
pounds of yarn, and others are also 
reputed to have taken on smaller quan- 
tities. If, as many believe, the yarn 
market may change materially, as far 
as price is concerned, within a few 
weeks these purchases are likely to 
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Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
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Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and 4-ply 
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They do not 










cover lower or higher qualities 


look cheap and the purchasers are apt 
to reap a profit. In any event it would 
not seem likely that their operations 
are to net them a loss such as was 
experienced last year and the year be- 
fore. As an evidence that yarn houses 
are in the market for a certain amount 
of material, the testimony of a promi- 
nent southern spinner may be cited. 
He said in conversation this week, 
“The majority of my sales in 1924 
and 1925 were made with shipping in- 
structions to be given later. In 1926, 
and especially during the latter half of 
the year and up to within a short time 
this year, shipping instructions have 
accompanied orders I have received. 
Of late, however, there has been a 
reversion to the former practice, 
which is an evidence to my mind that 
the dealer is buying the yarn for his 
own account and that it is not going 
into consumption.” 


Spinners’ Attitude Varies 


For the most part spinners are hold- 
ing very firmly to prices. In instances 
advances have been asked within the 
last couple of weeks notwithstanding 
more or less irregularity in the cotton 
market. And yet it is a surprising 
fact that certain spinners who have 
been particularly difficult to deal with 
are willing to make concessions today 
and are offering yarn at a cheaper 
figure than they have been in the habit 
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MERGERIZED 
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MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mangum Street 521 Court St. James Building 
HIGH POINT, N. C. READING, Pa. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


of quoting for some time past. This 
apparently anomalous condition is ex- 
plained by the trade as the result of 
orders placed with the spinner who 
has been quoting at the market. With 
orders on his books he has been in a 
more or less independent position, es- 
pecially because the margin that he 
has been asking has been moderate 
and he realizes that with higher prices 
for cotton he must secure more for 
his yarn. On the other hand, those 
who have held their varn above the 
market have not naturally been the 
recipients of much business; there- 
fore they are making a play today for 
orders which they would not have ac- 
cepted a short time ago. It is simply 
a case of compulsion on their part and 
not based on_ possibilities of the 
market. There is no belief that will- 
ingness by the spinner to shave his 
prices has resulted in freer business. 
As a matter of fact, yarn consumers 
are confining their operations to actual 
needs, and apparently these needs at 
the moment are inconsiderable. The 
result is more or less stagnation for 
the majority of yarn houses. It was 
realized that efforts to force business 
do not avail and that it will be neces- 
sary to await a freer demand for the 
yarn buyer’s product before the latter 
will increase his operations. 

On reverse twist thread yarns the 
market has been restricted on account 
of the holidays, both Jewish and 
Christian, though it is reported that 
some fair sales have been made, for 
instance on reverse twist combed 
peeler 36s-2, a good sized _ con- 
tract is said to have been negotiated 
at 56c. Notwithstanding this purchase 
it is said that this figure could be 
shaded in certain instances on an aver- 
age yarn. Spinners of combed yarn 
apparently have been afraid to ad- 
vance their prices for fear of losing 
business, but of late there has been 
a tendency to ask a higher price even 
though they have been willing to shave 
their first mentioned figure. 


Chattanooga Yarn Men’s Golf 
Tournament 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. The Chat- 
tanooga Yarn Men’s Association is 
making preliminary plans for the 
annual golf tournament and outing of 
the association, which is given for the 
knitters of the South annually in Chat- 
tanooga. The tournament this year 
will be held on Thursday and Friday, 


*, 192! 1922 | 1923 











1924 
—-—= 260s Commep Peever Wares Eastern |}) 


=== Four 14 in Steicr Miopune Deuta Corromti! 
18s Comper Peecee Cones Eastern 


May 19 and 20. The program this 
year will comprise 36 holes of golf, 
18 holes on Thursday afternoon and 
18 holes on Friday afternoon, playing 
arranged on a handicap system, win- 
ner to receive the Chattanooga Yarn 
Men’s Association trophy. 

Various other prizes will be given 
for low score each day, low net four- 
some, and gross and net scores. 

In addition to the golf, there will be 
luncheon on both days, a banquet on 
Friday night and several novelties will 
be introduced on Friday morning. 

The following committees are in 
charge of arrangements: Entertain- 
ment, W. S. Lawson, C. A. Snodgrass, 
R. C. McDonald and F. N. Belk. 
Golf Committee, French Campbell, 
Richard White and Chester Woodall. 

Further announcements, invitations 
and requests for golf scores for the 
purpose of arranging handicaps will 
be sent out in the near future and the 
committees hope that all knitters of 
the Southern States, whether inter- 
ested in golf or not, will be with them 
for the pleasure of the occasion. 





Mill Experiments With Staple 
Cotton in Georgia 

GAINESVILLE, GA.—An experiment 
in the growing of long staple cotton 
for manufacturing purposes that will 
be watched with considerable interest 
by manufacturers and consumers both 
has been started in Hall and four ad- 
jacent Georgia counties by the Chico- 
pee Mfg. Co., which has established 
a $3,000,000 textile plant in Gaines- 
ville. The corporation has purchased 
all modern machinery and equipment 
for the scientific raising of cotton, and 
is conducting the experiments on a 
large tract, in cooperation with several 
farmers located in the above counties 
who have set aside a portion of their 
lands for these experiments. An 
accurate account of the costs of pro- 
duction and the income from the cot- 
ton will be kept, to determine whether 
or not long staple cotton can be suc- 
cessfully and profitably grown in this 
community. The cotton being raised 
is that known as Acala long staple. 
If the experiments this year prove 
successful it is the plan of the Chico- 
pee Mfg. Co. to increase materially 
the long staple acreage next season. 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 





VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 


Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


of Quality 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


United States Representatives: HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD. 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Etc. 
Mansfield, England 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phita., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 











H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


. '8Q '62 SOUTH WATER ST 


RY PROVIDENCE.R.], 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING A. M. SMYRE MFG. CO. 
COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 
Tryon, N. C. Combed Peeler Yarns 
30’s to 70’s 
Single Mercerized Yarns Weaving and Knitting 
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Fast Delivery Service 


Daily 128 package cars radiate from 

Chattanooga to all parts of the Country. 

This fast delivery obviates the need for 

carrying large stocks on hand, thus reduc- 

ing carrying charges and cutting down yy 

overhead. ‘This fast a a is \W | Long Staple Co 

another reason why users of Dixie Yarns — \\/7 | : 

have Certified Satisfaction. | GYe woe ene, 

SS For the Weaver or Knitter who is particular 

DIXIE MERCERIZING CO SSS —for the man who takes pride in producing 

© Y a better fabric or garment—PRISCILLA 
Spinners and Processors Yarns have a special appeal. 
CHATTANOOGA 
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Their uniformly high quality is a foundation 
upon which can be built the kind of business 
that sticks. 

Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 


fy As Jame soe- 
SELLING THE OuTPuT OF OVER 150000 COMBED UARN SPINDLES IN Ne. 
GEN: SALES MGR:° 
450 FOURTH HVE : NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLAND F9FO* HI 52 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Combed Yarn Prices Harden 





Sales Reported at Higher Level by Gaston County Spinners 
During the Week 


PHILADELPHIA. 

. YMBED yarns have been the 

most interesting feature’ of 
the market this week, prices con- 
tinuing to strengthen and a num- 
ber of large sales of both single and 
ply combed have been reported, one 
concern stating they sold more 100,- 
000 Ibs. of single combed, which is an 
exceptionally large order for yarn of 
this character. Sales of two-ply of 
similar size have been made during 
the week to mercerizers and a fair 
volume of. combed business with 
weavers has also been completed. 
The price situation in combed yarn, 
while firm, remains exceedingly spotty. 
For example, one concern reports the 
sale of a large quantity of 38s-2 mer- 
cerizing twist at 48c, which is five 
cents under the asking-price of a num- 
ber of other prominent combed 
spinners, 

Attention has been called to the 
possible damage to long staple cotton 
growing territories around the Mis- 
sissippi delta where serious injury has 
been caused by the river overflooding 
its banks. While it is early to esti- 
mate possible reactions of this upon 
combed yarns, nevertheless spinners 
already point to this as a bullish argu- 
ment, and one prominent group of 
combed and mercerized yarn spinners 
has stated that in their opinion the 
current price list of these qualities will 
appear cheap in comparison with that 
anticipated within the next few 
months. This factor pointed par- 
ticularly to the present price of 80c 
for 60s-2 mercerized and asserted that 
in their opinion this price would not 
be obtainable within a short time. 


Difference in Mercerized 

In this connection it should be re- 
membered the Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. re- 
cently raised their prices of mercer- 
ized varns three cents a pound, bring- 
ing their price list up to a basis of 
83c for 60s-2. Other mercerizers, 
however, continue to quote on the 
lower basis of 80c for this count. 
While sales of mercerized qualities are 
spotty at the present time, a majority 
of mercerizers are well situated in 
regard to business on their books, and 
this fact taken into consideration along 
with the firmer trend in two-ply 
combed varns, leads many to predict 
that in the near future prices of mer- 
cerized may be generally raised to the 
83c level. Whether this does actually 
develop will largely depend upon the 
immediate trend in the gray yarn 
market, 

Should the level of prices as quoted 
by spinners in Gaston County, for 
example, hold, then it would be safe 
to assume the higher level for mer- 
cerized qualities would soon become 
general. Many spinners are quoting 
two-ply combed on the following 
basis: 3c for 40s-2, §7c for sos-2, 


and 65c for 60s-2. Yet there are 
other important combed spinners who 
report sales on a considerably lower 
basis. One of these states they have 
sold this week 40s-2 mercerizing twist 
as low as 48c and 60s-2 as low as 
61c, which represents an abnormally 
wide difference in these quotations. 
Several Large Contracts 

While the yarn market generally has 
not been active, several large orders 
have been reported, one concern mak- 
ing a sale of more than 100,000 lbs. of 
single combed numbers on a basis of 
37c for 18s, and another medium size 
order, calling for 30s combed, sold on 
a basis of 44c. The same concern 
sold a carded yarn contract of 100,000 
Ibs. this week, which illustrates that 
although conditions are quiet, here and 
there, good sized contracts are booked. 
For example, business of this type 
has been received from plush manu- 
facturers, several of whom have placed 
orders for yarns to go into their new 
lines, one sale of 75,000 Ibs., in 24s-2 
and 26s-2 being reported to this trade. 

Although firmness is the rule in 
combed yarns, there has been a further 
weakening in the carded yarn section, 
prices of the speculative counts of 
weaving yarns being half-cent lower 
so far as actual sales here are con- 
cerned. While spinners are less firm 
in their asking-prices, there has yet 
been no general reduction; but when 
a firm offer is made them, a majority 
will go lower than a week ago to se- 
cure the order. This trend has been 
more noticeable this week in view of 
the fact raw cotton has been display- 
ing a steadier tendency. The soften- 
ing trend in the varn market has been 
largely caused by short-selling here 
and also because a number of spinners 
are in greater need of new business 
than was true a month ago. 

Carded Yarns Easier 

Sales of 20s-2 warps have been 
made in this market at 27%c, and 
slightly lower comparing 28c, which is 
the minimum price named by spinners 
this week. A large contract for 
30s-2 warps is reported to have been 
placed at 33'%c. which is a cent under 
the lowest price quoted by spinners for 
this count. These prices illustrate the 
statement previously made that prices 
here and as quoted by spinners have 
softened apprcximately half a cent 
this week in the speculative numbers, 
odd counts and warps of odd descrip- 
tions remaining relatively steadier and 
unchanged as compared with prices 
quoted last week. 

While demand for carded knitting 
yarns has been quiet, several dealers 
report medium to large size sales. 
Spinners quote on the basis of 24%c, 
basis 10s for ordinary yarn, while 
qualities suitable for use by up-state 
underwear manufacturers are held at 
a cent or cent and a half above this. 








irect Selling 


When we quote prices, we 
also name the particular mill 
with whom the contract is to 
be placed. You know ex- 
actly what you are buying— 
and as we sell the product of 
our own mills, we can guar- 
antee to our customers the 
fulfillment of each contract, 
both as to Quality and 
Delivery. 


Our Direct Selling 1s 
your Insurance. 


ANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Providence Boston 


Utica, N. Y. 


New York 
Reading, Pa. Chicago 
Chattanooga 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, ase } LA 


Our Specialty— oA 
SINGLE Mercerized Sin h 4 fam for Spticing 
_ Mater and Plaiting 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 
Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





10/2 to 30/2 


“Prlblade Yarns are spun with special equipment 
expressly designed and installed for the manu- 
facture of quality Plush Yarns for the highest 
grade fabrics. 


mt Bladenboro Cotton Mills, » 


Write for ow 


Sales Offices and Repre 


FORREST BROS. 


FORREST BLDG. 119 So. 4th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ee a) 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Little New Business 





Cotton Yarn Prices Firmer De- 
spite Continued Slow Demand 
ston.—If the holiday on Friday 


in some other states and on Tuesday 

had been more generally observed 
conditions in the cotton yarn market 
could hardly have been quieter. It is 


dou)tful if more business would have 
been placed if the increased weak- 
ness noted in medium and coarse 
count carded yarns last week had 
more general, for inquiries 
have been few, have been tor prompt 
delivery in most cases, and the dit- 
ference of a half cent in selling prices 
would not have made much difference 
in the volume of business. The fact, 
however, that the majority of spinners 
are holding prices firmly on the quoted 
basis may tend to stimulate instead of 
discouraging demand. Considerable 
yarn must be bought betore the end 
of the month, and it is quite probable 
that just as much will be bought at 
current prices, if spinners hold firm 
and there is no marked decline in cot- 
ton values, as there would be at 
iurther concessions. 

Northern spinners have participated 
in only a moderate way in the very 
marked improvement in the position of 
combed yarns in the South, but the 
fact that many southern spinners are 
now well covered with orders for two 
or three months is encouraging eastern 
spinners to hold for higher prices, and 
on specialties some improvement in 
demand is noted. Even at substantial 
combed and _ mercerized 
yarns would be relatively cheaper than 
medium and coarse count carded yarns 
considering the relatively high price 
of practically all premium cottons. To 
place combed yarns on the basis of 
replacement cost for cotton would 
require another advance of 5 to 10%, 
and now that southern production is 
so well sold ahead the price tendency 

hardly fail to continue upward. 


} ecome 


advances 


California and Arizona Cotton 
Acreage 

Los ANGELES, Cat. More than 
$o°° of the cotton planting in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona is now completed, 
and with plenty of rain and ideal soil 
conditions, growers are anticipating a 
prosperous year. 

There will be about 20% less acre- 
age in Arizona and California this 
year, according to estimates of the 
local cotton merchants, with most of 
the reduction in the Imperial Valley. 
Total planting is estimated at about 
200,000 acres, as compared with 322,- 
000 acres last year. 

Out 90,000 to 95,000 acres will be 
Planted in the San Joaquin valley as 
Compared with 110,000 last year, 
While the Imperial Valley acreage will 
be reduced from 25,000 to 5,000 acres. 
Acreage reduction in Arizona will be 
10%, while acreage will remain 
about the same in the Coachella and 
Pal. Verde valleys. 

Te total carryover in California is 


less than 35,000 bales, and only 5,000 
of this total is to be found in original 
hands. By the time the new crop 
comes on the market, the California 
carryover is expected to be disposed 
ot, 


Cotton Waste Market Steady 
Good Business in First Two 
Months—Waste Output Larger 

Boston.—The cotton waste market 
had good business the first two 
months of the year but slackened off 


around the middle of March and has | 


not yet recovered its gait. Dealers 
in this market have not very much to 
complain about if they choose to com- 
pare themselves with traders in other 
textile raw markets. They are get- 
ting fair prices for their material and 


are not carrying any excessive stocks | 


and the general situation 
waste consumer’s 
whole 


from the 
standpoint as a 
is distinctly more favorable 
than in several other markets. Prices 
are unchanged as compared with a 
week ago. 
are still strong though under the high 
prices of the vear but threads are 
well up to the high prices. 
Consumption — of 
March reached the 
time at 694,193 bales. In February 
the consumption was 590,447 bales. 
This tremendous 
amount of cotton going through mill 
machinery makes it quite evident that 
the production of wastes covering all 
kinds with the exception of comber 
reached record proportions. 
also a fair inference that consump- 
tion of waste is not by any means 
falling off but is in all probability 
moving along its usual parity. 


cotton. during 


The situation as outlined brings the | 


case of combers into the lime-light. 
This branch of cotton manufacturing 
which is related to the industry in a 


somewhat similar manner to that ac- | 


cupied by the worsted branch of wool 
manufacturing has suffered very con- 


siderably 


from the changes in stvle 


following an increasing consumption | 


of the several manufactures of rayon 
and has also been affected even more 


fundamentally by the displacement of | 
7 3 
combed yarns by carded yarns in the 


manufacture of tire fabrics. 

Several important changes were 
made in the by-laws of the American 
Cotton Waste & Linter Exchange at 


the monthlv meeting. The main feature 


was the elimination of a stationary 


Board of Arbitration by adopting a | 


rotary system, three members being 
elected for one vear, three for two 
vears and three for three years. The 
Board will have the power of ap- 
pointing regional arbitrators and any 
appeal from their decision will come 
to the full board. 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber ....-ccccess 12%—13c. 
Pe GE cc aswcscaedee 104%—Il1l1c. 
Egy ee ee 11% —12c. 
c ro. willowed fly........ 5144— 6c. 
Choice willowed picker..... B¥%e— 4c. 
Se | NI. 6.6 dia Sat ce es eee 18 —14c. 
Linters (mill run) ........ 4 — 4he. 
Spoolers (single) ......... 10 —10%e. |} 


ree: TEOTD COB. oc cccccess 10%—1le. 


The good spinnable stocks | 


record for all | 


increase in the| 


It seems | 
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oJ. RJAMIESON COMPANY 












THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. WINDSOR Locks, conn. 


Manufacturers of 





| MERCERIZED ©°fTON. YARNS "SiS: oe 


NOVELTY YARNS Poucle, Bourette and 


Spirals in Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and _ Silk. 


On Beams, Jacks, 


COTTON WARPS Spools and Tubes 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 








MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS ee} ae 


c ATE Manufacturers of 
CITY me 


|| COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 
MILLS 


We seli direct to Knitters and guarantee satissfection 
217 Trust Co., of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 








INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS- knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 














i 





| JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 


| TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 









Room 922, Webster Bldg. 





327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 








ORSWELL MILLS _ Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROGESS 
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yy, “From the Cottou to the Kuitter” \ \ 


Copyright, 1921, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING Co. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


High Grade Combed 
and 


Carded Yarns 


16s to 80s 


Capacity 200,000 pounds of mercerized yarn a week 


Our new equipment and plant addition have 
made it posstble to double our production. 


Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE 
93 Worth St., New York City 


HAROLD W. O'LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


E. L. HICKS R. D. McDONALD 
904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


DAVID WHITEHURST THOS. S. TULEY 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 


G. C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Can 


Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 


With Rayon 


National Yarns and rayon work well 
together in the loom. Their weaving 
qualities are similar. 





National Quality is constantly depe~_4- 
able. We set a high standard and stick 
to it. 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 


Provident Blidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 


MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 
Sales Offices 


Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 
M. A. Henderson Provident Building, Cosby & Thomas, 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chattanooga, Tenn. Johnston Building 
Raed Philadelphia, Pa. Fall River, Mass. Reading, Pa. 
ietecdinaal Stewart McConaghy 9. §. Hawes & Bro. Edward Shultz, 
_ t. 6908 Cresheim Road 712 North Sth St. 























Spun from selected cotton 


DEPENDABLE 
YARNS 


Cotton Yarns of 
Unvarying Quality for 
Knitting (underwear and hosiery) 
and Weaving 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes 
8s to 30s single; 8s to l6s ply 


WINTHROP MINCHER 
N. Y. State Rep., Troy, N. Y. 


HENDERSON 
&X HARRIET 
Mills, Henverson, N. C. 
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Cotton Steady On Flood News . 





No General Buying, but Offerings Light—Distribution Continues 
Heavy, With Record-Breaking Home Consumption 


5 ticeew Mississippi Valley flood situa- 
tion aggravated by the recent 
heavy rains has been a_ sustaining 
factor in the cotton market during the 
past week. It failed to create any 
veneral or aggressive buying but 
served to check offerings and there 
was enough demand to send prices up 

slightly above the 14%c level for 
luly contracts and 15¢ for the winter 
months. At these prices there was 
considerable realizing and a little 
southern selling, but reactions were 
limited, and the undertone has been 
generally steady. 

There have been conflicting opin- 
ions to the seriousness of the 
Mississippi Valley situation from the 
ultimate standpoint. Some experienced 
people in the trade are inclined to take 
the view that the situation is a 
serious one indeed; that it will mean 
a late start for the crop at the best 
with a curtailment of acreage of con- 
siderable extent. Others point out 
that in some previous seasons of 
spring floods good crops have been 
made in the delta in spite of the late 
start. They are inclined to the view 
that this may prove the experience 
iain ths year, and that even if some 
land has to be abandoned, it will con- 
stitute a comparatively small percent- 
age of the South’s total acreage. Ac- 
cording to the weekly report of the 
Weather Bureau on Wednesday two 
million acres of land are under water 
in Arkansas and private estimates 
have been heard placing the inun- 
dated area at between two and three 
million acres. The danger of ad- 
ditional overflows had not passed up 
to the close of Wednesday’s market 
as the crest of the flood in the lower 
Mississippi was not expected for an- 


as 


Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed Fer week Closed Net 
Apr. 14. High Low Apr. 20 Change 
14.13 14.49 14.18 14.43 + 30 
14.18 14.49 14.18 14.48 +.30 
14.29 14.59 14.29 14.59 +.30 
14.40 14.71 14.44 14.70 30 
14.46 14.79 14.46 14.79 +.33 
Septe r . 14.59 14.88 14.59 14.89 0 
tot 14.69 14.98 14.68 14.97 8 
14.78 15.06 14.78 15.06 +.28 
14.87 5.17 14.85 15.15 4+-.28 
14.91 15.22 14.90 15.22 +.31 
14.99 15.29 14.99 15.29 +.20 
15.08 15.50 15.07 oeren 

~ . 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 

New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
April 15 . Holiday i.  omewboe 
April 16 Holiday - bid ane 
April 18... 14.65c¢ 14.39% 7.77d 
April 19.. 14. 60¢e 14.22¢ 7.85d 
ay, April 20 14.86 14.40¢ 7.794 
April 21 15.306 14.88% 7.89d 

Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 

Stocks 

Prices This Last 
. April 20 week year 
New Orleans 14.40 554,545 833, 525 
We ctypeaseedeies 14.00 32,657 7,803 
Savanr enekteuh wel 14.28 65,677 61,672 
' OR “ewkdsacnce 14.55 448,570 413,948 
bags MR aacaenes 14.25 19,652 36,389 
orf : 14.25 95, 209 100, 066 
eeUSIA sees eeeeees 14.13 87,733 62,349 
“i Be © Seemed otis 13.75 185,519 267,593 
IOUS. “6 sacdikmena 13.25 5,320 15,817 
. at 14.55 646,121 551, 209 
ROT ia dain 14.80 223, 860 31,660 
Ute k 13.85 29,092 50, 512 
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other few days. Possibly additional 
land will be flooded before the spring | 
freshets are over, and as to the ulti- | 
mate reactions of the floods on the 
crop, much may depend upon future 
weather conditions. Outside of the | 
flooded area and the areas covered 
by heavy rains in the northwestern 
part of the belt, crop preparations do | 
not appear to be making untavorable | 
progress. 

Nothing has happened to cause any 
change of sentiment as to curtailment | 
of acreage except in the Mississippi 
Valley, or with reference to the prob- 
able use of fertilizers. The most gen- 
eral impression here is still that the 
reduction in acreage will not be over 





15%, and that the reduction § in 
the use of fertilizer is likely to 
prove somewhere between 20 and 
25%. Meanwhile the distribution 
of old crop cotton is proceeding at a | 
rapid rate. Domestic mill consump- 
tion is making new high records, 
while exports are running at aj 
rate which bids fair to break the | 
record pre-war season. This, of 


course, does not necessarily dispose of 
this season’s surplus production. It 
may be that the season will end with 


supplies no larger than that of last | 
year in the producing markets, but | 
there will be increased reserves of raw | 
cotton and possibly of cotton goods | 
abroad, which may become a factor | 


in the markets of next season. 


Wednesday’s closing quotations in | 


the leading spot markets of the 
country are shown below, with the 
usual comparisons : 
Apr. Apr. Last 

Market 13 20 Change year Sales 
Galveston 14.25 14.55 +30 Holiday 3,618 
New Orleans... 14.21 14.40 +19 18.10 8,377 
rer 13.75 14.00 +25 17.60 340 
Savannah ...... 13.98 14.28 +30 18.12 1,077 
PROREONE. s0cees 14.00 14.28 +25 18.31 622 
New York...... 14.50 14.80 +30 19.06 i 
Serre 14.13 +22 17.81 1,743 
Memphis . -- 183.50 13.75 +-25 18.0) 12,450 
St. Louis...... 13.00 13.25 +25 17.75 ‘ 
Houston - 14.25 14 +30 Holiday 8,625 
Baling ..... 13.30 13.60 +30 Holiday 8,930 


The following differences on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 


marked ** are not delivered on 
contract. 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- | 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
OO ae eee 1.50% 1.75¢ 1.25t -90f 1.39t 
ROM ccccscees 1.25¢ 1.50¢t 1.00t .75¢t 1 15t | 
__ es 1.00 1.25¢ .75% .63t .9iT| 
SS .7%t .75¢ .50¢ .50f .65t 
ie cee vucsece 1.00° 1.00° 1.00% 1.00° (94° 
Be cass6a6e-vee 2.25° 2.25° 2.00° 2.00° 1.99° 
UG . cc ceees 3.50° 3.50° 3.25° 3.26° 3.27° 
i a atk da vewe 4.75° 4.50° 4.25° 4.50° 4.42°| 
YELLOW TINGED 
i iicckswagweese w)60Clate PCCP 
noc dacitt amie 1.00° 1.25° 1.00° 1.00° .99°| 
| | 2.25° 2.25° 2.25° 2.00° 2.10°| 
ee cases 3.50° 3.50° 3.50° 3.50° 3.35° 
Ba MEP 0 ccvcabace 4.75° 4.75° 4.75° 4.75° 4. 60° 
YELLOW STALNED 
SEE cciweuseees 2.00° 2.50° 2.00% 2.00° 2.04 
BT vn cenacdan 2°50° 3.00° 2.50% 2.50° 2.51°| 
cacectvep sabe 3.25° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3.29 
BLUE STAINED 
RG ces csmawee 2.00° 3.50° 2.00° 2.00° 2.00° 
| SSeS 2.75° 3.25° 3.75° 3.76° 3.71° 
ee 3.50° 3.50° 3.75° 3.75° 3.60° 
—_— ~~ 3 5 
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That Count and Twist 
May be Precise— 


The sun never sets on vigilance here 
at Quissett. You see it on every 
hand from raw cotton through to 
various stages of processing. It 1s 
one of the ingredients that make 
Quissett Yarns outstanding yarns. 
Such alertness insures your getting 
the count and twist you order. 


The New Bedford operatives who 
work these yarns are craftsmen at 
their trade. They take pride in their 
product and never let down the bar- 
riers for laxness to creep in. 


Specify Quissett Quality Yarns. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 
Ply 


Egyptians, 




















Yarns our Specialty. 
sea 


island, Peelers, Sake 


larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 


| 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 





| 
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BELMONT 
*YARNS: 





ALL COUNTS 
UP TO 100’S 


Single 
and Ply 





put-up. 


you are making. 


Representatives 


CONES COPS TUBES 


DURHAM SPINNING MILLS 


American Casualty Bldg. 


Comber Carded 
Representatives 
Philadelphia Chattanooga 


CAMERON & PFINGST 


308 Chestnut St. James Bldg. 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and 


GRIFFITH & HURLBURT 
510 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
JOHN F. TRAINOR, Eastern Manager 
17 East 42nd St., New York City, Murray Hill 0614 


BELMONT YARNS 


COTTON YARNS 


R. D. McDONALD 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 
Cetten Yarn and Woeps, | Carded a end Combed 


TEXTILE WORLD 





MERCERIZED 
DYED 
BLEACHED 


AIR DRIED 


Quality ior Quality 


| & goes without saying that quality 
begins with the yarn used. If 
your goal is a quality knit or woven 
product, Belmont Yarns are a logical 
choice. They offer a versatile de- 
pendable source for a host of needs. 
Practically every count, twist and 


Match them up with the product 


BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) 


BELMONT, N. C. 


SKEINS 





HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


Reading, Pa. 


Mercerized 


Statesville, N. 
D. F. WALLACE 
Jenkins Bldg. 





igh Grade—Mule Spun 


10-50% Wool Content 


WINTHROP COTTON YARN CO. 


Taunton, Mass. 


S&LL BMRECT 


April 23, 1927 


SL-DIGGLE 


JOHNSTON BLD 
MANAGER. G OTTE N-C 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED~ COMBED-~MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 





——————— — * 







aT ee — TRADE 










Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 







The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


| 
| 
| 
: 


| 
| 
| 











COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN | 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED | 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 





SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 









LINEN for Hosiery 


YARNS Weaving and Twisting 
fete. Hemp and Ramie Yarns 
lax Jacquard Harness Twine 

Flaxnoils — Flaxwastes — Ramienoils 
ANDREWS & COOK, ees 
66-72 Leonard St. 
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Cotton—Continued 


Moderate Activity in South 
Flood 





Situation on Mississippi 
Affects New Crop 
MPHIS, TENN., Apr. 18.—The 
cotton market here continues, about on 
an even footing with the previous 


week, only moderately active. The 
character of the demand _ indicates 
that no important volume of new 


business has been booked, but is con- 
fined mostly to small lots for filling in 
or jor replacements. Inquiry, while 
not large, suggests the probability that 
many mills still have considerable cot- 
ton to buy but their price ideas are 
around half a cent a pound under what 
is considered workable. 

Factors are receiving fairly good 
inquiry for full inch to commercial 
1's” in strict low middling and above 
but the supply is limited and has not 
been helped any by receipts for 
weeks. The low grades are 
neglected but clean grays and blues 
of fair to good staple are not hard to 
sell. Basis has stiffened slightly, ex- 
cept on the very low grades. The 
Easter holidays have interfered with 
business to some extent. Owner con- 
fidence in prices is gaining largely be- 
cause of the prospect for a very late 
crop start over about one-third of the 
belt. The other two-thirds has gotten 
away to better than average start un- 
der conditions that so far have been 
favorable. 


several 


The serious feature is not the de- 
lay that has already occurred but the 
further delay which can be foreseen. 
There is a possibility that the river 
at Memphis may reach a higher stage 
that ever before recorded. The 
previous record is 46.6 feet: 35 feet is 
flood stage. The weather bureau 
office here is hopeful that 45 feet will 
not be exceeded but the observer at 
Cairo predicts a foot or more at that 
point, above the previous record and 
further rains, torrential at numerous 
points, have since occurred. A great 
volume of water is coming out of the 
\rkansas River and its tributaries in 
Oklahoma and Arkansas to swell the 
flood below Memphis. Rainfall of 14 
inches at New Orleans Friday was the 
greatest deluge that city has experi- 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 


April 16 April 9 
; average 13.78 13.73 
Mem} 13.50 13.50 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices steady 


tee lr 





16% @17l4e 
: 8 19% @2014c 
14 nominal.... eas ; 2% @24c 
Current Sales 
For Prev Week 
‘ week week before 
Memphis total 13, 450 19,550 24,625 
F included 10,500 13, 300 18,100 
wT kets : 48, 460 56,309 83,005 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
*For Last Year 
> year before 
=" eipts . 4,865 2,649 
TOSs receipts 19,134 8,295 
Total since Aug. 1, 
ong ‘oa 743,087 711, $51 418,368 
T = re 38, 885 20, 845 12,050 
‘ a) since Aug. 1, 2,018,158 1,475,088 1,219,180 
ace tock .. 189, 898 275,554 46,737 
fe mr for week. 6,840 1,711 3,755 
rz days. 


enced in 56 years. Many private 
levees have broken, flooding thou- 
sand of acres of cotton lands; Gov- 


ernment engineers say the main levee 
system is in sound condition. 


Best Grades Weaker 


Shippers Freer Sellers of Extra 

Staples—Egyptians Firmer 

3oston, April 20.—Although do- 
mestic cotton futures show a net ad- 
vance for the week of about 25 
points, premium cottons are at least 
that much lower in middling and bet- 
ter grades as a result of freer offer- 
ings of many shippers and the con- 
tinued moderate demand. In sym- 
pathy with today’s advance in futures 
some shippers withdrew offerings 
and advanced basis at least 25 points, 
but little business is reported at the 
advance and quotations are there- 
fore based on sales for the first two 
davs of the week and 
average decline of 50 points. So 
many shippers are offering strict mid- 
dling at approximately top prices for 
middling grades that quotations of the 
former have been dropped 50 to 100 
points. 

There is ample confirmation in the 
character of recent offerings that a 
very large proportion of the premium 
cottons that were held off the market 
until recently are of middling and 
better grades and that the supply of 
these cottons this season 
smaller than it was in last 
crop, although as a percentage of the 
whole crop it was smaller. Sales of 
middling and strict middling full 
1 1/16 in. hard western cotton are 
reported at 350 points on May, full 
1 in. at 400 points on and full 
I 3/16-in. at 650 points on. 

The Alexandria futures market was 
closed from the 14th until yesterday 
for the holidays and opening prices 
were practically on the basis of an 
advance established in open market 
trading during the interim, and to- 
day’s closing prices are practically 
unchanged from those of yesterday. 
The net advance for the week is 41 
to 48 points on Uppers and 22 to 35 
points on Sak. futures, new crop 
Uppers being at the minimum ad- 
vance and new Sak. at the 
maximum advance. 





was no 


crop 


Current Quotations 
Average prices for Apr.-May ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 


lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 


© FP Gicectsancta ices 17 tol8e. 17Mtols8'4c. 
11/16 in. to %& Iin..... 174tol8%c. 18 tol9e 
a ee eee 18 tol9c. 1814tol9%e. 
ESP Wi svcvcsiccacwcce 20 to2ic. 2014to21 "ec 
STE: Bin dectentcdes eine sas 26 to27c. 27 to2% 


Basis on N. Y. May 14.49c. 
John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 


Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 


Apr.-May shipment as follows: Me- 
dium Sakellarides 263¢c., up Mc. 
Medium Uppers, 21%c., up ec. 


from Apr. 13. They report closing 
prices Apr. 20 on the Alexandria 
exchange as follows: Apr. Uppers 
$19.22, up 48c. May Sak. $26.55, 
up 22c. from Apr. 13. 


season's | 
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PICKER ROOM 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


show an| 


The dependable strength, 
lustre and uniformity of 
STANDARD MERCER-] 
IZED YARN insures un- 
usually satisfactory re- 
sults in combination with 
Rayon for both Knitting 
and weaving. 





STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
SALES OFFICE: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 


Canadian Representative: 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD. TORONTO — MONTREAL 


Star 
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JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 
WORSTED AR S 
WOOLEN Y N 


for Weaving and Knitting 


also 
for Hand Knitting 


M in erva Yarn S and Crocheting 


Mills and Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. 
| New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 


| THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


LO, SA SOAR LAI SUT 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: be oe E. Geoffrey Nathan, a a ss St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Campbell & Van *o° tin nda, 1023 James Bldg. 








New York Agency: 


Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
i Trade both i in Grey and Mixtures 





WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
YARNS 


WORSTED, MOHAIR 
AND NOVELTY 








THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 


Manufacturers ef WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors: also fangy mixtures and double and twist 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ALSO KNITTING YARNS 


April 23, 1927 


| BOTANY WORSTED MILLS, "ssa" PASSAIC, 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 
Represented by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE 


PACKARD Bldg. 200 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA New York 


THE PITKIN WORSTED CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1885 PASSAIC, N, J. 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns of Quality 
White, Colors and Heather Mixtures 


Sell Direct and Through 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, 1706 PACKARD BLDG., 


Philadelphia, Pa. | 








‘PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. : 
PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM . 
Sales Representatives 
TOPS YARNS 
W. C. GAUNT & CO. J. E. DUVAL 
212 SUMMER ST. 120 CHESTNUT ST. 308 CHESTNUT ST. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 


————_—_—_—_—— 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED _ wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 





MOHAIR 


CHICAGO 


Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


—, 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


————— 
Manayunk, ee Pa. Rockwell Woolen Co.| 


inners Leominster, Mass. 


WORSTED - YARNS Manufacturers of 
(Bradford System) 
for Weavers and Knitters 


WOOLEN 
Maanexit Spinning Co. 


and MERINO ARI S| 
WEBSTER, MASS. 


WEAVING and KNITTING 
Spinners of 


FOR 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns \| 
—_—<<$= 
FINE WOOLEN 


pie Wook’) Weaving Yarns 





— 


GARTH MFG. CO. | 
RAYON an TOPS, NOILS AND 
ARDED STOCK 
For aaa and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 











72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 
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Tops Hold Firm— 
Noils Sink Lower 


Crossbreds Firmer Than Fine 
Qualities—Orders Fall Off— 
Noils Seeking Bottom 
Boston -- 


off in top 


-lhere is a general falling 
business and delivery speci- 
fications on old contracts are also slow. 
Some topmakers consider the market 
is coming to the end of the “strain” 
season and vet it can be said that the 
credit situation is being scanned much 
more carefully and purely speculative 
business offered, as it is, at low prices 
is not upon very favorably. 
Some business has been done during 
the week in Bradford fine tops and 
high 3gs bleod and one or two sub- 
stantial orders have been placed in 
44s for men’ Quotations 
on 40s and 44s have been lifted 2c 
per Ib. as South American and New 
Zealand wools of these grades are not 
in abundance and are also firmer in 
price. Not enough business has been 
handed out by the New York goods 
market to stabilize the situation and 
yet topmakers up against firm wool 
markets feel they have no warrant to 
lower values. 


looked 


Ss wear yarn. 


Prices paid for contract noils de- 
termined by the unsatisfactory demand 
for these commodities were below 
their intrinsic values as indicated by 
top and wool prices. With fine wool 
at $1.12 and fine top at $1.36, fine 
noil ought to be bringing more than 
75-77¢ Which is the basis on which a 
limited husiness is being done. A 
similar situation prevails through all 
grades. Dealers are determined to 
hold on to their materials knowing 
them to be good property and antici- 
pating with good reason some satis- 
factory mill demand in the not far 
distant future. Small quantities of all 
grades are moving and carpet noils are 
more active, the good white bringing 
33c and the light gray 28c. Colored 
noils are moving in occasional small 
lots to meet specialty demand. 


Top and Noil Quotations 





_ Tops—Boston Nominal 
Fins ...(64-66s) $1.36-$1.37 
Sy ~e -- 
Sup 4s Aus ie are Ove ee oi 1.538—- 1.55 
Half-bloeod . (60-62s) 1.25- 1.26 
Hig « bh 1.12— 1.14 
Ave 1 1.06-— 1.08 
Low 1 1.00— 1.02 
Hig 94- .95 
46s R7 -88 
DE Pl PANE Satan eR are serch . 82 83 
40 80 ea 
of SO SI 
i Tops— Bradford 

F sii os 6 a CR 58d 
Fit (64s) 18d 
oS apenas (60s) 45d 
Half-blood, low ........... (58s) 41d 
Three-elghtha blood ....... (56s) 5d 
Quarter-hlo of (50s) 27d 
Cr res (46s) 21d 

b Notls— Boston 

E $279— $175 
A Wt eri ea oo .65- .70 
H RIMRIRD ce coos cic .55- .60 
Av s blood 50 nd 
Low 3% blood...:.......0- Si .52 
H MOE: a ccs oe sees .48 nO 
BD. Hats recs baie bet 245 nO 
EE RR ae as pee Se erage 45- .50 
DO ess ae A .45- .50 


Quterwear Yarns Competitive 





Prices Continue to Weaken Due to Severe Competition for 
Volume Business 


PHILADELPHIA 
ARNS 


going into bathing suits 
and sweaters have been fairly 
active while a spotty interest is ap- 


parent from weavers with the excep- 
tion of that from manufacturers of 
plushes several of whom have recently 
placed medium to large size contracts 
to cover a portion of their require- 
ments on their new lines on which a 
number have already started 
Sales of outerwear yarns have ex 
panded during the last two weeks al- 
though recent orders have been taken 
by spinners at slightly lower prices 
than were current two weeks ago, 
several knitters stating they have been 


we rk. 


able to place contracts for 2-20s 
quarter blood at less than $1.17'4 the 
previous minimum reported in the 


market. 

There is also more inquiry in the 
hosiery and underwear section of the 
market, especially 
facturers buying cotton and 
mixed varns spun on the cotton mule 
system on which a fair to good volume 
of business is expected during the next 
six weeks. Prices of all varns are 
nominally unchanged, lack of steadi- 
ness being more apparent in outer- 
wear qualities and in French spun 
yarns as quotations on Bradford 
weaving yarns are fairly stable. 


from those manu- 
wot VI 


Outerwear Yarn Prices 

The trend of prices in outerwear 
varns is following that of last vear, 
the price level gradually declining 
though demand at this time is expand- 
ing as,was true at the turn of last 
year. This is largely the result of 
unusual conditions in this section of 
the market where several spinners as 
a matter of policy are going after the 
largest volume of business possible al- 
though they have to take this at lower 





group are intent on keeping all thei 
spindles active and in view of this are 
willing to quote the lowest prices in 
the market, lower than the lowest 
named by their competitors in ordet 
to make certain of obtaining all the 
volume business possible. This condi 
tion has caused prices in the outer 
wear section of the market to remain 
easier than other varns, 2-20s quarter 
blood declining from $1.25 named re 
cently to less than $1.20 at the present 
time. 

Such a condition cannot continue in 
definitely and this is the hope of those 
who are anxious to take business at 
prices that in reality represent less 
than cost to spinner making the sale. 
This is an apt example of the effects 
of a process of elimination as outlined 
in an address made recently by the 
head of one of the national spinners’ 
organizations in which it was stated 


that worsted spinners were faced 
with one of three choices. They 
would either have to cooperate to 


eliminate the ills of the spinning in 
dustry or close down their plants for 
a certain period of time until demand 
caught up with supply or else face a 
period of painful elimination until the 
number of spindles remaining would 
equal the present 65% demand, such 
as we have witnessed for the last three 
years. Are outerwear spinners facing 
the last alternative at this time in a 
more definite manner than other spin- 
ners? Certain spinners of this group 
who have studied conditions recently 
believe they are facing such a conting- 
ency. 


Elimination Hurts All 


While admitting that the elimination 
of certain spinners from the market 
eventually would improve the situation 
of those able to withstand successfully 


prices than costs of raw material sucha painful process. many have 
justify. Sey eral spinners in this come to the point they are debating 
WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 
Bradford System French System 
2-128, low com. (368)........... 1.05-1.10 20s, pian 36 PU OS argzvsieees 1.45-1.50 
= 20s, % bid. (56s)........... ... 1.45-1.50 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)........ 1.10-1.15 Mics hid ay... 1 55-1 €0 
2-208 to 2-248, low %{ (448)..... 1.10-1.15 oe eee 1.70-1.75 
a . 40s, 14 bid. (60-648)......... -. 1,85-1.90 
2-208 to 2-266, 14 bid. (46-488). 1.20-1.26 SMES. Gane csnn access 2°10-2.15 
2-268 to 2-30s, 14 bid. (48s8)..... 1.30-1.35 Ce and cadet nbeereneecees 2.70-2.75 


2-Ws to 2-328, 4 bld.S. A. (46s) 1.35-1.37$ 


2-328, 4 bid. (48-50s)......... 1.374-1.40 
2-208, 46 bid. (560)............. 1.40-1.45 
2-266, 96 bid. (56e)............. 1.45-1.50 
2-360, 34 bid. (56s)............. 1.50-1.55 
2-328, 4 bid. (608)............. 1.65-1.70 
2-366, 4 bid. (60s)............. 1.70-1.75 
2-40s, 34 bid. (60-64s).......... 1.75-1.80 
2-508, high 44 bid. (648)........ 1.90-1.95 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............ 2.00-2.05 
2-60e, fine, (708)..........-0005 2.65-2°70 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford 


2-208 low 4 bid. (448).... 
2-188 to 2-20s 4 bid. (50s) 
2-268, 44 bid. (50s)... 


~ 
1] 
> 
i 
~ 
err 
IP NON 
vere tO 


2-308, %{ bid. (30s)...-.. ..... 1.30-1 
2-208, % bid. (56s)....... ..- 1,40-1.4 
2-20s, % bid. (60s)....... .. 1.70-1.75 


French Snun Merino White 


BO GOMOD is 6. < 0.0.0 vices kao 1 30-1.35 
Wp PPE ve ces beMleds cnadews 1 42-1.45 
SR Beis evcckemnscunesace 1.54-1.59 
POPES shies dvnsceewenseus 1.65-1.70 
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whether even the largest and most se 
benefit in the 
long run by a continuation of condi 
tions as we now have in the outerwear 
[ this 
should be remembered that 


has already taken 


cure financially would 


group of spinners. In connec- 


tion it ‘on- 
siderable elimination 
among spinners, 


place the machinery 


of one of the most prominent now be- 


ing for sale after the notice of in 
detinite closing had recently been 
posted in the mill. In other words, 


the forcing ot weaker concerns out ot 


business by the stronger companies 
that the 


uselessly 


may be carried too tar in 


latter may themselves be 
injured. 
Cooperation to be Tried 

Many in the trade believe such a 
point is fast approaching. When the 
weapon of elimination should be dis- 
carded in favor otf cooperative 
measures, and evidence is in fact at 
hand to illustrate this. the 
largest spinners of outerwear yarns, 


One of 


also a manufacturer of cloth, is being 
mentioned in connection with a merger 
with two other large concerns of the 
While 
this are not expected immediately to 
bring about ideal conditions in the 
spinning trade it may be anticipated 
that they will result, if 
arranged, in economies in operation 


same type. such mergers as 


pre yperly 


and merchandising of their products to 
justify the consolidation, placing the 
one concern in better position finan- 
cially and in respect to efficiency 
than the three separate concerns. An 
example of this was seen in the merg- 
ing of three important spinning con- 
cerns of this city last year. 

However, cooperation does not simply 
imply a merging of smaller units into 
one or more larger ones but this term 
would also imply that spinners as a 
group had discarded antique methods 
and were finally going to place this 
trade upon a more modern and scien- 
tific basis through means of an intelli 
gent survey such as has been already 
completed in the goods field. 
such a survey policies could be adopted ° 
for the future to meet changed condi 
tions we are now facing and concerns, 
in many instances, that would 
been forced out of business by elimi 


From 


have 


nation, may be saved by cooperation 
and at the same time the strongest in 
the field 
being eliminated would be placed on a 


who were not in danger of 


paying basis more quickly than if 


present conditions were to be 


tinued. 


con- 


Dragegy Yarn Market 


Below Cost Sales Feature Boston 
and Bradford Business 
Boston.—There is a draggy market 
in worsted but the situation 
shows slight improvement which is not 


yarns 


unlikely to assume larger proportions 


as the weeks roll along. Yarn prices 
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Fast Color Standards 


Now that the National Better Business Bureau 


has adopted standards of fastness for dyed cotton, 


an increased demand for this class of dyeing 


is inevitable. 


Your colored rayon will conform to these Stand- 


ards if dyed by this Company. 


Samples and prices upon application. 


THE HELLWIG SILK DYEING COMPANY 


Skein and Piece Weighting, Dyeing and Finishing 
Rayon Dyeing—Vat, Sunfast and Regular Colors 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Diastafor, being a vegetable product that 
possesses powers for liquefying starch — 
another vegetable product — is particularly 
well fitted to serve as a de-sizing agent 
and has special advantages when used with 
worsteds. 


First, it simplifies the scouring process, 
making this an easier job with more satis- 
fying results. The starch being rendered 
absolutely soluble is easily washed out of 
the warp. 


Second, it eliminates streaks in the fabric 
which are usually caused by inefficient de- 
sizing methods, leaving a large amount of 
starch in the warp. 


695 Washington Street 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 
OF DIASTAFOR 


As used in connection with worsted goods. 


DIASTAFOR 
THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Diastafor Department 


Third, Diastafor prepares goods for taking 
color. The warp being free from starch, and 
there being no streaks to mar the appear- 
ance of the fabric, the cloth is evenly dyed 
throughout. 


Diastafor has been on the market for nearly 
twenty years, and has grown in favor as 
time has passed. Hundreds of mills use it 
and find it the most efficient and satisfac- 
tory de-sizing agent they can secure. 


Warehouses are located at advantageous 
points throughout the country to facilitate 
handling Diastafor orders. A_ technical 
man is at your service. Write to address 
below for full particulars about Diastafor. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


are very generally out of a line with 


their nominal: relation to goods and 
wot Lower prices on goods would 
not »e likely to help but a decline in 
woo) might if such decline brought 
about a lower top market. Theoret- 
ically yarns ought to do better but 
dead reckoning is more reliable in 
shipping than in textile circles. The 
over-machined condition of the indus- 


try seems to be fully recognized and 
there can be little let-up in the keen- 


ness Of competition under such cir- 
cumstances. This is unquestionably a 

ong factor in keeping yarn values 
too low and even lower wool and tops 
would not help matters unless they 
provided the basis for a very con- 


siderable expansion in demand. 

New business during the week has 
been small. Men’s wear yarns are 
long relatively better than dress 
goods yarns. Mixtures and novelties 
to afford some profitable 
business to a few mills. “In Bradford 
2-40s the nominal price is $1.75-$1.80 

2 blood and knitting varns, 
2-20s trom 50s are quoted $1.17-$1.20. 
In French spun merinos single 30s are 
uoted $1.30-$1.35 and 50s are $1.50- 
both 50-50 mix. 


continue 


(he Bradford spinning industry is 
better off than Boston if it be true 
“practically all qualities and 
unts are being offered at prices well 
low replacement costs but manufac- 
do not appear to able to 
more than buy on hand-to-mouth 
’ Competition for available busi- 
keen and an advancing top 
irket for several weeks past placed 
an augmenting obstacle in the way of 
reasonable come-back in the in- 
istry. The fine qualities of tops, 
are off I penny per pound 
the week and some of the cross- 
reds off % penny per pound. 
Some business is being done in mix- 


be 


irers 


ess 18 


vever, 


1 
r th 


are 








tures and single mohair varns are in FISHERVILLE, Mass. The Fisher Mfg. 

reer demand both for home con- ©0- has been awarded first prize by the | 

ption and for export judges for the best exhibit of goods 

shown at the biennial exhibition of the 

ee So Blackstone Valley Mills Association held 

BRADFORD YARN PRICES in Northbridge, Mass., April 7, 8 and 9. | 

sa : d The exhibit was in charge of Thomas | 
<- 16 84s : - ee . 

- i eee en aeee ey aarE = : Howard, overseer of the finishing de- 
laa a il 4 4 partment and Mrs. Ruth H. Dumas, 
BM ot 5 6 manager of the cloth salesroom of the 
PU io en dn ehe awe 6 & company. 
pcaeee : ; aS ee pees. 

— . a . a2 

ki io2e 1923 | «1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 ° 

0 jespennemenaae hiebecere ! PTT | 

| ‘ | 

|[-WORSTED YARNS 1. ray 350 | 
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+4 3.00 | 

So 2.50 | 

| 
| 
| 
2.00 | 
50 150 
se) | 2) eee == 2-50s Ausrrarian | 
— =~ 2-40s RBioon Ht + ttt 1.00 
Ss —"—= 2-36s *Broor 
cocce 2-328 %& Boon 
inl. Rey i 50 


Pitkin Worsted Liquidating 


H. Le Roy Pitkin, president and 


treasurer of the Pitkin Worsted Co., | 


Passaic, N. J. is authority for the | 
statement that the company is in proc- | 
ess of voluntary liquidation. The 


mill has been closed for some time 
and at present the machinery is being 
sold from day to day whenever 
portunity offers. It is hoped that the 
process of liquidation may be com- 
pleted at an early date. Mr. Pitkin’s 
future connection not determined 
at this writing. The company is one 
of the oldest concerns in the worsted 
yarn business and has 
sessed an enviable reputation. 


Op- 


is 


always pos- 


It has 


spun worsted yarns on the Bradford | 


latest 
of 


13,000 


system and according to the 
directory has an equipment 
worsted cards, 14 combs and 
worsted spindles. It was formerly 
known as the Pitkin-Holdsworth Co., 
H. Le Roy Pitkin becoming the head 
of the concern upon his father’s death 
and the purchase of the Holdsworth 
interests. 


15 


Lowell Miaka to si. 

On May 7 a meeting will be held 
at the Fraternity Clubs, 22 East 38th 
Street, for the purpose of organizing 
a New York Branch of the 
Textile School Alumni 
About 75 members have already 
nified their intention of 
organization and attending a 
to be held at 6:30 p. m. on that date 
at the Fraternity Clubs. Any 
ber of the L. T. S. Alumni Associa 


Lowell 
Association. 


sig- 


mem 


tion interested in attending this din- 

ner, who has not already been notified 
may learn further particulars from | 
H. A. Currier, 25 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 

Blackstone Prize Awarded 







joining this | 
dinner | 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and MWpitts Ghornion, P. FI. 





WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. - 


Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 


Yarn of Adaptability 
| THOMAS HENRY &SONS 
NASHVILLE — TENNESSEE 





WORSTED AND MERINO 


pried SPUN Mats 


|| Manufactured by 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 


j Philadelphia and Southern States— Boston and New England States—Messrs 
Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chest- H. W. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. High St., Boston. 


AYO TOPS:‘NOILS 
PICARDED 


mn and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ILL, INC.,5@5- 5: AVE..NEW YORK CITY 








Spunra. 
ABEECO MI 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO-MONTREAL 
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Perspiration 
cannot myure it 


CELANESE brand yarn can be immersed in sea- 
water for months without absorbing any appre- 
ciable amount of water. It is just as resistant to 


perspiration. 
It will not stain nor rot even when worn con- 


tinually throughout the year. And white Celanese 
brand yarn never yellows with time. 
In these respects, as in many others, this beau- 


tiful fiber reveals its unique character. 


Celanese brand yarn is highly elastic and remark- 
ably durable; and it has unique hygienic qualities. 
The dyestuffs used for dyeing Celanese brand 
fabrics give colors that are unusually fast to 


sun, suds, salt-water and perspiration. 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
BRAND YARNS 


The AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEw YORK 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 
CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of 
[he American Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., to designate its brand 
of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc 


i 
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RAYON 


Rayon Market Is 
Well Sold Up 


shipments Still Understood to Be 
Running Ahead of Production 
Imports Reduced 
Shipments have always constituted 
something of a problem in the rayon 
irket. 
m abroad 


Last vear it was shipments 
other words, im- 
ports —that constituted the problem. 
hese shipments were too heavy and 

hey necessitated some drastic revision 

domestic prices before they were 
offset by an increase in domestic use. 
his year the demand has increased to 
extent that producers are 
facing the shipping difficulty 
but in a different fashion. They are 
now striving to get shipments out in 
sufficient volume to take care of their 
ders. As a matter of fact, it is 
reported that deliveries to 
customers at present continue. to ex- 
ceed output. 

\ recent survey of the situation as 
the merchandising of all 
rayon, and cotton and rayon fabrics 
indicates a very satisfactory state of 
Both from the dress cutters 
in various cities and trom the stores 
demand been good, 
but as between plain and printed ma- 
terials, interest has centered itself on 
the plain goods. Higher priced rayon 
materials are reported as moving well 
in the stores indicating that the con- 
sumers are willing to pay good prices 
where quality and styling are satis- 
factory. The have 
a leading example of this with 
well liked by the 


—in 


such an 
again 


reliably 


regards 


allairs. 


themselves, has 


Celanese goods 


heen 
silk and Celanese 
retail customer. 

imports are running at a reduced 
rate at the present and some import 
that they are having 
ditfculty in getting enough yarn. The 
prices current locally do not appeal to 
toreign buyers, particularly when the 
gher exchange rates are considered 

ich further reduces the amount of 
ire or francs that they receive. On 
he other hand import houses that 
found little or no demand for special 
tvpe varns are now doing a good busi- 
ness and moving yarns where form- 
erly they did little or nothing in the 
rican market. 


uses claim 


Snia Prices Advanced 
Popular Sizes Particularly Affected 
by Change 
lvances affecting particularly the 
ilar prices of Snia-Viscosa rayon 
s were announced, effective Mon- 
of this week, by Henry Weissen- 


A director of sales of the Com- 
ercial Fibre Co. of America. An 
ncrease of roc. was made on 150 
lemer, both A and B, while the C and 


ior grades of this size were ad- 
ed 5c. In the 300 denier, the A 


AND 


grade was advanced 2'%c.; the B and 
C, 8c.: and inferior 7c. The fine 
left unchanged, and cer 
tain adjustments were made in 450 
denier. 


sizes 


were 


The new and 
Denier 
85 (New) $1 
& (Old) 1 
It (New) 1 
1) (Old) 1 
1 (New) 1 
150 (Old) 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


old prices follow: 
A B ‘ Inf 


200 (New) 
200 (Old) 

' (New) 
oo (Old) 
450 (New) : 
450 (Old) : : 1 22% 


5 1 
It is particularly interesting to note 
that the new prices on Snia 150 denier, 


2 1 08 
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\ and B, are 
first-hand 
rayon. 


ruling 
domestic 


within 5c. of the 
quotations on 


The advances were made following 
the return of Mr. Weissenbach trom a 
survey trip through the Middle West. 
He brought back the conviction that 
continued expansion and strength for 
an indefinite period are the outlook in 
the rayon field. He feels, however, 
that the generally heavy demand is 
not alone responsible for the active 
business he is doing on Snia varns, 
pointing out that the great improve- 
ment in the qualitv of the rayon which 


they are now importing is a very 
significant factor in the increased 
business. 


Rise in Spun Silk Prices Expected 


Moderately Higher Prices in Prospect Due to Increasing Demand 
and Higher Waste Costs 


T would not surprise, and indeed a 

majority of spun silk producers look 
forward to, an advance of moderate 
proportions in the spun silk market. 
Quotations are on such a low basis 
today that all other things being equal, 
about the only way the market could 
move would be upward. As it happens 
there are several other factors in the 
situation that favor the upward trend 
so that conservative opinion is that 
the market is definitely in 
area. 

Viewing a chart showing the trend 
of spun silk prices for a number of 
years past, one is impressed with the 
fact that only on two previous occa- 
sions over the last decade or there- 
abouts, have prices been as low as they 
are at present. One time followed the 
crash of 1920 when all silk quotations 
hit the toboggan and did not stop 
declining until, with conditions as they 
were then, levels for spun silk were 
below production costs. At that time 
singles got slightly below $4.00, to be 
exact $3.90, which as the later rally 
in 1921 and 1922 proved, was too low. 


a buying 





"he next time the market got close to 
$4.00 a pound was in 1924 following 
the liquidation incident to the Japanese 
earthquake. 
Today the basic price -2/1—Is 
again around $4.25 on a cash basis or 
say $4.35 less to customary 2% \ 
vear this market 
above $5.00 and it has not been with 


ago time the 


Was 


in striking distance of the present quo 


tation any time since 1924. It has 
been the judgment of trade factors 


that quotations have been what might 
be termed reasonable all through the 
spring, but up till the present, definite 
opinion was withheld due to the lack 
of positive indication as to just what 
Now several 
things have developed that justify the 
conclusion that the chances favor the 
upward trend. 


The silk that 


been in progress for several weeks has 


would be the next move. 


advance in raw has 
caused a stiffening in prices that has 
not vet been translated into higher 
levels just yet. Comment last 
however, around the market 
that there was a_ definitely 


week, 
Was 
firmer 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier “A” "—_ "he 
55...$2.45 $2.30 $2.20 
G5... 2:00 2.15 2.05 
73... 2.00-2.55: 2.30-2.85 2.20 
80*.. 2.60 prema es 
$5... 2:15 2.00 1.90 
90... 2:30 2.15 2.05 
106... 2 15 2.00 1.90 
100*.. 2 25 pale ba 
ae... bs 1.65 1.55 
i... 2% 1.65 ae 
wae... GS 1.55 1.45 
140... 1 55 1.45 1.35 
150... 1.50 1.45 i 
150°.. 1.75 a an 
17 1.45 1.40 1.28 
170°... 1.7 any ee 
200 1.45 1.40 L.= 
200". +1 70 ie sali 
250... 1.35 1.30 1.25 
300... 1.30 1.25 1.20 
450... 1 20-1 25 1.20 

600... 1 15-1.25 1.20 

fae... LY ee sete 
900;... 1.454520) «2... eal 


* Multi-filament. 








CELANESE 
Denier Denier 
AS..++. FAS 170... .$2.85 
Tose. Bae 200: 95 
| re SOGs i. «4040 
eee, 6a 2.90 


BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) 


Fila- 
Denier ments Price 
I a 30 $4.25 
Ee ae 45 3.65 
a 60 3.50 
Ee ae 75 3.25 
PS ose nn 90 2.90 
pe” 90 2.35 
ROMS ick erica’ 112 2 50 
i. 112 2 i 
Bee aise een 135 2 30 
WES Mautew yeas 180 ee 
ES 225 2.25 








undertone. Waste silk quotations have 
been higher in the Far-Eastern mar- 


kets 


The advances have ‘n paid 
with reluctance by spinners o have 
not been able to pass thet in yarn 
prices but nevertheless they have been 


Che 


Chinese markets are 


paid various troubles in the 
expected to re- 
iste dur- 
In Japan 
another nature, 
than social but 
silk 
they have been thoroughly discounted. 
\s a matter of fact the waste market 
there anticipated raw giving 


sult in smaller quantities of w 
Ing the coming crop year 

the difficulties are of 
being financial rather 
judging 


from the action of raw 


silk 
evidence of its intentions 


Locally there are two sides to the 
question with the 60-2 yarns suffering 
still in a measure from the ver-pro- 
duction of broadeloths in TQ20. Mills 


are buying them and using them in 


slightly larger quantities for wash 
goods. It will be remembered that an 
active spurt in wash silks in March 


did much to clean out the surplus of 
Mills are still hesitant 
about putting many looms on them at 
this late date but are gradually swing- 


these goods. 


ing around to the constructive view- 
point, as it would be called down town 
in Wall St. Singles have been taken 
liberally already and the strong call 
tor charmeuse leads to the expectation 
of an active season on it. While pro- 
ducers hope that manufacturers will 
not become so enthusiastic as to put 
in too many looms, 


they nevertheless 


welcome the steady volume of buying 


and the prospect of slightly higher 
market levels. 

Quotations are as tollows: 
bo -2 $5.40 4—2 $5.00 
—2 5.20 62—1 t.35 


Thrown Silk Quieter 
Prices Firm at Rise Made Neces- 
sary by Raw Silk 
silk prices were advanced 


throughout the market last week 
reflecting the sharp rise in the raw 


Throw 


silk market. Particularly in the case 
of the yarns using the higher grades 


of Japan stock was the advance a 
major factor in manufacturers’ calcu- 
lations. The upward and the 


actual scarcity of really good parcels 


jump 


Was responsible tor the nness of 
throwsters who have tested lots on 
hand for crepe and organzine. At the 
higher prices it must be admitted that 
temporarily at least activity took some- 
thing of a drop. Mills are not yet 


ready to go ahead on the new basis. 


In a few instances mills were ready 
last week to go ahead on the new 
basis for Canton crepes but even here 
prices had to be shaded t ct any 
buying. Some hosiery business was 


reported but a majority of these buy- 
in ahead of 


the rise and the contracts placed repre- 


ers seem to have gotten 
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SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


Have 


DUPLAN 


CONE Your 


RAYON 





N exe Vork Om: eC 
135 MADISON AVE. 





Southern Office 
JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Mills at 
HAZLETON—DORRANCETON—NANTICOKE, PA. 





















| ” ‘, NETHERLANDS VISCOSE MILLS 
| oe 7 A Y O N a Arnhem, Ede and Rotterdam, Holland 


Spinners of 





: ' Superior Superior 

: : oe ie 

: Cops—Cones—Spools : Finish ENKA” RAYON Quality 

: Reampt~Eintant-aeanye : U. S. Agents cnd Distributors 

: : LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc. 

: BERGER RA’ YARN Co ; | 30-38 East 33rd Street, New York 

3 57 East 11th Street re. E : When buying Rayon demand “ENKA” seal and labels on every package. 
‘ New York 2376 : 5 


 AMUMAEEVTNNONTTONEDNETOUSTORRLLRBOELASSOSRSUOOUA GOON OONELUGSUNUONGUAROLIGALLSGMMENOEEL/GO4LSQQC0ONUNNO4TT1 00UNNOUEEVENODLAGGD NORE AQCHGAN ENN AU UUAUURENNLSTUNNTENOETEUOELCURNTUENETUOMANOAHONASAQUENUENOLAAULEGUL EGU EROUOGUUAEOEALLASUUUNUL 1 
















Telephone, Ashland 0767 — 0768 Cable Address, Frenak, New York 


Frank E. Kane, nc. 


IMPORTERS AND BROKERS 


Raw, Silk, Silk Waste, Rayon 


LA SOIE DE CHATILLON | 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 


“SERIS” “CHATILAINE”’ 


Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 








Representing 
Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair Burckhardt, Amidani & Co., Shanghai 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. J. Cassa, Canton — Hong Kong 


59 Pearl St. 
New York 


ASIAM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 





109 East 29th St. New York ¢ 


COOLIO 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


nted filling in business. 
follows: 


Prices are 


(60 days basis) , 
yan Organzine 2 thd Grand XX 


p, MT ons ic ain ona anwar W'S eae $7.50 ° P 
‘an Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins.... 6.30 _ Doubling of — ee 
san Tram 5 thd on cones........ 6.25 The annual meeting of The Amer- | 
— ae 8 — Gam 25 7.25 ican Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co., 
sek ae ee Poe No. 1/X . 4, Ltd. was held on April 13, at the) 
5b tice discs Valea ses ; P . J 
J pan Crepe 4 thd Crack XX on a offices of the company, 15 East 26th 
PODIEMM 2 cc cces eee cesweserccces re ~ r , ‘ ~ © F - 
japan Crepe 4 thd Best No. 1/X wale St., New on om ree P 
1 DODDIDS woe ne eee eee tors were re-elected to act for the 
cunton Crepe 3° tha’ NS ‘14/16 ‘on penser 
GOMES ho ec ehe sie <e ee eves 5.60% 5.5 


Tussah Tram 2 end on cops........ 


Raw Silk Higher 


Increasing Scarcity Noted in High 
Grade Japan Silks 

The local market was again higher 

last week although buying on the part 

: broadsilk manufacturers gave evi- 
lence of tapering off to some extent. 
Hosiery buyers likewise did not 
perate to any degree as many of the 
larger ones appear comfortably cov- 
ered through the summer months. In 
spite of the reluctance of buyers to 
operate prices were substantially 
higher with particular strength noted 
in the higher grades which are be- 
coming scarcer every day. It is the 
belief that this scarcity will become 
even more acute during May and June 
and a still greater spread is expected 
between the high and low grades. 

The warp sizes were scarce also but 
this condition should be relieved 
locally when some shipments now on 
the way arrive in New York. Prices 
above $6.00 have been paid for Special 
Crack and Grand XX 20/22, while 
13/15 silk that will test above 85% for 
evenness should bring close to $6.50 as 
against $6.00 only a few weeks ago. 
Canton 14/16 was quieter but prices 


were maintained around $4.40. 
(90 days basis) 





apan Filature, Grand XX............ 13/15 
Japan Filature, Crack XX............ 13/15 
apan Filature, Double Extra......... 13/15 
Span Pepe Bee Bic cccccocevcces 13/15 
SORE WURMIETD,. Bice sc vicscecccccccecee 13/15 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X......... 13/15 
anton Filature, New Style........... 14/16 
Canton Filature, New Style........... 20/22 


ssah Filature, 8 cocoon 


To Represent Neuburger in 
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Reelect Celanese Directors 





Annual Meeting Advised of 


ensuing year: 
liam Alexander, G. H. Whigham, Dr. 
Camille Dreyfus, Dr. Henri Dreyfus, 
W. McC. Cameron, Harlan S. 
law, John A. Larkin, M. 
Hutchinson and E. E. Boreham. 
The chairman stated that since the 
annual report of the company was 
published, the sales of the company’s 
products had continued to 
with great rapidity, the month of | 
March being a record in respect to} 
sales, shipments and operating in- 
come, and that it had been found de- 
sirable to double the capacity of the 
company’s plant. To provide the 
funds necessary for this increase the 
board of directors had authorized the 


Em- 


Hely- 


Brig. Gen. Sir Wil-| 


increase | 





issuance and sale of 55,000 7% 
cumulative first participating pre- 
ferred stock and 13,750 shares of 
common stock. 

This issue was underwritten by} 
Robert Fleming & Co. and offered to 
the common stockholders of record as 
of March 17, 1927. Payment in full 
for this issue was made on April 11, 
1927, when the subscription 
expired. 

The chairman stated that the con- 
struction of the new plant as Cumber- 
land would commence immediately. 


rights 


Rayon Notes From Europe 


(Special to TExTILE Wor.pD) 


BRITAIN 
It is understood that the German 


Philadelphia 

Neuburger & Co., rayon yarns, New 
‘ork, announce the appointment of 
B. F. Corvin, 778 Drexel Bldg., Phila- 
lelphia, as their representative in the 
Philadelphia territory. Mr. Corvin 
has been identified with the yarn trade 
n that city for many years. He re- 
ntly was connected with the Phila- 


\ 


lelphia office of the Erwin Yarn Co. 





Best No. 1/X Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 

Cost C.I.F. New York 
Stock Yokohama April 15 










low daily becomes more acute. 


market out of its rut. 


ew 


statement on April Ir. 





SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Quotations advanced strongly in Yokohama last week. Best 
No. 1/X moving from 1400 Yen to a high of 1440 Yen and the 
higher grades showing even greater strength. 


presence of almost 30,000 bales in Yokohama, the difficulty of 
buying high grade 13/15 and 20/22 silk in both white and yel- 


cleaned up in an effort to replace sales made in New York with 
yellow silk almost unobtainable. 


market amounted to 8,500 bales which makes two active weeks 
in succession and the large buying has served to move the 
Canton was quieter and unchanged. 


Holkenseide Co. is planning either to 
erect a plant in England or to grant 
licenses to an English firm to exploit 


its copper-ammonia system here. 
* * * 


| 
rayon yarns continues | 


good and traders are anticipating an 
early rise in prices. So far nothing 
official has been said and this is not 
likely until some time after the budget | 


Trade in 


It is not an- | 


1440 Yen 
49', 

$5.69 

28,000 bales 





Despite the 


The warp sizes have been | 


Transactions in the open | 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 
Worsted 





Artificial Silk 
twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 


twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 


Rosenstrauch, 


John S 


389 Fifth Ave. 


Representative 


y Boston Representatives: 
Perkins & Boland, Inc., 


Pennsylvania and Southern 
Bowes, 137 


80 Federal St., Boston 


Representative: 
Berkley St., Philadelphia 


Zehlendorf Viscose 


RAYON YARNS 


Spot and Future Deliveries 


of Finest Qualities 


in Regular Yarns 
and Special Twists 





Immediate Service is afforded through our 
Sales Representatives 


Edward J. McCaughey 
51 Arlington St. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Andrew K. Henry 
158 Summer St. 
Boston, Mass. 
Laughlin Textile 
Mills, Ine. 
Waterford, N. Y. 
B. F. Corvin 
778 Drexel Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Acme Sales Co. 
906 Johnston Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


R. D. McDonald 
James Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Joseph Heilbron 
27 East Monroe St. 
Chicago, Ill. 

S. Katzenstein 
1003 Ulmer Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Sole Agents and Distributors for the U. S. A. 


NEUBURGER & CO., Inc. 


Established 1866 


'104 Fifth Avenue 


[New York 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 


COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


TOULSON YARNS,INC. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


| URTV Wk RTH LT | Ih | 


CAAA AUOML NET NNA FUNNY LIBAN 11 11:1 TUNLEDENNOEANL VADEDADUEUELANUEUELOUUDLANEDCTOONUEEUETUEDEUACOEUEDAUIDDEDORAOLOTUEDU LEE LUE ERMAD EDDY AURA BUEDEDEOUC TET LODEL EOE LUAU ONY EN ADE DOUNA DONA AONE MAN aS 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 


CHICAGO 


UNNMULAEUUSL CET EOLA 


UULOENELAEY, OREN COORGUERREDNROMRENO TON DRE VUCVU TED SOU PT UAMUE LECHEOMETD OFT PERE OURRPRRPD 1010 rr PET TRRRRET? 
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E 


Rue nT UTTANT AUN UEMET MRNA 
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RAYON SKEIN DYERS 
Hoffner Silk Dyeing Company 


4th & CUMBERLAND STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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EXCELLENT COMMISSION THROWING SERVICE 
HOSIERY TRAM A SPECIALTY 
SILKS 


Peaveeie C.A.SNODGRASS 


FOR 320 JAMES BLDG. 
aha ee CHATTANOOGA TENN. 
PURPOSE TELEPHONE: MAIN 340 


| 


SKEINS 
CONES 
tel FS 
WARPS 
DYEO OR 

NATURAL 


4% SOUTHERN THROWING PLANT SERVING SOUTHERN MILLS* 


4909900000000 0OOF 


9OOOO OOO OOO9000066566646606066066060008 | 


) FIBRE HEAD SPOOLS 


*‘As Good as the Best’’ 
PASSAIC BOBBIN CO., Inc., Paterson, N. 3.| 


Conditioning of Crepes 
Following requests of its customers and after 
considerable research, the United States 
Testing Co. announces it will rewind the 
two pound sample used in the conditioned 
weight test. Full details on request. 


UNITED STATES TESTING CO., INC. 
316 Hudson St., New York 
BRANCHES: 207 Chestnut St., Philadelphia: 220 Ellison St., 


Paterson; 63 Unien St., New Bedford; 42! So. Wells St., 
Chicago; 1@-A Hongkong Road, Shanghai, China. 


BECK RAYONCO. RAYON 


for K 
FAST COLORS gee 


“PECO RAYON” 


A Viscose fiber distinguished by 
its delicate sheen and unexcelled 
wearing qualities. 


“PECO GLOSSINE”’ 


A Cuprammonium fiber of 
supreme fineness and_ great 
elasticity. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


Plant at Hoboken, 


WEAVING 
FAST AND 
RELIABLE SERVICE 


200 Greene St., New York 


Pennrich & Company, Inc. 
29 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. | 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphis, Pa | 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


‘icipated that any change will actually 
» made in the rayon duties but in 
view of the revenue deficiency, there 
is a feeling of uncertainty as to what 
the actual provisions of the budget 
will contain. 
* * * 

Tomlinsons Ltd. of Rochdale, Lan- 
cashire, who have established a world 
wide reputation for rayon drying 
plant and have supplied almost every 
plant, have recently set up a special 
demonstration room for rayon drying 
plant at the Rochdale works and have 
also issued a treatise on the subject 
of “The Mechanical Drying of Arti- 
ficial Silk Yarn and Fabrics,” which 
should prove useful to all in the in- 
dustry. 

* * * 

It is reported that Brysilka Ltd., of 
Apperley Bridge, Yorks., intend to 
erect a new plant. This company is 
at present the only producer of cup- 
rammonium silk in England and a 
very lively demand has been apparent 


for some time. 
* * x 


HOLLAND 

The report previously published in 
these columns to the effect that the 
Dutch Enka Co. has placed additional 
preference shares amounting to 9,000,- 
000 guilders is now confirmed. The 
shares are 6% cumulative preference 
and carry for 10 years the right of 
conversion into common shares at 
300%. 

* * * 

It is reported that the Dutch Breda 
Co. is placing 6% convertible bonds to 
the amount of $1,500,000, in London. 
The capital of the company is also to 
be increased from six to seven mil- 
lion guilders according to an Ex- 
change Telegraph message from Am- 
sterdam. 

* + * 
GERMANY 

Trade continues to be very good in 
German rayon circles and it is confi- 
dently expected that an increase in 
prices will shortly be made. The 
second artificial silk exhibition at the 
Leipzig Fair has been very successful. 

* * * 

The net profit of the Glanzstoff Co. 
for 1926 is returned at 6,980,000 
marks against 5,960,000 marks in the 
previous year. The dividend of 15% 
is maintained. The Glanzstoff-Court- 
auld plant at Cologne is expected to be 
ready in the fall. 

* * * 
BELGIUM 

The net profit of the Belgian 
Tubize Co. for 1926 amounted to 43,- 
360.533 francs against 30,148,132 
francs. The capital of the company 
is 25,200,000 francs. Tubize is a 
party to the new rayon agreement in 
so far as viscose prices alone are con- 
cerned. 

(=a 

Fabrique de Soie Artificielle 
dObourg announces net profits of 
25.475.771 francs for the year 1926 
against 10,009,473 francs in 1925. 

* * * 


SWITZERLAND 
Net profits of the Swiss Viscose Co. 


for the year 1926 amounted to 12,- 
671,000 francs against 8,058,853 
francs. 
* * x 
The Borvisk A. G. of Steckhorn is 
now in liquidation and the plant is be- 
ing sold to another syndicate. 


* * * 


ITALY 
Exports of rayon yarn from Italy 

amounted to 9,791,078 kilos. in 19206 
against 7,259,863 kilos. in 1925 and 
4,582,786 kilos. in 1924. In order to 
show the change in markets for 
Italian exports, the following detailed 
table has been specially prepared. 

1926 1925 1924 
Destination Kilos Kilos Kilos 
Britain 387,074 2,019,195 1, 600,57 
Germany 2,474, 88 724,718 
Other European 1,738,699 1, 237, 665 
Asia 3,184,019 1,073,116 
N. America.... 970,341 1,488,919 
S. America.... 166,773 241,677 
Unspecified ... 869,334 479,573 231,102 


9,791,078 7,259, 863 
* * * 


4,582, 786 


The Soie de Chatillon announces 
net profits of £11,292,629 against 
£17,475,386. The capital of the com- 
pany was increased from 75,000,000 to 
150,000,000 lire and the return is 
therefore less than is shown in the 
figures of actual profits. Production 
for 1926 amounted to 4,310,000 kilos. 


International Rayon Combine 

Following on the international rayon 
combine formed by the Snia Viscosa 
of Italy, the Glanzstoff Fabricken of 
Germany and Courtaulds of England, 
the Italian press reports that at a re- 
cent meeting of the board of directors 
of the Snia Viscosa it was announced 
that Dr. Fritz Bluethgen, president of 
the Glanzstoff Fabricken, and Dr. 
Ernest Lunge of Courtaulds Ltd., 
have been made members of the board 
of directors of the Snia Viscosa, states 
Research Assistant E. Humes, Rome, 
in a report to the Department of 
Commerce. 


Interesting Silk Exhibit 

An unusually interesting and com- 
plete silk exhibit which was built up 
in Japan for the Oscar Heineman 
Corp., has been put on display at their 
plant in Chicago. An entire room in 
the offices is devoted to the exhibit 
which show the evolution of silk from 
the egg to the finished product. 
Eggs, worms and cocoons of the 
various types, and the processes, are 
shown. The Oscar Heineman Corp. 
welcomes visitors to the exhibit and 
many members of the trade, students 
and professors have viewed it. 


Synthetic Fiber Industries to be 
Represented 

WasuincTon, D. C.—The natural 
and artificial textile fiber industries 
will be represented at the International 
Chemical Exposition to be held at 
Turin, Italy, next year. Commercial 
Attache H. C. MacLean, at Rome, re- 
ports that a commission now is at 
work on plans for the exposition 
which will be carried out on a large 
scale. 


UW 


SASE 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A New Product Spun from 
100%, Synthetic Fibre 


““SASE”’ is a new textile material which 
has the lustre, evenness and softness 
of spun silk. 


“SASE” has unusual elasticity for either 
knitting or weaving. 


““SASE” has been produced for use by 
Silk Mills, in fine numbers for warp, 
in heavier numbers for filling, both 
plain and crepe. 


“SASE” is for Worsted Mills desiring a 
silk-like bloom on their goods and a 
softness attainable only with the high- 
est priced worsteds. 


“SASE” is for Cotton Mills wishing to 
produce a cloth akin to silk. 


“SASE” is for Hosiery Mills wishing a 
yarn with the mild lustre and the 
softness of silk. 


“SASE” is for Sweater and Scarf manu- 
facturers desiring a soft yarn with 


silk effect. 


““SASE” dyes easily and evenly with 
cotton colors. 


““SASE” has no cotton fibre content. 

““SASE”’ is put up for delivery in Warps, 
Beams, Cones, Cops, Tubes and 
Skeins. Single and Ply. 


“SASE” is ready for use without any special 
preparation. 


Manufactured only by 


Fitchburg larn (0 


FITCHBURG MASSACHUSETTS 


ROBERT S. WALLACE, Treas. ANDGEN. Mor. F.L. BRAYTON, SALes MGR. 
SALES AGENTS 
NEW YORK 
E. W. DUTTON, INC. 
25 Vanderbilt Avenue 


CAMPBELL AND VAN OLINDA 
Utica, N. Y. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHARLES H. FISH 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


BOSTON 
J. B. JAMIESON CO. 


77 Summer Street 


S 





Silicate of Soda 
in the 
Textile Mill 


Silk: Degumming silks with 
‘“*Star’’ Brand silicate and 
soluble oils yields good results 
at less cost. Also in the 
weighting process, a bath of 
silicate gives additional weight. 


‘“*Star’’ Brand has 
detergent properties and it is 
therefore useful in boiling off 
cotton goods. It strengthens 
the fibre, and prevents rust 
spots. Textile printing pro- 
cesses employ silicate to act with 
discharging agents. 


Cotton: 


The reputation of a house 95 
years old is behind Quartz 
Quality Silicates. 


A pointer or a quotation with- 
out obligation. 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
General Offices 
Philadelphia 


JURE 


\ _forlmmediate Shipment from Stock 


Bars Boiler fittings 
Shapes Steel for Concrete 
Structurals Reinforcing 
Rails Tool Steel 

Plates Alloy Steel 

Sheets Floor Plates 
Rivets Safety Treads 
Bolts Babbit Metal 
Nails Small Tools 
Tubes Machine Tools 
Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List, the “Key” to 
Immediate Steel. 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
emeeel tll] fel ee eles 


WM. BREEDON’S SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPRING KNITTING 
and TRICK NEEDLES 


AND BURR BLADES OF 
ALL KINDS 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Lae) 
Oe Ls 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacis, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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| “Wear American-Made Fabrics” | 


Mr. I. Kno-Wool says: 


“Prominent publisher assures President 
Coolidge that ‘There is not a cloud in the busi- 
ness sky’. If this is so, diving-suits will prob- 
ably be needed when it rains in the Textile 
field.” 


We are not prophets; but we're trying to make 
a living profit on good Reworked Wools of 
any grade or color you may desire. Have you 


tried B. & G. Better Grade? 


Send for Samples. 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD CO. 


REWORKED \¥{\.WOOLS 


Home Office & Mills Established 
Newark, N. J. 1872 





TEXTILE MILL 
MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company 


BOSTON, MASS., BRADYORD, ENG. 
Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bldg. 


NORLANDER 
MACHINE CO. CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 
VL WOOLEN CARDS 


Details Supplied Upon Request 


We specialize in 
the manufacture 
of all makes of 
Flyer Pressers, 
in the repairing 
of all makes of 
Speeder Flyers 
and’ Spindler V. E. MERTZ "4,28 Ave 
HUMIDIFYING 
Ventilating — Summer Cooling — Winter 
Heating — Automatic Control 
Aerophor Mertz System, Blower System, 
Spray Head System and others. 


Aerophor Mertz System 


Flyer 
Specialists 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BULLET INA S-A? 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Depr.J. ANN ARBOR. MICH. 





CASHIKO MACHINE CO., Worcester, Mass. | 


April 23, 1927 


“Maniplex” Sewing Machines | 


For Multiple Stitching 


Built for all purposes where a number 
of rows of stitching are required. With |! 
either form of stitch, single thread chain 
double thread chain, or lock stitch, sew 
ing material from 1-16 inch thick, up |}) 
to 1 inch thick, and up to 120 inch wide. | 
Furnished with any desired number of 
needles, spacing to suit requirements. |) 
We also build Paper Slitting Machines || 


and design special machinery. 1] 
| L. F. FALES, Walpole, Mass., U.S. A. | 
}} 


DEC ALSO 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste| 


Custem Carbonizing by Dry Process 


° FOR PRINT WORKS 
lhot GINGHAM AND 
F BLEACHERIES, 
Cloth Folder A OHERIES 
Manufactured by. 

ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon St. 


COTTON MILLS, 
and Measurer Send fer Cireular 
Worcester, Mass. 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. | 
OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new}! 
woolen clippings ready for the picker. |} 
Write for samples and prices. Corre- 


| spondence solicited. 
Or scneeetitedeaatinetimesteanianiceniliadae 


M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


a 
MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY N 
Macungie, Pa. i 

For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed || 
Blankets | 


ae : | 
Binding » Ribbon) 
Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. | 
Special Colors or Shades made to order. | 
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Wool n ~ . sy United States Court of Customs 
en Rags Move Status of Argentine 6s Defined Ys). 00508", 

To Lower Level : This court’s decision places the 

Not Improved by Admixture of Merino or English Blood and So wool in the carpet wool paragraph 


Price Cutting Obscures’ Real 
Values—Wool Wastes Also Show 
Downward Trend 

on reworked wools are 
fairly steady but in rags the decline 


Prices 


wool from the carpet into clothing the United States Customs Court, 
seems to be still effective.’ No one graph I1IOI appertaining to carpet class. \ssociate Justice Brown stating in 
is willing to predict that the bottom wools by decision of Associate Jus- The decision of the United States the majority decision, “The weal 
has been reached although graded tice Barber of the U. S. Court of Customs Court made Tune 14, 1927, before us is not improved within the 
materials as well as mixed rags are Customs Appeal, who, in a ruling jn New York was that Argentine 68 meaning of paragraph trot by the 
on the low level of the year. In spite handed down Saturday, April 16, were to be included in the carpet wool aduabuteei of merino or 


of the rather gloomy outlook at least 
one large rag house did a good busi- 
ness in March running well ahead of 


the Board of United States General this wool is not improved by the 
February sales. The low prices made wool had an admixture of English Appraisers in the name of the admixture of English blood.” Asso- 
on graded rags at this time are due in blood and was dutiable under para- Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. The ciate Justice McClelland dissenting 
large part to the rag sellers them- graph 1102 at 31c per Ib. clean testimony at the several hearings said “It is shown that the involved 
selves. The inactivity in demand content. taken at Boston, Philadelphia and merchandise is a Lincoln wool of 
leads them to cut prices in order to 


secure the business with the natural 


sul . . upon the interpretation of the open- covered seven hundred pages. The In upholding the decision of the 

_ t that — for good rags at ing sentence of paragraph trot of wool trade was quite divided on the lower court against which the Gov- 
is time are a together too low. the tariff, “Wools not improved by question as to whether these low grade. jment pceaiel Asciie Jala 
The old rag situation is at its worst. the 


It does not pay to buy softs even at 
7c and sell light hoods at 1&c. Costs 
of sorting as well as of collecting are 


5 i Se Reed its quality by crossing the sheep pro- 

practically permanent and the lower ine = — pb ~ sl? re rego a : ee a = — ducing it with a superior breed such 

: are : pet class or did it mean that the wool for the purpose of carpet manutac- 4. the merino or sheep of English 

the general level of prices the higher must show improvement because of ture, free of duty. Well-known men }),4q So Jong as the progeny, direct 
the relative overhead cost. The trend et mee rae 


in the clip market follows rags down- 
ward. Any one with an accumulation 
of materials is quite willing to un- 


lond at a moderate price, Mills are was the possession of the Government took an appeal to the cross by the inferior breed, it is wool 
, Ree eee : Ree cee i rove by such admixture of 
fussy in their purchases and generally improved | " WI e shook’ site 
manage to clip off a cent or two from Wool d Substitute Quotations ee tl ood. oo oe 
i i eases is no. long 
what the sellers consider their lowest ool an ubsuitu teenie ee 5 


possible price. 
An over-production of wool fabrics 
last year is now being realized in a 
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Included Within Par. 1101 Covering Carpet Wools 


Boston. 
HE status of the low grade wool 
known as Argentine 6s has been 
finally settled as coming within para- 


affirmed the action of the lower court 
which by a majority decided against 
the Government contention that this 


The question turned fundamentally 


admixture of merino or English 
blood.” Did this mean that presence 
to anv degree of English or merino 


the presence of merino or English 


blood? The decision of the lower 


court, affirmed by the Court of Ap- 
peals, 


that 


merino or English blood, unless such 
admixture had improved the wool, was 
not sufficient cause for removing the 


class covered by paragraph rior, thus 
sustaining the protests argued before 


New York was very voluminous, and 


in the world with 
one exception, could under the pro- 
visions of the tariff be brought into 


wools, the lowest 


of Summer Street appeared on both 
sides of the case and the decision was 
of such far-reaching importance that 









(Corrected at 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 













close of business 


WOOL 





on Wednesday) 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


1101 where it is free of duty if used 
for the purpose of carpet and rag 
manufacturing. That the wool prop- 
erly belongs to the carpet wool class 
was ruled by, a majority decision of 


English 
blood.” Associate. Sullivan 
concurring stated “I am satisfied that 


lustice 


English blood.” 


Barber said in part “To improve wool 
within paragraph I10r means to raise 


or remote, of such cross produces as 
the result thereof a better quality of 
wool than that produced before the 


improved.” 
It is possible that the (covernment 
may take an appeal to the Supreme 





















































very spotty business for the woolen Fine delaine Eade bate ce-wsles sae s5—46 Zuskey Pole Wiens auusnesed 43—44 Court. The — . of a 
“1] % ° : ne clothing ...... ccccc ccc ec Ome o) Sc + ‘ : : anda . » is 

mills. Demand for raw materials ipl edad 45—46 Foreign Clothing and Combin ing importance. 1e door opene 

: 4 344 . ; . for the inclusion within paragraph 

from this source continues far from Ry oF eee eC ornare ceeeesee nes 43- 3g oan (In Bond) or se im Panty wl “se? parag re 

; ; PME cores cece Sehae ase biee se . one etnias “1: 

satisfactory. A slowly developing California Super 12 months Piles tas ¢ dae -95—1.00 — : the e © of E list bt ‘od 
. . s ~~ i! 9 ~ Ie reAcaAnra ; xylic 

demand is regarded as probable inas- . (Scoured Basis) oem 10-12 months..... .98— .92 countries. Presence of English bloo 
. aana. er Northern, 12 mo..........-1.03—1.05 Australian : 1.07—1.10 will afford no barrier. Said Asso- 

much as heavyweight fabrics wi Sonthern, £2 M0... + .0065 .87— .90 = settee eee eeeeeeees "971.00 ; ge time 

i i Dida shighe wove secaeeees .97—1. < tie . ae ae 
continue to be made well into the Se oe om eee = , ‘85 (90 ciate nar “ga f ee 
summer and early fall. Business in Fine 12 aad eT a nae oe Grease Basis: rote intended that este > nig : 
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The wool waste market is badly in $ blood Rane a taelelne vis sis. sls -90— 92 Vican'r epee eer 40—44 Foreign Values Less Certain 
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need of some substantial business to Mohair—Domestic ED saieia. sce Gon tack eeaes 37—39 Boston.—The wool industry is 
keep it from sinking to unproductive Best combing .........+++++++5 75—80 Si . hat 
; ; = : MN ois oo Ssincc hile wap ace 7 said to be in a state of transition but 
selling levels. Even the best ma- ; agi aot : yr 
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. , ags now. E genere Situation Oo 
\nything can be bought at a lower Wool Waste stilts Ol oolen Nags _—e ae Ewer UATIC n 
ae . ee ; pn ee “ 1 Summer Street has rarely if ever been 
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othing at all for this market to date. (Continued on page 125) 
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SERVING AMERICA’S INDUSTRIES 


58° Soda Ash 76% Caustic Soda Modified Soda 
Special Alkalies Bicarbonate of Soda 


Rayon 


OVERNIGHT DELIVERIES TO ANY POINT! 


O the manufacturers of Rayon—who 
have become one of the largest users 
of Alkalies in just a few years— 


Diamond Alkalies are available in any 
quantity on twenty-four hours notice. 


This Company has been closely afhli- 
ated with the growth of the Rayon In- 
dustry, and today serves a number of 
the leading Rayon manufacturers who 
have found by experience that Diamond 
Caustic Soda is always of the highest 
quality and contains the absolute mini- 
mum of iron and other objectional 
elements. 


As a user of Alkalies, you should have 
a copy of the Diamond Alkali Hand- 
book—48 pages of valuable technical 
data. Send for your copy today. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH « PENNSYLVANIA 


THERE’S A DU*STRIBVTOR IN FOUR vVvVicinizts 
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Philadelphia Chemists and Col- 
orists Hold Last Meeting of 
Season 


PHILADELPHIA Pa.—Last meeting 
i local Section of American Associa- 
on of Textile Chemists and Color- 
sts for the season of 1926-1927 was 
eld April 22 at the Philadelphia Tex- 
ile School, being one of the most suc- 
‘essful of the entire series. “Feature 
i the evening was discourse on “The 
\ B C of Hydrogen Ion Control.” 


given by Dr. W. A. Taylor of the 
Lamotte Chemical Co., Baltimore, 
Md., who illustrated his talk with 
lany experimental demonstrations. 
\s this subject of acidity or al- 
kalinity is one of importance to tex- 


tile chemists and dyers, Dr. Taylor’s 
iddress created keen interest among 
the large number of members present. 
Wm. R. McIntyre, chairman and 
Percival Theel secretary, announce 
that plans are under way to make 
the 1927-1928 series even more valu- 
ible and instructive than those of 
hich this meeting was the last. 





HuNTSVILLE, ALA. The Alabama 
Power Co. has announced a program of 
mprovements calling for an expenditure 
‘t approximately $26,000 in Huntsville 
in addition to $16,000 recently expended, 
tor the purpose of making ready to sup- 
ply the steadily growing industrial de- 
mand for power. 


Southern Chemists Meet 





Several Interested Papers Presented and Discussed—Prof. 


Doggett 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 

N the club dining room of the Poin- 

sett Hotel the spring meeting of 
the Piedmont section of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists was held Saturday night, 
April 16, with an attendance of 
around 75. Prof. C. S. Doggett, of 
Clemson College, presided. 

The following papers were read: 
“Reminiscences of the Late Dr. Ira 
Remsen,” by Prof. Doggett; “The 
Bleaching of Cotton Piece Goods,” 
by Harry W. Ormand, assistant 
superintendent of the Union Bleach- 
ery, Greenville, S. C.; “One and Two 
Color Effects on Multi-Fibered Hos- 
iery,”’ by H. Grady Miller, of Elliott 
Knitting Mills, Hickory, N. C.; 
“Package Dyeing in Closed Ma- 
chines,” W. W. Puckett, the 
Southern Franklin’ Process Co., 
Greenville, S. C. Interesting discus- 
sions were held on these papers. 


by of 


A letter of resignation was received 
and acepted from Leonard S. Little, 
chairman of the Piedmont section. 


Mr. Little’s reason for resigning was 
his removal to Wilmington, Del., 
where he will be connected with Jos. 


Bancroft & Sons Co. 


Professor 


Chosen Chairman 


Doggett, vice chairman, was chosen 
chairman to succeed Mr. Little. N. 
A. Gregg, of Stonecutter Mills, Spin- 
dale, N. C., to succeed 
Prof. Doggett. 

Speaking of the late Dr. Remsen, 
Prof. Doggett told of his early ex- 
periments in chemistry and how he 
became a pioneer in that line. He 
was born in New York City and 
passed away at the age of 81. His 
first laboratory was 8 by Io feet and 
he used it for four years. He went 
to Johns Hopkins University in 1876 
at the age of 30 years and did much 
research work and started the first 
chemical journal in this country. 

Bleaching Cotton Goods 

Mr. Ormand covered the matter 
bleaching cotton gray goods to white 
and colors in his paper. He pointed 
out the importance of having the cor- 
in the cloth for treatment, 
then followed his subject through the 
treatment. He mentioned 
the troubles experienced in bleaching 
and in that connection 
expressed the hope that the gray mills 


was chosen 


of 
rect size 
ot 


some 


piece goods, 


two color effect on multi-fibred hos- 
iery, exhibited some hose dyed from 
blue and black bases. He called at- 
tention to the fact that higher tem- 
peratures cause fading at the top, 
toe and heel. Some blues and browns, 
he said, dye well at the higher tem- 
peratures. Mr. Miller is a graduate 
of the A. French Textile School of 
the Georgia School Technology. 
Before going with the Elliott Knit- 
ting Mills he was with the General 
Dyestuffs Corp. of New York. 


of 


Mr. Puckett pointed out in his 
paper that dyeing packages in closed 
machines has certain advantages. It 


is essential that the packages be uni- 
formly wound, he said, and loading 
on the spindles in the machines must 
be done uniformly. He described the 
general method and exceptions. 
To Meet in Asheville 
Plans to be worked out by the com- 
mittee on arrangements call for the 
next meeting to be held in Asheville, 
N. C., at which it is hoped to have 
Prof. Lewis A. Olney, president of 
the parent association, and the mem- 
bers of the Southwestern Section of 
the association, in joint meeting with 


the Piedmont Section Charlotte, 
N. C., was tentatively suggested for 
the summer meeting to be held, it 
was decided, on July 16 

Delightful entertainment features, 
including a supper, were enjoyed. 
Songs were sung by a_ black-face 





Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Aluminum Sulp. com.. 140 — 1 45 
BOOM WROD sccnseccec 200 —2 06 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 3%— 3% 
Potash, Lump ...... 2%— 3% 

Ammoniac, Sal. white 
Sy See 54— 7 
Bleach powder, per 100 
They SE dciadeecuces 200 — 2 40 
ee os 44% — 5 
Calcium Arsenate ..... Tkh— 8 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- 
Ne oa ge nace waa 5144— 9 
MEE. wwesvecavssane eer 
Copperas, ton ..... --- 1300 —19 00 
Cream of Tartar...... 22%4—- 2 
Epsom Salts, 100 lb.... 125 —190 
Formaldehyde Spot ... 11%4— 12 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 99 —115 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 26 — 26% 
SE gekindiece- awe ahi 27%— 28 
Yellow Crude ...... 28 — 26% 
Hydrosulphite Conc. .. 24— 2B 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 13 — 18% 
White (crystals) .... 14— 14% 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb... 350 — ... 
Potassium—Bichromate 84— 8% 
Chlorate crystals ... 814— 9 
Permangan, tech..... 13%— 14 
Sodium acetate ....... 414— 5 
Bichromate ......... 6%— 6% 
Bisulphite, 35%...... 150 —1 75 
EEE scsee ay ae edeae 8s — 9 
PMOSDNALE 2.06. scc00 3%— 4% 
Prussiate, yellow.... 12 — 12% 
Sulphide, 60% fused. 3%— 4 
30% crystals....... = 2% 
Tartar emetic, tech.... 31% 
Tin—Crystals .....cc.e. ‘ “47% 48 
Bichloride, 50 deg.... 200 — 2% 
ORIGS, BBB. ccc cccse 70. — 72 
BE - BPN s 6ho yee cuwe ss 9%— 10 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lb. 3 37%— 8 42% 
Citric crystals ........ 48%4— 44% 
WOPMNS, BOG. cccscannes 19%— 11 
SE Ns 6 opi neneece 5%— 7 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 lb. in tank cars. 8s — 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 
Pe Se vackavess scene 50 — 6 TA 
LO rr 114%— 12 
Sulphuric. 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars..... 15 —16 ™ 
MUNN Seas issetccnne 23%4— 26% 


Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 3% 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... 4lg— ‘ 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 
cept apes varies 5%4— 6 
Caustic. 88-02%...... Thy 75% 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 1 37%— 2 44 
Contract, Bee Wibeccces 1 32%— 1 57 
Bicarb, per 100 lbs... 190 — 2 2 
Caustic, 76% per 100 
ME ee cc ae eee een eters 310 — 3 90 
Contract, 100 Ib...... 3 00 
ee 2 are 909 —1 00 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals....... 18 — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg...... 9 — 10 
Gambier, liquid....... ° 114— 12 
Hematine, crystals..... 14 — 18 
Hypernic Ext.—5l deg. 1i — 2 
Indigo—Madras ....... 30 — ... 
Logwood Extract, liq. 
Oe Gs sevesnncss s — 9 
CREE nb ctensiesae 14— 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
i) ae 7— ™% 
Quercitron extract, 51 
GUE, swancccaPecnesces 6 — 6% 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 
Gh GOB eo ccccccececes 6%— 7 
Extract, stainless.... i ae 
Tannic Acid, tech..... 3 — 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine .. 3 — 37 
CD cvescdscusecese 60 — 6 
RRATEO. Dies cccvcccess 15 — 15% 
PE Te paakedusseese ces 24— BB 
Beta Naphthol, sub - 
ME” Sapudacecnees 5 — 60 
EE. Sa <weenaces 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ...... 32 — 34 
Metaphenylene Dia- 
eer 909 — 295 
Paranitraniline ....... 52 — 8 
Oils and Soaps 
Caster Oll, No. $...<.. 13%— 15 
Olive Oil, denatured, 

SL catccheaacwauee 65 — 1 75 
PE ceckewsvevasdes 9%— ... 
Se ee Us av enneeeaee 9 — 10% 

Stearic Acid, double 
oS eee 11%4— 12 
Turkey Red Oil, 50% 10 — 12 


and finishing plants will cooperate 
heartily for their mutual benefit. 

Mr. Miller, who spoke on one and 
TOOT BORE is é<5 50% 5% 

Adhesive and Sizing Materials 

Albumen, blood do- 

a ee 4 — 60 
Dextrine-Potato ...... 8Y4— 9 

Corn, bags 100 Ilb.... 407 — 412 

Do. bbls., 100 Ib..... 434 — 4 39 
Gum, British, 100 lb... 437 — ... 

Beth, Te ciwoneneeea 464 — 
Ee 3%_— 4 
Starch, corn, 100 Ib.... 332 — 3 42 

e  Meanisendanes 359 — 3 69 

Do. thin boiling, 

DOSS, 100 WDicccecss 92 — 402 
ee 419 — 429 
PUG ccavedhastcccs 614— 7% 
WD Atcensvenneies oes 9 9% 
WE: césxwtcwaeeews 6iy— 8 

Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 

Black (H-acid) ... 23 — 35 
Black Columbia FF 50 — 60 
a ac Oeenenbae 24 — 32 
Blue sky, ordinary.. 60 — 80 
Blue, 2 Gl...cccceeere 200 — 32 WD 
es 4S Gita céwcaes 2 =) one 
eee BEG. Piles cccces 95 —1 50 
Blue, Fast RL....... 199 — ... 
Blue, Solamine ...... 200 — ... 
Benzo Azurine ...... 75 — 80 
DCE cacnsawecs 0 — 
es a Keene ades 70 — 90 
Brown, Congo G...... 8 — ... 
Brown, Congo R..... 80 — ... 
SO beans tuceens 60 — 90 
Green, G.. tease 6 — 990 
Orange, Congo. cease 60 — ... 
Orange, Fast S....... 170 — ... 
ROG, PaGe Pivcccccves 8:0 — 9% 
Red, Congo ... 400 — 5oO 
Benzo Purpurine, 4B. 0— 6 
Benzo Purpurine 

10 B.. ore 15 —1 
Scarlet, * BA. i> ae Me See 
Seariet, 4 BS...cccce 210 — ... 
Scarlet, 8 BS........ 215 — sec 
Searlet, Diamine B... 165 — .. 
i eer 110 —1 
Yellow  chrysoph- 

CE ks Sead kccvcser 60 — 1 30 
Yellow, Stillbene .... 9 — 

Developing Colors— 
i ae 400 — 60 
Black Zambesi ....... --+ — 90 
3ordeaux, Dev. ..... 2530 — ... 
Orange. developed ... 250 — .. 
yo ar 100 —1135 





Red, Dev. 7 BL....... 250 — ee. 
Scarlet, Dev...cccece - 20 — . 
Sulphur Colors— 
ON rr 14— 24 
Bie, CAGet .cccccses 90 — 
BIse, BAVY oc cocecsces nm — 
BOOM ccccccccccccves 2— & 
GUGEE ec cccscecceaces 55 — 1 50 
Green, olive ......... 23 — 60 
na oe daneceenens 45 — ww 
Basic Colors— 
Auramine ......... 90 — 1 00 
Bismark Brown twas no — 60 
Chrysoidine ......... 400 — 
Fuschine crystals -.. 150 —1 75 
Malachite green ..... 150 — ... 
Methylene blue ..... 110 —13 
Methyl violet ....... 8s —115 
Rhodamine B. ex’ 

COME cccccccccce «+» 550 — 600 
ot, ee 145 —1 60 
Victoria Blue B...... 310 — ... 

Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk... 35 60 
Napthlamine black 

SE Cum nenenagaeeanse 50 — 55 
Alizarine saphirol .. 275 — 4 00 
MING DIGG: dcvccsvtcc 323 —3 50 
FRGIMOCIME 6c cc cccccce ™% —1 30 
Induline (water solu- 

WN wesc cdavcwnee 75 80 
Soluble Blue ..... 3 00 3 75 
Sulphoneyanine . 70 95 
Sulphone Blue R.... 60 95 


Paetest Dine A.cecccee F 


Rescorcin brown .... 80 — 90 
Guinea green ....... 100 — 2 20 
Wool green 8.........- 70 —1 70 
COUGIIIEE: BS pa ce 0.0sveen 24— 30 
Orange GG crys...... oO — ... 
Acid Fuchsine ...... 80 — 90 
Azo eosine G......... 6 — 82 
Crocein scarlet ...... 115 — 1 30 
Vast £60 Bococcenvsce 5 — 6 
DEE SOR 5 ascace cus 135 —1 4 
F. Light Yellow 2G. 200 — ... 
F. Light Yellow 3G. 100 — 2 50 
Naphthol, yellow .... 135 — 1 40 
Chrome Colors— 
Aliz, Black B........ 20 — 
Diamond Black PV... 70 — ... 
Chrome Blue Black.. 400 — 50 
Chrome Brown ..... 60 — 125 
Chrome Green ....... 7 —150 
Chrome Yellow ...... 45 —110 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste. 14— 14% 


7 ee enemas 
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Technical Service 


We maintain in our Technical Service 
Department a staff of experts in Alkali. 
These men have studied the problems of 
the various industries using Alkali and 
know their particular and _ individual 
needs. If you have a problem affected 
by soda ash, caustic soda, or any other 
alkali, that is causing you anxiety, we 
will be pleased to have you correspond 
with THE SOLVAY PROCESS COM- 
PANY, Syracuse, N. Y., attention Tech- 
nical Service Department. If necessary, 
they will be glad to send a man who 
has specialized on your particular prob- 
lem, to assist you in working out a 
satisfactory solution. 
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| SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 

2 Alkalies and Chemical Products 

Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
40 Rector Street New York 


Boston Indianapolis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Detroit Philadelphia 
St. Louis 
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Syracuse Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


Kansas City 
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WILLIAM H. HAYWARD 
President 


EDWARD M. JOHNSON 


JOSEPH A. BRYANT 
Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


Vice-President 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


Established 1815 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


jinporters and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Alizarine 


Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part 
of the world for Starching, Softening. Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 
Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 


We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve. 
COnSOLDATAD TEXTUE 
Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


April 23, 1927 
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FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 


United States Agents 
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PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
| ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


(Poirrier) t 


Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France 


Works—Besseges, France 


Superior Products 


are always preferred in a competitive market. 
Te S.R. DAVID& COMPANY 
Wirando INCORPORATED \ 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


Sole New England Agents for LACTAMINE and VIOLAMINE. 
New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


wality and Service 





assist in producing superior textiles at no in- 
Ask your supply creased cost. 


man or write our The J. B 


3. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


technical expert y ce 
"1 Wyandotte, Michigan. 


Tanks ~ Vats 


Low Prices and Service 
Manufactured by 


E. F. SCHLICHTER CO, 
10 S. 18th St., Phila., Pa. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
We cater to the wants of the Bleacher—Dyer— 
Throwster—Printer and Finisher 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


quartet consisting of James W. 
Poole and Jerry Poole, of Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., Henry 
Poole, of Greenville, and Henry A. 
Moon, of Mills Mill, Greenville. 
Otis Mills, of Greenville, in black 
face, gave a famous negro sermon. 
Clyde Jewell, 10-year-old boy of 
Brandon Mills community, Green- 
ville, gave an acrobatic exhibition. 
Charles H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C., 
dvestuffs and chemical merchant, 
chairman of the arrangements com- 
mittee, took a prominent part in the 
meeting. L. N. Hood, chief chemist 
of Union Bleachery, Greenville, had 
charge of the local entertainment 
features. He was ably assisted by 
Harry B. Jones, purchasing agent of 
Union Bleachery. 

D. S. Moss, southern district man- 
ager of the Newport Chemical Works, 
| Passaic, N. J., and secretary of 
the Piedmont Section, and M. T. 
lohnson, of Judson Mills, Greenville, 
treasurer, were present. 


March Dye Imports 


First Quarter Total Less Than Last 
Year 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—Imports of 
coal tar dyes showed a progressive in- 
crease in the first three months of 
1927 but the total of 913,611 lbs. was 
20% smaller than imports in the first 
uarter of last vear. March imports, 
amounting to 404,714 lbs., account for 
practically half of the total imported 
to date this year. March receipts had 
an aggregate invoice value of $352,- 
414. The stocks of dyes remaining in 
bond Feb. 28 had reached a new high 
level, amounting to 896,059 _Ibs., 
igainst 615,542 lbs. Jan. 31. 

Dyes leading by quantity imported 
luring March were Ciba red R paste 
31,524 Ibs; Vat vellow G double paste 
(single strength) 11,938 Ibs.; Ciba 
violet B powder (single strength) 
11,020 Ibs.; Erioglaucine 10,471 Ibs.; 
ind Purpurine 10,000 lbs. 

Germany supplied 40% of March 
mports and Switzerland 42% as com- 
pared to 49.5 and 33.9% respectively 
in February. Imports through New 
irk in March amounted to 372,296 


Jf & 
with an invoice value of $324,349. 


\ 


New Rubine on Market 
Witmincton, Det—The Dye- 
Department of E. I. du Pont 
le Nemours & Co. is placing on the 
rket a new rubine, Lithosol Ru- 
bine BLM Powder, which is yellower 
in undertone and reduction and 
lighter in  masstone than Lithosol 
Rubine B Powder. The company says, 
“The new product in the form of 
ilcium lake has very good fast- 
ess to light, great purity of tone and 
ion-bleeding in water and oil and 
unchanged on baking at 300°F. 
will meet the demands of those 
mers who desire a yellower un- 
lertone and reduction and lighter 
masstone than are obtainable with 
most of the other brands now on the 


Mar ree? 


Obituary 


Samuel Stocking 

Samuel Stocking, 87 years old, died at 
his home in Atlanta, Ga., after an ill- 
ness of several months. Mr. Stocking, 
who was a native of Utica, N. Y., went 
to Atlanta in 1867 and served for many 
years as cashier of the Merchants’ 
Bank. He later became secretary and 
treasurer of the Atlanta Cotton Mills, 
which position he held for over 20 
years. For the last 15 years he has been 
an official of the Atlanta and Lowry 
Bank. His widow, two daughters, one 
son, two grandchildren and three great- 
grandchildren survive him. 





Mark Pearson 

Mark Pearson, textile engineer for B. 
F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass., 
died in the City Hospital at Holyoke on 
April 14 after a short illness. 

Mr. Pearson joined the Perkins’ organ- 
ization last fall. He received his tech- 
nical education in England and was con- 
nected with a number of textile mills in 
that country before he came to the 
United States to supervise the building 
and initial operation of the plant of the 
Bradford Dyeing Association at Brad- 
ford, R. T. 


Ambrose E. Crippen 

Ambrose E. Crippen, former general 
superintendent of the Renfrew Mfg. 
Co., Adams, Mass., died at his home in 
North Adams, Mass., on April 17, fol- 
lowing an illness of two weeks. He was 
65 years old and a native of Utica, 
N. Y. Since his retirement from the 
textile industry he had been engaged in 
business in North Adams He was a 
32d degree mason. He leaves a widow 
and one son. Burial was in Utica. 





Louis C. de Sloovere 

Louis C. de Sloovere, for more than 30 
years an overseer for the Stevens Linen 
Works, Webster, Mass., who was retired 
on a pension six years ago, died in St. 
Vincent Home, Worcester, Mass., on 
April 16, the result of an accident sus- 
tained two years ago. He was 74 
years old and a native of Belgium. He 
leaves a widow, three daughters and two 


sons. Burial was in East Weymouth, 
Mass. 


Robert F. McArthur 
Robert F. McArthur, for the last two 
vears an overseer for the Daniels Mfg. 
Co., East Brookfield, Mass., died sud- 
denly of heart trouble at his home in 
that town on April 17, aged 38 years. 
He was a top sergeant in the World 
War and participated in three active 
campaigns overseas until gassed. He 
was a loomfixer in Winooski, Vt., be- 

fore going to East Brookfield. 





Thomas J. Lawlor 

Thomas J. Lawlor, for many years 
superintendent of the weaving depart- 
ment at the plant of the Utica Steam & 
Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills, Utica, N. 
Y., died at his home last week after an 
extended illness. He was one of the 
firm’s oldest employes in point of serv- 
ice until ill health forced his retirement 
early in January. 
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—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—CATALOG—— 


HE General Chemical 
Company product en- 
joys the preference of mill 


men because it is uniformly 
clean and of standard purity. 
Its regular use helps stand- 
ardize your own processes. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


40 Rector St., NewYork 


Cable Address. Lycurgus, N.Y. 


CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - OENVER + LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO: ST LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 



















VICTROLYN 


is used by the largest cotton mills in the country as a sizing 


assistant for Cotton Warps. 


BOSSON AND LANE, Sole Manufacturers 


ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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At Your Service— 





Bancroft 


Round Dobby —_ : 
 — will be surprised at the uniformly = TE CO. 


good results obtained thru using our 
Round Dobby Straps, and at the small 
amount of breakage. 
A test order will prove this. 


BAN ae mie T BELT NG Co. | | THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


Leather Belting and Textile Strap Manufacturers 


See Also 
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Our Over-End Spooling With 
Self Regulating Tensions 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


iecueneenntiniie “ATLAS”? BRAND 


Makes stronger yarn EMERY FILLETING 


enna gnileiguasieastid “The New Flexible” “Needs No Damping” 
Spools have a more uniform density ia ee eaetan wind 
Therefore must run off better in the warp 


Stocks in MARK The Standard 
NO SLOPPY SOFT END SPOOLS 


Boston, Mass. & .- faze Card-Grinding 
Send enough yarn for two spools, giving the South 
year, and make of Spooler and your present GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
i | THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 
spool speed. We will return the yarn spooled - : 
and give you a complete specification of im- Used the wide world o’er, like 


provements that can be made in your spooling. | The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 
There has been less improvement in spool- ee eee HHH 4 on mm 

ing cotton yarn than in any other department ; 

of a cotton mill. A constant yarn drag has Rs sary! by “os 

been conceded in the past to be an impos- is a 


sibility. But a constant tension is not only 
possible but very practical. Let us show you. 








or 
DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 


232 Summer St. 
BOSTON, MASS 


Houghton Manufacturing Co. YP Managing Agents 
89 Exchange St. Worcester, Mass. 
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Wool—Continued 


(Continued from page 119) 





mediate needs and while the 
trictly staple wools are firm anything 
ust below the best can be purchased 
.t concessions. 

Opinion on the street is agreed in 
irge part in predicting a continuance 

i the stable market which has pre- 
vailed for year to date. Quite early 
n the season about 75,000,000 pounds 

; wool were placed under contract at 

price level which seemed reasonable 
it that time but which is likely to prove 
rather high when it comes to the sell- 
ng of these shorn wools on arrival. 
\ good part of the Arizona clip is to 
be consigned. Some sales have been 
made on Summer Street on a $1.00 
$1.05 clean basis. Shearing has now 
‘ommenced in the extreme western 
States and is well advanced in Utah. 
lt looks at the moment as though the 
growers would have to carry a 
pretty large bag for some time to 
come as there is a little disposition 
shown by Summer Street to place 
any further contracts. 

The re-export business is still 
developing and further lots of foreign 
wools have been declared for export. 
Higher prices for domestic wools do 
not seem likely in the near future and 
it is at least an open question whether 
the wools contracted for at the be- 
ginning of the year can be sold to a 
profit on arrival. 

Manufacturing demand for foreign 
wools in bond is small. Not a few 
of the large mills have their own 
wools in bond and continue to with- 
draw as required. The demand for 
bond wools the property of dealers 
seems to come chiefly from abroad. 
Some little business is being done in 
fine and medium scoured wools and 
in similar grades of pulled wools at 
easy prices. In mohair the prices asked 
by Texas growers are too high. The 
foreign hair in bond is coming out in 
fairly large quantities with slightly 
better prices on the Turkey hair. It 
is estimated that 85% of the Turkey 
clip has arrived in the United States 
this season via Bradford. 

A doubt seems to be creeping into 
the foreign wool situation in regard 
to the maintenance of the high prices 
reached in London and other foreign 
markets. The whole position now 
enters upon a new orientation, says 

English authority, and one exceed- 
ngly difficult to gauge. 





Boston Wool Receipts 
Receipts of domestic and foreign 


Wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York for the 
week ended Apr. 16, based upon data 


mpiled by the Market News Serv- 
>of Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
*s, Department of Agriculture, are 
follows, in Ibs.: 


Week 
Ended 
April 16 1927 1926 
739,000 23,475,000 24,100,000 
2,345,000 58, 302, 000 96, 876, 000 


Total ..... 3,084,000 81,777,000 123,976,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
2,345,000 58,302, 000 96, 876, 000 












elphia . 85, 0100 2 , 000 15, 405, 000 
York..... 1,487, 00 20, 667, 000 24,041, 000 
Oh . cscs 4,587,000 104,642,000 136,322,000 


Pulled Wools More Active 





Fair Request for B and C Supers 
—Further Weakness in Fleece 
PHILADELPHIA.—Interest in wools 

is spotty and unimproved with the 

exception of domestic pulled which 
are more active than during March. 

Prices of grease barely 

steady, continued weakness being ap- 

parent in fleece. Softness in the lat- 
ter has been largely due to a desire 
on the part of owners in the middle 


wools are 


west to sell remaining lots of last 
vear’s clips before new wools come 
into the market. For this reason 


they have been cutting prices more 
rapidly than other wools have been 
declining. Territories, for example, 
have not changed in price this week 
while additional been 
reported in medium fleece 
wools. 

Spinners in this section have been 
offering, until the present week, 40c 
for bright quarter bloods but at pres- 
ent dealers report it difficult to secure 
a bid of this price from knitting yarn 
spinners, a majority of whom have 
now set 38c as their limit. Dealers 
have not met this lower idea in many 
instances and as a result, volume of 
sales of bright wools have fallen off 
this week, no large transactions be- 
ing reported. Spinners no_ longer 
are willing to figure on such wools 
on a 7oc clean basis, the level of 
previous weeks and now want to buy 
several under this Ad- 
ditional lots of new territory wools 
have arrived here and sales of small 
to medium sized quantities have been 
reported on basis of prices quoted 
last week. Dealers quarter 
blood staple territory is now worth 


ones 
75¢- 


declines have 


bright 


cents basis. 


state 


Demand for B Supers Good 


A better demand for medium 
grades of pulled wools has developed, 
B and C supers being in fair to good 
demand with prices of these grades 
remaining firm, which is in contrast 


to the situation reported in fine 
pulled. Dealers state they are un- 
able to obtain any worth-while bids 
on fine grades. On the other hand 
Bs and Cs are moving well and 
stocks are not large, sales of best 


white Bs being made at &s5c and 
slightly better while white C supers 
have been sold at more than 7oc. 
Stained Bs have sold at 78c and 
stained Cs at 65c. B lambs will ar 
rive in this market 
and the trade is speculating on prices. 


within six weeks 





Salamanca Wool 
Corp., Appoints Agent 
Edward H. Moyer, 14 N. Front 
St., Philadelphia, has been appointed 
exclusive agent for Salamanca Wool 
Combing Corp., Salamanca, N. Y., 
this being a new concern recently 
formed to engage in commission wool 
scouring and combing. Thos. Mc 
Cabe is president of the company, J. 
F. Quigley is vice-president and Reik 
Fredrickson is treasurer. 


Combing 


Literature | 





Tue Care or Carpd CLOTHING AND NaAp- 
PER WirE; Davis & Furber Machine 
Co., No. Andover, Mass. 


This 62-page booklet is divided into 
three general sections, making a_ hand- 
book which will be welcomed by those 
whose work is concerned with cards and 
nappers. The first part of the booklet 
announces the winners of the Davis & 
Furber prize contest on card clothing and 
napper wire which closed late last year, 
and also includes copies of the first three 
prize-winning letters. The second section, 
devoted to helpful hints on the applica- 
tion and care of card clothing and nap- 
per wire, was compiled from data col- 
lected from other letters received in the 
contest. Tension, setting, grinding, the 
effect of carbonized stock, and the strip- 
ping of card clothing; grinding and 
burnishing napper clothing; and notes on 
the various styles and sizes of garnett 
wire are among the subjects treated in 
this section. Data on the specifications 
and ordering of card and napper clothing 
is also given. The third section consists 
of blank ruled pages on which notations 
can be made regarding individual 
machines and rolls, types of wires, 
sources of supply, data on grinding, etc. 
“Eprco” FounTAIN; D. A. 

Fbinger Sanitary Mfg. Co., Columbus, 


CooLInG 


QO. 
This folder gives facts about the 
“Ebco” Frigidaire cooler fountain for 


dispensing cool drinking water in mills. 
offices, and public buildings, which com- 
bines the “Ebco” fountain and the Frigi- 
daire cooling system. This equipment is 
attached to any convenient water outlet. 
Insulation of the reduces the 
frequency of operation of the 
unit, which lowers the operating cost to 
a minimum. Each “FEbeco” Frigidaire 
cooling fountain is equipped with angle 
jet bubbler and bowl. The angle stream 
permits easy drinking without danger of 
drippings from the mouth contaminating 
the bubbler. Vertical stream bubbler is 
furnished, if desired. <A_ self-closing 
reculating furnished on_ all 
models. 


cabinets 


cooling 


valve is 


Macnoita Metar Beartnc Book; Mag- 
nolia Metal Co.. 75 West St.. New 
York. 


There has just heen published for free 
distribution a edition of the 
“Magnolia Bearing Metal Handbook.” 
This publication comprises 96 pages of 


revised 


practical data, suggestions, and instruc 
tions on the selection and preparation of 
hearing metals for various kinds of serv 
ice. The book is illustrated with several 
sketches showing approved methods of 
arranging the shells for  habhbitting, 
proper proportions and clearances of 
hearings, and arrangements of 
oil grooves with which good results have 
heen obtained in service. 


various 


ArtEN Water Coorers: The Allen 
Filter Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Two new hooklets have heen issued 
under the titles of “Allen Kelvinator 
Water Coolers.” and “Allen Frigidaire 


Water Coolers sis 
venient and 


These coolers are con- 
economical equipment for 
mills, offices, warehouses, cafeterias, and 
public buildings. The Allen Kelvinator 
water coolers have been constructed in 
cooperation engineering and 
sales department of the Kelvinator Corp., 
and combine the skill and experience of 


with the 


(2711) 125 


Types for every use are 
The Allen 


made in 


both concerns. 
illustrated and 
Frigidaire water 
accordance with the specifications of the 
Delco Light Co., and various types are 
shown to meet all conditions of service 


explained. 
coolers are 


\utomMATIC Arc WeELpINnNG; General 

Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

This 12-page illustrated folder brings 
the story of automatic arc welding to the 
mill man. Machines developed for weld- 
ing small products, such as ice cream 
cans, barrels, range boilers, etc., wl 
the products are of such a size that they 


1ere 


may be put on to and removed from the 
welding machine by hand are shown and 
described. Machines capable of welding 
large tanks which must be handled wit! 
cranes are also described, and severa 
photographs of automatic 
actual use on high production work are 


included. 


welders 


BETTER IN Every Way; Chas. 
Schieren Co., 30 Ferry St., New York 
This little folder describes an improved 

and prestretched cone belt that “cannot 

come apart.” The Schieren belt 
is built to render unusual service on spin- 
ning machinery. It is two-ply construc- 
tion, having a wide outer ply of heavy 
oak-tanned leather and a narrow inner 
ply or face of high-friction special tan- 
nage. Special attention is called to the 

“C” fasteners which prevent the phes 

coming apart and do not allow the belt 

to stretch more than the take-up on the 


cones. 


cone 


LEATHER BELTING CATALOG; 
Belting Co., 113 No. Green St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A new 96-page catalog has been issued 
which gives 


Chicago 


by the Chicago Belting Co. 
complete illustrations, in two colors, of 
the different operations in the manufac- 
ture of leather belting. There are also 
full instructions for the operation and 
maintenance of leather belting, engineer- 
ing data, horsepower tables, etc., as well 
as information on their complete line of 
leather belting, leather halters, and 
mechanical leathers. 

Dr LavAL Pumps AT GREENSBORO, N. C.; 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton,” 
Nak 
This bulletin describes a pumping svs- 

tem in which an original capacity of 4,- 

500,000 gals. daily was increased to 22,- 

000,000 gals. daily without expenditure 

for new buildings, and with a marked 

improvement in fuel economy by the sub- 
steam turbine-driven cen- 
trifugal pumps. It will be of interest to 
all who are faced with the necessity of 
increasing the capacity of old pumping 


stitution of 


stations. 
Spool Test at Watt’s Mills 


Previous Report Referred to That 
Plant 

In an account of a fiber spool test 
published in the Jan. 8, 1927 
lextTiLeE Wortp, the name of the mill 
in which the test 
omitted. The plant in question was 
the Watts Mills at Laurens, S. C 

As stated in the article, this com- 
pany checked the results of its 
11,000 fiber spools and found that its 


issue of 


was made was 


use of 


savings in one year through the em- 
ployment of this equipment amounted 
to $1,738.59. The fiber spools used 
in the Watts Mills test were those of 
the Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co., of 
Johnson City, N. Y. 





Business News 


eg eg ree 


Power Specialty Co. Opens At- 
lanta Office 
The Power lalty Co., New York, 
branch office at 315 
Atlanta, Ga.., in 
Lea, to South 
Florida, Alabama and 
see. This step was made 
he rapid the 
southern 
installa- 
water- 
and unit coal pulveriz- 


has openec 
Bona Alle: 


charge serve 


advance in 
bemg made in, the 
the increasing 


af 


iters, economizers, 


The Largest Timken Bearings 
Ever Built 

The largest bearings ever built by the 
Bearing Co. have just 
been completed and shipped, according to 
officials of These 
ings. have a bore 
diameter of 61 


they have a 


Timken Koller 


that company. bear- 
of 42 in. and an outside 
9/16 in. At 30 r.p.m. 
apacity of 2,750,000 Ibs. 
The weight of each bearing is more than 
two tons. They will be installed by the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. in the largest 
mill in the world. This will be 
put in service in a plant manufacturing 


Portlar 


comyx b 


ement, 


Chas. Bond Co., Appoints Ad- 
vertising Manager 

Norris W. identified with 
the textile industry for many years, has 
with Charles Bond 
St., Philadelphia, 
and manu- 
leathers and belting 
Mr. Campbell has 
been appomted advertising manager, a 
line of endeavor in which he will have 
the advantage of a long experience. 


Campbell, 


become associated 

Co., 617-619 Arch 
leather curriers, importers 
facturers of textile 


and textile supplies 


Johnson Service Co. New Office 

The Service Co. of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has established their New 
York fee in a recently acquired 
building of their own at 28 East 29th St. 
Ample storage space them 
omplete stock of their tem- 
and humidifying 
equipment and their facilities for serving 
the textile industry are better than ever 
before 


Ik hnson 


City 
here enables 
to carry a 


perature regulating 


American Mond Nickel Co. Ap- 
pointment 
H. R 


+} P 


LTi¢ 


Condon, formerly an officer of 
Railroad Co., was 
3 ; 

neral manager of the Amer 
Nickel sé. effective April ce 
1 make his headquarters in the 


uilding, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ennsvlvania 
elected 
Mond 


and wil 


ican 


Century B 


S K F Atlanta Office Moved 

So Inc., have removed 
district representative 
from 513 Healy Bldg., to 526 Peach- 
tree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Industries, 


the office of its 


Greater Activity at Saco Lowell 
Shops 


BIppEForD, 


MaInt \t the Saco 
Lowell Shops business continues to im 
prove with more men being taken on each 
week. More hands are now employed 
than at any time since the general cur- 
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tailment last year, and orders enough 
are on hand it is believed, to permit the 
present satisfactory scale of operation 
and perhaps increase it for some time 
to come. 

Superintendent R. D. Tarr and Mrs. 
Tarr are spending a two weeks’ vacation 
in Boston, New York, Atlantic City and 
Washington. 


Crompton & Knowles Establish 
Industrial Museum 


The Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works are to establish an industrial mu 
seum on the fourth floor of their office 
building at 93 Grand St., Worcester, 
Mass., where the art of weaving will be 
traced through the evolution of machinery 
from the hand-loom to the present-day 
marvels of automatic production, cover- 
ing a period of nearly 100 years. It will 
be open to the public at all times. 

The main exhibits will consist of pat- 
ent office models which were returned 
from the U. S. Patent Office at Wash- 
ington, where they had been for many 
years. The first loom model was sent 
to Washington by the late George 
Crompton, one of the founders of the 
works in 1837 and this is among the ex- 
hibits. In all there will be exhibited 
about 80 models of looms, varying in 
size, according to improvements that 
have been made upon them from year to 
year. Other exhibits include old spinning 
wheels and old wooden machines for pre- 
paring and spinning of flax. Certificates 
of awards given the works adorn the 
walls of the museum. 

There is also a series of exhibits of 
various textile fibers and fabrics made 
from these fibers. Another exhibit in- 
cludes fabrics designed to show unusual 
weaves of various kinds. The special 
committee in charge of the museum con- 
sists of George F. Hutchins, former gen- 
eral superintendent, Supt. Albert A Gor- 
don, Clerk John B. Syme, C A. Reed, 
Albert Palmer and John H. Doyle, all 


executives. 


Recent Machinery Donations to 
Lowell Textile School 

Several 
donated to 


have been 
Textile School 
recently. In the finishing department, 
the Rodney Hunt Machine Co. has re- 
placed the old-type, single-string fulling 
mill which has been in use for the last 
20 years, with a new mill Type M, No. 1, 
equipped with Hyatt roller bearings and 
driven through a belt drive. The old 
type washer has been replaced with a 
modern Type C_ four-string washer, 
donated by the company. This 
company is also to install, in the near 
future, Type MK, No. 1, 
combination fulling mill and washers for 
knit jersey fabrics. This machine will 
be rope driven. The Davis & Furber 
Machine Co.’s donation, an 84-in., 36-roll, 
double-acting napper, is now in operation, 
being driven individually from a 7% hp. 
electric motor. This machine is built 
especially for work on cotton goods, and 
contains Fafnir ball bearings, donated 
by the Fafnir Bearing Co. The Curtis & 
Marble Machine Co. have replaced the 
old yarding machine with one of the 
latest type machines for measuring and 
weighing finished piece-goods. 

In the industrial laboratory in 
chemistry department, two 
Franklin Process package dyeing ma- 
chines are being set up. One of these is 
constructed of bronze, while the other is 
of cast-iron construction. Both are gifts 
of the Franklin Process Co. Motive 
power is supplied by two small electric 


new machines 
the Lowell 


same 


one of its 


the 
miniature 


motors. The machines are built to scale, 
and it is thus possible to work out 
formulas on the model machines and use 
these formulas on the regular-sized ma- 
chines with comparable results. 


J. H. Williams Co. Reincor- 
porates 


LEICESTER, Mass. The J. H. Wil- 
liams Co, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $200,000 to manufacture 
supplies for cotton, woolen, worsted, 
silk, carpet, jute and wire cloth manu- 
facturers. Walter C. Watson is presi- 
dent of the company and the other offi- 
cers and directors are his sons Clifton 
E. Watson and Wilbur L. Watson. The 
company succeeds another of the same 
name with a plant in Millbury, Mass., 
the products being shuttles, wire heddle 
and heddle frames. It had a capital 
stock of $125,000, John R. Roberts being 
president and Walter C. Watson secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


J. W. Cox, Jr. Takes Larger 
Offices 


James W. Cox, Jr., textile engineer 
and specialist, has moved from his old 
offices at 320 Broadway, New York, into 
larger ones in same building. K. E. 
Feustel, formerly of the Lowell Textile 
School has recently joined Mr. Cox’s 
staff. 


THE TEXTILE WORLD QUIZ 
(See page 48) 
ANSWERS 

Answer No. 1—The population of 
world is estimated to be about 
2,000,000,000 of which about 1,800,- 
000,000 or about 87% wear garments 
fabricated from woolen textiles. 

Answer No. 2—The basic material re- 
quired to supply the wool wearing 
population comes from about 60,000,000 
sheep yielding 3,000,000,000 Ibs. of 
wool “in the grease.” 

Answer No. 3—In the grease is a term 
for wool as shorn from the sheep be- 
fore washing. In the washing process 
the bulk loses on an average of 25%. 

No. 4—Cotton is called the 

fabric because about 75% of 

all textiles are fabricated from this 
commodity. 


the 


\nswer 
basic 


Answer No. 5—As woolens and silk are 
textiles made from animal matter the 
moth will attack them but not cotton 
which is of vegetable origin. 

Answer No. 6—Khaki cloth is a variety 
of drilling first used by English troops 
and made on a hand loom by the 
Hindoo craftsmen who named the 
fabric after dust or mud of their 
country. 

Answer 
from 


No. 7—Corduroy is derived 

the French and means Kings 
Cord, being first designed for the use 
of the king’s huntsmen who found 
the textile adapted to resist brambles 
and thorns encountered in the hunt. 

Answer No. 8—Alpaca is a_ cloth 
woven from the silky wool of the 
animal by that name native of the 
Andes. 

Answer No. 9—Carded, also called at 
times “torn wool,” is used for spin- 
ning homespun textiles. The short 
ends of the textile is due to the card- 
ing process. 

Answer No. 10—Dimity comes to us 
from the Latin “dimitum” meaning 
double thread. 


(More next week) 
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World Textile Survey 

(Contimued from page 51) 
wearing proportionately fewer ya: 
of cloth made from cotton than 
1913? 

Again, there is the question of 
sales possibilities of goods on 
basis of raw cotton at different le) 
This is one of the most interest 
and complex items of the sugge 
program. It would be of the great 
value to determine to what extent 
sale of cotton goods can be increa 
if based on cotton at Ioc as agai 
25c or higher. If cotton should g 
1oc from its present level, from \ 
countries would the greatest dem 
come? Are American manufactur 
prepared to supply the requirement 
of those countries? In this connec- 
tion an attempt should be made to 
certain the per capita use of cotton 
textiles of different sorts in all the 
consuming countries of the worl 
particularly those using the largest 
percentage of cotton fabrics, notably 
those in the Orient. 

An analysis of the export possi- 
bilities for American textiles should 
be included. This would indicate the 
logical markets and the likelihood of 
increased sales in the next few years. 
Especial attention should be given to 
studying the comparatively unknown 
markets such as those in East and 
West Africa. In many of these the 
sales of American cotton fabrics are 
nil; yet they are potentially large con- 
sumers of goods made in the United 
States. 


Perhaps an Export Corporation 

In the light of information obtained 
through the above and corelated re- 
search the inquiry could then be di- 
rected to the advisability, of establish- 
ing a cooperative system of marketing 
American textiles. This might involve 
the establishment of an American 
Textile Export Corp., possibly oper- 
ated under the Webb Law. Through 
such a company the leading textile 
units might jointly market their prod- 
ucts along strictly American lines. 
Any study should give serious consid- 
eration to the application in foreign 
selling of the best methods of manage- 
ment, distribution and salesmanship. 

The United States is one of the 
world’s great producers of textile 
fabrics. Its textile industry is in the 
van of the really, great American in- 
dustries, but its textile exports, espe- 
cially cotton piece goods, are far out 
of line when compared with the ex- 
ports of other leading industries. By 
taking the initiative in a survey such 
as the foregoing, the textile industry 
of the United States would be ad- 
vancing itself toward a really im- 
portant place in world trade. 


> 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Belgrade Dy) 
Works, Belgrade & Auburn Sts., hosiery 
dyers, is now being operated under 4 
new name. It is now being oper ited 
under the name of James Kane and 1s 
continuing a dyeing business along the 
same lines as heretofore. Jas. Kane 
formerly head of the Majestic 
Hosiery Dyeing Co., Inc., 4319 N. Third 
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Rayon in Japan 
The following figures show the pro- 
duction of rayon in Japan, the quan- 
tity imported and exported since 1918, 
| the quantity available to meet the 
domestic demand, which is estimated 
at about 425,000 pounds monthly :— 


Balance to 
supply the 
Pro- Importa- Export- Domestic 
Year (duction tion Total ation Market 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
1918 100,000 77,086 177,086 7,000 170,086 
1919 140,000 75,716 | 205,716 30,000 175,716 
1920 200,000 79,805 279,805 15,000 264,805 
1921 150,000 137,739 287,739 5,000 282,739 
1922 250,000 224,142 474,142 6,000 468,142 
1923 580,000 1,006,609 1,586,609 5,000 1,581,609 
1924 1,035,000 885,572 1,920,572 10,000 1,910,572 
1925 .,000,000 831,009 ,831,099 15,000 3,816,099 


1920\Jan. to Oct. 3,086,000 


From these figures it will be seen 
that the production of rayon in Japan 
has been steadily increasing. The very 
sharp rise that has taken place in im- 
ports during 1926 is partly due to the 
improvement in the exchange, to 
lower prices, and also to orders placed 
in anticipation of the advance in the 
import duty during the early part of 
1926.—(Canadian Commercial Intelli- 
gence Journal.) 





British Rayon Exhibit 


(Continned from page 44) 


luster. “Satin Crocodile” has been de- 
signed to cater for the present demand 
for skin effects and is very soft, silky 
and withal giving a beautiful subtle 
bloom. “Crepe Moineau” is a heavy 
silky cloth with a fashionable fleck ef- 
fect. 

S. W. Whaley & Son, Ltd., Brad- 
jord, devoted a considerable section of 
their booth to “Regypta” marocains and 
crepes and another portion was devoted 
to the display of “Raydechine,” one of 
the most popular of the many cotton and 
rayon crepe de chine imitations. 





J. B. Lewis & Sons, Nottingham, in 
addition to “Marianese” underwear and 
hosiery, were making a specialty of 
“Cellastic” underwear which, owing to 
the honeycomb effect produced in the 
knitting, allows free ventilation. 


Nottingham Mfg. Co., had a wide 
range of hosiery fabrics, while British 
Bead Printers, Ltd., were again dem- 
onstrating the “Juwella” process of bead 
printing on fabrics. 


Great interest was shown in the dis- 
play made by the Derwent Mills, Ltd., 
the chief attraction being the angora 
and rayon yarns and made up goods. 
Children’s clothing was prominent and 
samples were shown of goods of this 
kind supplied for the infant Prince 
Elizabeth, the daughter of the Duchess 
of York. 

Barracks Fabric Printing Co., Mac- 
clesfield, showed hand block printed 
goods in all styles, while Robt. H. Lowe 
& Co., Congleton, displayed “Roldane” 
ladies’ rayon underwear most effectively. 
Another firm displaying this latter mate- 
nal was W. A. Lowe & Co., also of 
Congleton. This firm’s fabric appears 
to be particularly suitable for trimming 
with lace and the display made at this 
show was certainly most effective. 


Balstone, Cooke & Co., Manchester, 
the latest styles of their “Artvel” 
“Rayvel.” The printed varieties 

vere very noticeable together with fancy 

woven chenilles. 


Rd. Goodair, Ltd., Manchester, an- 
other of the leading Manchester firms 
taxing part, made a strong point of 
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“Rigosil” in many of the latest designs. 

L. Copley Smith & Co., Manchester, 
had a wide range of rayon yarns and 
were also showing raffias made up into 
novelties such as dinner mats and sun- 
shades as well as the standard hat de- 
signs in this material. 


Drey Simpson & Co., Manchester, 
exhibited their latest skin effects such as 
gazelle, calfskin, snakeskin, broadtail 
and leopard in printed rayon pile fabric 
suitable for coats and trimmings, after- 
noon and evening wraps, waist-coats, 
berets, turbans, handbags, etc. In some 
cases hollow filament silk has been used 
with excellent results. 


Roadleys, Ltd., Leicester, had an ex- 
tensive show of rayon knitted wear in- 
cluding jumper suits, two-piece suits, 
coats, pullovers, cardigans, etc. 

Western Viscose Silk Mills, Ltd., 
another of the new yarn producing com- 
panies had a good display of yarn and a 
somewhat similar, though more exten- 
sive display was made by British Visada, 
Ltd. These companies together with 
Raysheen, Ltd., have all been supplied 
with plant under guarantee by Dobson 
& Barlow, Ltd., of Bolton and they are 
all now successfully producing. 

Burgess, Ledward & Co., Manches- 
ter, were showing “Durochine,” a new 
form of washing silk and Belachine, an 
imitation crepe de chine. 

Byerleys, Ltd., London, had a most 
effective setting for their “Tricorama” 
underwear and in the parades a set of 
pyjamas delightfully colored in this 
fabric were much noticed. 

D. Marshall & Co., Manchester, ex- 
hibited a panelled voile containing a 
broad center stripe of rayon chenille 
made with cotton warp and cellulose 
acetate weft. Furnishing fabrics were 
also included in this display which com- 
prised a wide range of rayon and cotton 
mixtures, 

Sugden, Lawrence & Co., were an- 
other of the Manchester firms showing 
imitation crepe de chines, while A. C. 
Pearse & Co., of Nottingham, made a 
great display of “Filtex” for both 
dresses and lingerie. Whipp Bros. & 
Tod, of Manchester, displayed Tamah 
rayon which is one of the cheaper 
materials and creating a very big de- 
mand, sales being approximately nine 
times those of last year. Wilsons 
Fabrics, Ltd., Manchester, had a wide 
range of cotton and rayon mixtures and 


some fabrics made from Visada yarn 
supplied by the new British Visada, 
Ltd. 


The gallery of the hall was devoted 
to Fashion displays by leading Lon- 
don couteriers, whose productions 
were also largely seen in the manne- 
quin parades. Almost every exhibitor 
spoken to by our representative was 
highly satisfied as to the results of 
the show and while it is still impossi- 
ble to give accurate figures of busi- 
ness done, it is known that one firm 
booked $200,000 worth of orders in 
the first two hours. The shortage of 
acetate silk in this country militates 
against progress with many of the 
crepe de chines and other cloths de- 
pendent upon this source and it is 
certain that many of the exhibitors 
will go away with as many orders as 
they can complete in the next few 
months, Speaking generally the 
British rayon industry is in a most 
healthy condition and whereas in 
1926 there was a certain amount of 
pessimism this has now been almost 
completely dispelled. 











Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 
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Situations Wanted 





Manefacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER DYEING OR SECOND’ HAND. 
Position wanted by man 28 jrs. of age, American, 
single. Worked on piece goods, wst. and mohair 
tops, silk and wst. yarns, silk and wool raw stock, 
and vigereux_ printing. Familiar with Klauder- 
Weldon and Franklin machines. Good recommenda- 
tions. 

O. B. 1398, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT COTTON MILL OR OVER 
SEER CARDING. Position wanted by man 42 yrs 
of age, American, married. Worked on fancy shirt- 
ings, muslins, lawns, sateens, etc., cotton and rayon. 
Familiar with all makes carding and spinning ma- 
chines. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 1398, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 











OVERSEER MENDING AND BURLING. Position 
wanted by man 48 yrs. of age, English, married. 
Worked on ladies’ and men’s wear, woolen and fancy 
worsteds. Good references. 

O. B. 1401, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WEAVING ON COTTON OR SILK 
OR OVERSEER OF CLOTH ROOM. Position 
wanted by man 50 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on plain and fancy cotton and silk goods, 
colored cottons, duck, etc. Familiar with C & K, 
Whitin and Draper looms. Good _ recommendations. 

O. B. 1402, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





GENERAL MANAGER OR AGENT, SUPT. OR 
ASST. SUPT. OF WORSTED OR WOOLEN MILL. 
Position wanted by man 42 years of age, American, 
married. on men’s wear, ladies’ dress 
goods, cap cloths, worsteds and woolens. Good 
recommendations. 

O. B. 1403, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


ASST. SUPT. IN WOOLEN MILL OR OVERSEER 
DRESSING. Position wanted by man 29 yrs. of 
age, American, married. Worked on fancy suitings, 
overcoat . men’s wear, all kinds of felts and 
mechanical cloth. Good recommendations. 

B. 1404, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


COTTON PIECE DYER. Position wanted by man 
33 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked on 
shadow stripe sateens, pocketing, khaki cloth, in fact 
most any kind of cotton cloth. Good references. 

0. B. 1406, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


ASST. SUPT. WOOLEN MILL OR OVERSEER 
DYEING. Position wanted by man 44 yrs. of age, 
American, married. Worked on all classes woolens, 
worsteds, underwear, raw stock, yarns, pieces, unions, 
etc. Familiar with all makes dyeing machinery. 
Good recommendations. 

0. B. 1406, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER DYEING WOOLEN OR WORSTED 
MILL. Position wanted by man 44 yrs. of age, 
American, married. Worked on raw wool, cotton, 
shoddy, rags, woolen, worsted and union piece dyes, 
cotton and worsted yarns. Familiar with Klauder- 
Weldon and Hussong machines. Good recommenda- 
tions. 

O. B. 1408, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WEAVING IN WLN. OR WST. 
MILL. Position wanted by man 55 years of age, 
American, married. Worked on woolens, worsteds 
and the finest single yarn. Familiar with Knowles 
looms. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 1409, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SUPT. SMALL WOOLEN MILL OR ASST. SUPT. 
Position wanted by man 27 yrs. of age, American, 
married. Worked on all kinds woolens and worsteds, 
cotton warp, ete. Familiar with all leading makes 
= types of woolen machinery. Good recommenda- 
tions. 

0. B. 1410, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SECOND HAND IN DYE HOUSE. Position 
wanted by man 22 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on woolen pieces and stock, shoddy, cotton 
and china grass. Familiar with Hunter and 
Franklin process machines. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 1411, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING 


Any grade of stock converted on woolen system to yarn on standard or super 
cones, sizes from 7 to 30 cut, single or plied. Any kind of yarn, including rayon 
es, in all widths, any gauge. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 





Position Wanted 


Seamless Hosiery Plant 
Manager or Superintendent 


Married, thirty-seven years of 
age with twenty years’ experi- 
ence, fourteen years managing 
help. Ready to tackle a hard 
proposition. Now employed. 
Good reasons for making a 
change. Can furnish reference 
including present employers. 


Address Adv. 280, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


MANAGER— 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Top maker and spinner of Wor- 
sted yarns, all types, including 
mixture for fine men’s wear, is 
open for engagement. Can insure 
maximum production of quality 
yarns. Supervision coal 
pile to merchandising. Wide, 
practical experience in all details. 


covers 


Address Adv. 
334 Fourth 


286, Textile 
Ave > 


World, 
New York 













Superintendent or 
twenty 


Overseer with over 


years’ experience in garnetting, 


picking, and wool scouring, also han- 


dling help. Can give A-No. | 
Address Adv. 296, Textile 
334 Fourth Ave., 


reterences. 


World, 
New York 


Do you read the 


Clearing House 
every week? 








